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Front row (I. tor.) Penny Wilkie, Constance Roche, Gwen Milligart, Carol Cleary, Beverley Reilly, Elaine Clark, 


Shirley Bruce, Margaret Lafleche; second row—Linda Cleveland. Bonnie Lee Taylor, Patty Lou Pakeman. 
Karen Rogers, Nancy Parkins, Jean Crosby, Vikki Merrilees, Anne McKercher, Bruce Daniel; third row— Marita 
Bast. Joe McDonnell, Peter Vekeman, David Mayhew; fourth row— Christopher Gorman, Brent Nichol, Michael 
Smythe, Clyde Jourdin, Danny Martin, John Phillips, Bruce Watson, Walter Badyk; fifth row—Danny Hou- 
ston, Willard Miller, Bohdan Czaban; sixth row—Wayne Walker, Tony Demlanenko, Gordon Ryall, Ronald Dic- 


kens, Paul Charlebois; back row—Gerald Buller, Mark Cossey, Bill Gregory, Tony Turbin, Robert Schultz. 


Michael Lisson, Ernest Hamp and Harold Geigel. 


Graduation Exercises 


On Wednesday, June 21, Dr. J. G. 
Demeza welcomed 
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Prappier, Robert Lang, Randy 
McMahon and Anne McKercher. 

Certificates of Merit awarded to 
students successfully completing a 
course of study emphasizing voca- 
tional work were presented to: 
Walter Badyk, Paul Charlebois, 
Linda Cleveland, Jean Crosby, 
Bohdan Czaban, Tony Demianenko, 
Ronald Dickens, Chris Gorman, Dan 
Houston, Clyde Jourdin, ee ret 
Lafleche, Michael Lisson, D Dy 
Martin, David Mayhew, Josep! 
McDonnell, Vikki Merrilees, Brent 
Nichol, Patty Lou Pakeman, Michael 
Smythe and Wayne Walker. 

Gradudtion Certificates.were 
awarded to the following students 
for completing academic and voca- 
tional courses of study: Carol Cleary, 
William Gregory, Anne McKercher, 
Willard Miller, Gordon Ryall, Anatoli 
Turbin, Peter Vexeman, Brice 
Watson, Marita Bast, Shirley Bruce, 
Gerald Buller, Elaine Clark, Mark 
Cossey, Bruce Daniell, Ernest Hamp, 
Harold Geigel, Gwen Milligan, 
Nancy Parkins John Phillips Bev 
Reilly, Connie Roche, Karen Rogers. 
Robert Schultz, Bonnie Lee Taylor 
and Penny~Wilkie. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 

‘This reciplent of the Fee- 
Procter Memorial Award as the most 
deserving student graduating and 
proceeding to further education was 
Peter Vekeman. 


‘The Girls’ Residential Award do». 


nated for annual presentation to the 
senior girl who has contributed most 
to residential life during her school 
career was presented to Shirléy 
Bruce. 
Miss Bruce along with Dale 
also received the H. B. 
Fetterly Award for progress and 


proficiency in Speech and Speech 
Reading in the Senior School. 

In accepting the Fetterly Award 
Dale Kasarda said, “ I want the 
teachers to know how much their 
hard patient work has meant to me 
throughout my eleven years at OS.D. 
as it helps with the task of my speech 

and reading. I realize that 
these subjects are of great value to 
my future needs as they help me to 
succeed in my job making friends 
easily and especially understanding 
the world.” 

Robert Schultz and William Gre- 
Bory were presented the Superinten- 
dent's Awards for academic, voca- 
tional, and out-of-school achieve- 
ments during the students’ complete 
school life at O.S.D. 

A number of senior students were 
also presented with Driver Instruc- 
tion Certificates during the cere- 
monies, They were:— 


1967 DR. ED. GRADUATES, 

8. spruce. G. Buller, M. Cossey, J. 
Crosby, B. Czaban, C. B. 
Gregory, D. Martin, G. Milligan, E. 
Hamp, N. Parkins, J. Phillips, B. 
Turbin. 


JUNIOR AWARDS 


This year’s recipients of the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship for the 


ward 

most deserving of recognition for 
effort displayed and participation to 
the extent’ of his‘or her capacity in 
the face of additional handicaps or 
difficulties. 


EDWARD MINER GACLAUDET MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


GAL 


IDET COLLEGE . 
WASHINGTON, D. G ee ae 


The Procter Memorial Prize present- 


awarded to David Beaney. 


INTERMEDIATE PRIZES 

In the Intermediate School the 
Intermediate’ Award for Progress 
and Proficiency in Speech, levels 7 
to 9 was presented to David Lucas 
and the Award for Speech Reading 
went to Helen Woodward. 

The Ontario Parents’ Council for 
the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Award for the boy and girl who have 
shown the most improvement during 
the school year was received by 
Laurie Couch and George Suther- 
land. 

Proficiency Prizes went to Betty 
Ann ‘Borris, Brian Buott, Colleen 
Jacques, John Turner, David Lucas, 
Jim Wood, Helen Woodward, Dale 
Payne and Gloria Jarva. 

‘The prize for sewing was Evento. to 


SPECIAL ATHLETIC AWARD 


Billy Gregory and Bonnie Tucker 
were selected as the school’s out- 


SENIOR PRIZES 
Senior Vocational Proficiency pri- 
zes went to Linda Cleveland, Nancy 
Parkins, Patty Lou Pakeman, Bever- 
ley Reilly, Gwen Milligan, Randy Mc 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Dr. J). Demesa present 
the Superintendents Awards 
Robert Schultz. 


Graduation Exercises 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Mohan, Danny Houston, Robert 
‘Lang, Lawrence Morris, Mark Cossey, 
Pat St. Louis, Bruce Daniell, Ernest 

_ Hamp and Robert Schultz: 
Special prizes for Senior Vocation- 


‘al students for outstanding improve- 


Jourdin, Robert Lang, Sam Ash,:and 
Bohden Czaban. 

Commercial certificates were pre- 
sented to Carol Cleary, Shirley Bruce, 
Gwen Milligan, Karen Rogers, Bon- 
nie Lee Taylor, Marita Bast, Elaine 
Clark, Nancy Parkins, Beverley Rel- 
tly, Connie Roche, Penny Wilkie, 
Jean Crosby, Margaret Lafleche, 
Vicky Merrilees. 


Staff Bids Farewell to Mrs. 
Isard and Mr. Locklin 


‘The Junior Activity room was the 
setting for a combined Retirement 
and Farewell party, June 7, 1967 for 
Mrs. Isard. and Mr. Locklin. Mrs. 
‘Isard served on the hospital staff as 
housemother for just over twelve 
years, where she contributed to life 
on OSD. campus, by exemplifying 
the Golden Rule, in her daily living. 
Mr. Locklin came to our Adminstra- 
tion staff some five years ago, as 
Assistant Superintendent. When we 
pause to reflect on the accomplish- 
ments of this period, we realize how 
much Mr. Locklin’ gave of himself 
and his time for O.8.D. 

The guests, numbering approxi- 
mately 75, socialized by playing court 
whist or reminiscing. Following this 
Mr. A. J. Clare, Dean of Residence, 
chaired a programme of presentation 
and tribute to the honoured guests of 
the evening. 

Mrs. Margaret McQueen, spoke 
briefly and fittingly to Mrs. Isard, 
while Miss Fitzgerald presented “Val” 
with a corsage and packages con- 
taining a beautiful three piece ster- 
ling silver dresser set and table lamp. 

Dr. Demeza expressed the mixed 
feelings of the gathering to Mr. Lock- 
lin, ably assisted by Mr. Probert who 
presented packages found to contain 
a Bulova wrist watch, a movie screen 
and a tray for slides that would com- 
plement his Carousel projector. 

The gifts, were an expression of 
appreciation to “Val” and “Gordon” 
from their friends and associates at 
Ontario School for the Deaf. Suitable 
replies of thanks were made by the 
recipients, who also extended an invi- 
tation to all, to visit them. 

‘The delicious lunch served by Miss 
MacKenzie, Mrs. McQueen, Mrs. 
Turner and their committee, brought 
the enjoyable evening to a close. Be- 
fore bidding “‘adleu" to:the guests of 
honour, everyone expressed their 
best wishes for continued good health 
and happiness to follow “Val” and 
“Gordon”. 

‘The planning committee would like 
to take this opportunity to say thank 
you to Mr. Clare and all who assisted 
to make the evening a success. 
‘Thanks for all the co-operation. 

Mrs, A. Wallace 
\\ Residence Counsellor 
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Dr. J. G. Demeza addresses 
simultaneous interpretation. 
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Chapter 3 “Britain Today" made 
me feel more interested in what the 
British people have today. Modern 
homes and universities, automatic 
machines and everything they have, 
were displayed there. We saw an 
‘apartment cut in half so that we 
might observe what it looks like in- 
‘side, Many rooms each had black and 
white television—live! There were 
very clever men working them. A 
soccer game was on television. 


Chapter 4 Next, was “Industrial 
Britain”. It showed us how Britain 
changed from pioneer works to auto- 
matic works. Pictures also displayed 
what Britain had today or in the 
Chapter 5 The last one was “Bri- 
tain in the World”. Modern art was 
everywhere in a huge room. Tall 
statues of men and women stood 
firmly and majestically. Their feet, 
we witnessed, were about one yard 
long. Modern structures and other 
model things were displayed too. 


These five chapters that we 
viewed were very fascinating. Colour 
pictures and television helped us to 
understand them. A moving floor 
and escalators helped us to ride a- 
round in the building. I don’t mean 
that we were ‘lazybones to ride on 
them because we had walked for 
thousands of inches. Air condition- 
ing kept us cool in the Britain Pa- 
vilion. When we came out of the exit 
door, we were astounded that many 
people were lined up to see the 
Britain Pavilion. Anyway we were 
lucky to see it before more, more 
people came to see it. 


I was thrilled to see Expo ’67. Over 


200,000 people visited it that day. I 
desire to go back to Expo '67 again 
because I need to see 46 more pa- 


rides for 50¢ a ride and walked and 
and walked and walked all 


Expo reminds me of the world’s 
peace and a place to see many kinds 
of people. Expo helps make peace in 
the world by bringing more and 
more people to enjoy happiness to- 
gether at Expo '67. 

David Winn, 13C2 


MY TOUR OF MEDI THEATRE AT 
EXPO 


In spite of the large crowd that 
thronged on the site of Medi Theatre, 
erected for “Man 
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‘As the buses passed along Highway 
401 we saw the U.S. suspension bridge 
that crosses the border from Canada 
to the U.S. and later on a tall Jook- 
out tower where people could see 
out over the St. Lawrence. It was 
the first time in my life I had 

Ontario. 


Express. 
the subway to St. Helenes’ Island 
where we could visit several interest- 
ing Pavilions, such as the US., Is- 
rael, Iran, United Nations and 
others. “After enjoying the visit of 
different Pavlions on St. Helene’s 


France, Great Britain, Quebec. 
(Continued om 3) 
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A Good Trip to Montreal 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Ontario, West Germany, Australia, 
. Thailand, China, Burma and 


summer. 
Tony Turbin, 14C1 


O.S.D. Field Day—Boys’ 
Results 
SENIOR: 


100 Yard: 1. Goulet, 2. Jourdin. 
Hodgson, Wojcik, tied, 3. Sicoll, Frap- 
pier, time 10.7 

220 Yard: 1. Jourdin, 2. 
3. Wojcik, Time, 25.0 E 

440 Yard: 1. Jourdin, 2. Goulet, 
Hodgson, 3. Ryall, Time, 58.0 

880 Yard: 1. Jourdin, 2. Goulet. 
3. Hodgson. Time, 2:14 

Open Mile: 1. Jourdin, 2. Meany. 
3. Perry. Time, 4:50 = - 

Mile Relay: 1. Meany, Sieoli, 
Hodgson, Perry, Time, 4:23.5 

High Jump: 1. Lavigne, 2. Goulet, 
Bicoli, 3. Wojcik 5'1" 

Pole Vault: 1. Turbin, 8’, 2, Lavigne 
78" 3. Czaban 78" 

Long Jump:1. Goul 
din 17'9” 3. Wojcik 17'8" 

‘Triple Jump: 1. Sicoli 38'2" 2. Gou- 
let 365" 3. Gregory 34'8" 


Goulet. 


18° 2. Jour- 


Shot Put: 1. Gregory 42°10" 2. 
Sicoll 3. Perry _ 

Discus: 1. Sicoli 136'11" 2. Gregory 
132’6" 3. Goulet 103'2" 
INTERMEDIATE: 


100 Yard: 1. Manktelow, 2. Wilson. 
3. Groulx, Time, 11.0 sec. 

440 Yard: 1. Manktelow, 2. Groulx. 
3. Howitt, Time, 60.0 sec. 

220 Yard: 1. Manktelow, 2.Lafleche. 
3. Wilson, Time 26.5 sec. 

880 Yard: 1. Howitt, 2. Ansley. 
3. Lafleche, Time, 2:38.0 

880 Relay: 1. Wilson, Howitt. 
Manktelow, Lafleche, Time, 1:54.0 

High Jump: 1. Manktelow, 5'0" 2 
Wilson, 4°6” 3. St. Louis, 4’6 


Pole Vault: 1. St. Louis 2. 
Mawakiesic 6°72” 3. Howitt, 6'5" 
Long Jump: 1. Wilson, 17'8" 2 


Howitt, 169" 3. Manktelow, 16’8” 
‘Triple Jump: 1. Manktelow, 35°4° 

2. Wilson, 33'10" 3. Howitt, 31'2" 

Chal- 


Discus: 1. Wilson, 113'5” 2.Mank- 
telow, 85'11" 3. St. Louis, 78'10" 


JUNIOR: 

100 Yard: 1. Snyder, 2. Sim. 
O'Brien, Bucknell, 3. Wood, Saab, 
‘Time, 11.0 sec. 

220 Yard: 1. Snyder, 2. Bucknell. 
3, Sim, Time, 27.5 sec. 

440 Yard: 1. Snyder, 2. O'Brien. 
3. Sim, Zahnieiter, Time, 69.0 sec. 

880 Yard: 1. Sim, 2. Zahnleiter. 3 
O'Brien, Time, 2:50.0 

440. Relay: 1. Rosseau, Snyder. 
Saab, O'Brien, Time, 59.0 sec. 

High Jump: 1. Cundy. 43° 2 


O'Brien, 4'3”, 3. Snyder, 4’0” 

Pole Vault: 1. Saab, 56" 

Long Jump: 1. Snyder, 14°10" 2. 
Sim, 143" 3. Saab, 133" 

Triple Jump: 1. Snyder, 30'8” 
2. Cundy, 307" 3. Sim, 273" 

Shot Put 1. Snyder, 327” 2. Cundy, 
30°10" 3. Rosseau, 30'9" 

Discus: 1. Cundy, 112'2" 2. Saab, 
3. Rosseau. 
JUVENILE: 

100 Yard: ‘1. Landry, 2. MacDuff. 
3. 5 boys tied, Time, 13.5:sec. 

220 Yard: 1. MacDuff, 2. Lapointe. 
‘Time, 35.0 sec. 


Tinikling 


Mary Michelson — Protozoa. 
Danny Wojcik. — James Watt. 


The following material, entitled 
“The Mind”, was prepared by Dale 


Nothing to See or Hear 

Man depends on the world of sen- 
sations to help the mind become well 
developed in order to understand the 
world. But, suppose if man is shut off 
from the sights, sounds and touch 
of the, world. What would happen? 
The question has been under care- 
ful examination since 1951, when the 
scientists at McGill University and 
the University of Toronto tried to 


solve this problem of sensory deprive- 
a aot 


‘Ths group of children are performing an old Philippine folk dance called 
“Tinikling”, in a demonstration for Visitors’ Day at our school. From left to 
right, the students are Davd Kerr. Perry Belleau, Andrea Spence, Leslie Rout, 
Gary Drake, Gary Barton, Norman Johnston, and Mark Youmans. Onlookers 
include Kathy Gibson, Joan Jewison, Marilyn Cundy, and Dennis Racine. The 
teacher is K. Graham. rhythm supervisor. 


tents at Princeton University. Some 
people were placed in a dark. muffled 
room for four days. to be studied to 
Turner, 34", O'Brien, 3'0". see what would happen while they 
Long Jump: 1. Landry, 11°8" were left all alone. There they slept. 
MacDuff, 11'0" 3. Tullock, 10°" - EAS bs 
Triple Jump: 1. Landry, 252" ‘ 
O'Brién, 180" 3. Landry, 172" 


Shot Put: 1. Fillippeli, 20" 
O'Brien, 18°0" 3. Laundry, 17° 


440 Relay: 1. Jackson, Lapointe. 
Masters, Petche. Time. 80.0 sec. 


High Jump: 1. Landry, 3'5". 2. 
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Junior Soccer 

Coach Grants’ Junior Soccer team 
opened league play on Friday Sept. 22 
against Trenton high school. ‘The 
Trenton 11 scored a 3 to 0 win ina 
hard fought game. The only scoring 
in the first half came off the toe of 
Wayne Potter to put Trenton in the 
Iead 1 to 0. From there they never 
looked back. Bill Dobbie and Tony 
Lewis completed the scoring for 
Trenton. : 


‘Wayne Wilson and Teddy Mankte- 
low play a good defensive game for 
OSD. 

Coach Grant is reported to have 
said in an interview that his boys 
were going to be tough to beat be- 
cause of the addition of a few bigger 
boys se 
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inscription on “howr-glass’ 


his way of life. 


Sundial Unveiled 
Pupils applaud as Superintendent Demeza points out to Russell Flagler 
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Even Low Animals Can Learn 


than us. No matter what, the animal 
still can learn. Many experiments on 
animals in 20th century laboratories 
‘have proved that man and animals 
share ways of learning, below the 
level of reason. 


Much like humans, the animals 
need thoughts, or feelings that make 
act. For example, a rat, which seems 
as though it uses an intelligence re- 
lated to man’s, tries to figure out how 
to reach the cheese, placed on the 
slope. Although pushing is unnatural 
for rats, the rat is taught to push a 
cart as well as to climb a tower and 
scramble up a slope. to receive its 
reward—the cheese. Because they 
learn fast to do the behavior associ- 
ated with the reward, rats are chosen 
as the laboratory animals. 


Shortest Way Home 

A network of paths called a maze. 
through which it ts difficult to find 
the way, is a good test of an animal's 
ability to learn from trial and error. 
At first the rat makes many wrong 
turns as it tries to pass through the 
maze from start to finish. But 
finally. after repeating the passings. 
the rat learns the way without an 
error. It is then able to head straight 
for the reward. a dish of water, at 
the finish. y 


Has your subscription to 
the Canadian expired? 
Please check your label. 
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‘As part of the Commonwealth Day ceremonies last May, Mr, H. R. Flagler, 
school bus driver from 1923 to 1963, was honoured in the unveiling of a sun- 
dial mounted on an hour glass pedestal made in’school shops as a tribute to 
Mr. Flagler's long years of faithful service during which being on time was 
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him every success in his new duties. 


We welcome back to OSD. all 
our members of staff and hope that 
they will havé another successful 
year. \ 


School opened on September 7 with 
385 students in attendance. Once 
again our numbers have been reduced 
following the transfer to Milton of 
the remainder of the ‘senior students 
who Hve in southwestern Ontario. 
In addition, those students living in 
York and Simcoe Counties have also 
had the opportunity of transferring. 


During the summer, the course for 
Teacher Education was again offered 


at Belleville. This year the Principal . 


of the course was Dr. J. Boyd whom 
many of our readers will remember 
as a former member of the staff. Dr. 
Boyd will continue as Principal of the 
Teacher Education Centre which is 
situated on the campus. There was a 
very large group attending. As well 
as members of the Milton staff, those 
from our school who entered the Part 
I of the course were: Mrs. B. Bren- 
nan, Miss J. Fader. Miss C. Janisse, 
Miss L. Johnson, Miss V/ Ling, Mrs. 
D. Phillips and Miss A. Walsh. Our 
staff members who were enrolled in 
Part 2 of the course this year were: 
Miss J. Johnston, Mrs. G. Kulback, 
Mrs. E. Maybee, Mr. M. Mohan, Miss 
G. Lam, Mr. G. Westwell, Mr. M. 
Mayo, Mr. S. Bramley and Mr. N 
Hoxford. 


In June the staff said goodbye to 
Mrs. V. Isard who retired after many 
years service in the school hospital. 
Hundreds of students have reason to 
be grateful to Mrs. Isard for her will- 
ing and conscientious service which 
has made their stay in the hospital 
more enjoyable. We all join in wish- 
ing her long and happy retirement. 

We also said goodbye to a number 
of other members. Mrs. Burnham 
has returned to the U.S.A. with her 
husband; Mrs. Bate and Mrs. Hud- 
son have taken up housekeeping and 
maternal duties. Miss Colson has 
crossed Canada to teach in the 
Jericho Hill School for the Deaf in 
Vancouver, Miss Enright has moved 
to Milton, Mr. and Mrs. Flynn have 
moved to teach in Toronto. Mrs. 
Porestell and Mrs. Leach have Icft to 
take up housekeeping duties. Miss 
Maidens is now a travelling teacher 
in the Niagara Falls area. Mr. Raw- 
lings has taken a Icave of absence to 
do missionary work in Puerto Rico. 

We welcome back Mrs. Gilham to 
the Junior School. 

During the summer Mr. Mohan 
Phys. Ed. teacher, married Miss Nan- 
cy White. Miss Fudge. Residence 
Counsellor, Junior Girls’. was marricd 
to Mr. John Rorabeck, and Miss 
Mumby, Residence Counsellor. Junior 
*Girls’. was married to Mr. Pant fol 
lins. Miss Elaine Tufts on the dinins 
room staff of the Main Schoot ws 
married to Mr Clar 


in 

and 

young deaf 

Mrs. Mc- 

Callum and Mrs. Hutchinson in the 
pre-school’ programme. In order to 
minimize the extensive travelling in 
Ontario, Mrs. Craig will be based at 
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Mrs. D. Phillips has joined Miss 
J. Fox and is teaching a second class 
of aphasic children. 


Mrs. Duiven, formerly Residence 
Counsellor on the Hospital staff has 
moved to Dorm 10. Mrs. Webster who 
was Residence Counsellor in the In- 
termediate Residence moves to the 
hospital in her place, Mrs. Thomson 
formerly with the Senior Girls’ has. 
moved to the Junior Girls’ Residence. 


replaced by Mrs. Joan Bird who is 
well known to some staff members 
having been Secretary to the Assist- 
ant Superintendent in 1961 and 1962. 


Miss Joyce Dorian formerly em- 
ployed in the office of a local busi- 
ness, joined the staff in the Bursar’s 
office on May 15, taking Miss Pre- 
vost's place. 


Mrs. Lois Rose, Secretary in the 
Dean of Residence’s office retired to 
assume full time housekeeping duties 
on May 19. Miss Sandra Prevost from 
the bursar’s office is filling the posi- 
tion vacated by Mrs. Rose. 


We wish to welcome these new 
staff members to OSD. and hope 
that they will enjoy their work here. 


Members of the staff and students 
at OSD. were deeply saddened to 
learn of the sudden passing on May 
27 of Mrs. Verna Phillips, Residence 
Counsellor for Dorm 7 and 8 of the 
Senior Girls’ Residence. Mrs. Phillips 
suffered a heart attack while being 
treated for an allergy after having 
been away from work only a day. Her 
death came as a severe shock to all 
her girls and the staff members at 
OS.D. She was well thought of by 
her girls and will be sadly missed 
by all of us. 


Mr. S. P. Strawbridge, the new 
Building and Maintenance Superin- 
tendent came to OS.D. in May 1967 
with a wide experience of construc- 
tions. From 1950 he was employed by 
No. 22 Works Company Royal Cana- 
dian Enxincers, Camp Picton and was 
involved in various technical capaci- 
tics. From 1954 to 1956 hé was em- 
ployed as a foreman-cicctrician and 
from 1956 to 1957 as Clerk of Works 
with responsibility for Maintenance 
and Construction at Camp Picton. 
Barracks, Picton Heights mar- 
ried quarters and 26 COD Cobour: 
From 1957 he was the Superintendent 
of utilities and special projects with 
responsibility tor he water and 
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Iam sure that many readers of the 
Canadian would welcome news of 
other old students and if any of them 
would care to send us details of wed- 
dings, and births, enclosing any 
photographs, we would be very inter- 
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P. W. Kitcher 


Mr. Kitcher came to Canada and 
OSD. Belleville in May, 1964 to take 
up the post of Audiologioal Services 
Adviser. Since that time he has been 
responsible for the Audiological and 
Psychological assessment and evalu- 
ation of children applying for admis- 
sion. He has travelling extensively 
through the province visiting clinics, 
hospitals and homes and establishing 
Maison with the various authorities 
to try to build up a comprehensive 
service for hearing impaired children. 
Apart from the general guidance to 
older children his especial ‘interest 
has been in the early diagnosis and 
treatment of deafness and has lec- 
tured and given demonstrations to 
doctors, health nurses and parents. 
He has also administered the home- 
visiting and parent-guidance service 
which is so important not only for 
the development of speech and lang- 
uage and of auditory and sense train- 
ing but also as a preventative mea- 
sure for the mental health of both 
children and parents. 


Mr. Kitcher was educated at Sel- 
hurst. Grammar School, Croydon. 
During ‘the war he served for six 
years in the Signals-Intelligence Sec- 
tion of the Royal Air Force in Eng- 
land. India and Burma. He trained 
asa Teacher of the Deaf at Man- 
chester University, England and 
taught in London. He received his 
Honours Degrees in History and Psy- 
chology from London University and 
following his post-graduate training 
Jeading to the Academic Diploma in 
Educational Psychology, was appoin- 
ted as Educational Psychologist in 
the County of Surrey. attached to a 
Child-Guidance Clinic and working 
with the School Psychological Ser- 
vice and Audiological Service of the 
County 
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Annual Gideon Service 


edition, and led in a prayer of dedi- 
cation. He expressed the hope that 


~the'students would make a habit of 


reading ‘their Bibles daily. Students 
participating in the ce were — 
Anne McKercher, who led in The 
Lord's Prayer; and Robert Schultz, 
who signed The 23rd Psalm. 


——< 


Commencement Address 
by Joseph G. Demeza. Supt. 


Ontario School for the Deaf Belle- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
JUNE 12, 1967 


“ON THE THRESHOLD” 


President Elstad, Members of the 
Board of Directors and the Faculty 
of Gallaudet College, distinguished 
guests, parents and friends of the 
graduates, and members of the grad- 
uating class of 1967; 


I feel greatly honoured personally. 
and as a Canadian and an educator 
of the deaf, to be asked to speak to 
you at this 103rd Commencement. 
Little did I think in the fall of 1951 
when as a fledgling in the education 
of the deaf I spent a month in visit- 
ing Gallaudet College, that I would 
be the recipient of this double honour 
on this day in 1967. For Canadians, 
this year has special significance. Ju- 
ly, 1st, 1967, marks the Centennial of 
Confederation, the birthday of Can- 
ada as a nation. I understand that 
Dr. Elstad in his good-humoured way 
has referred to my being here today 
as a “centennial project of Gallaudet 
College." I can assure him that this 
does make Canada’s centennial year 
a very special one for this Canadian. 
Perhaps this explains why I see some 
similarity in a centennial celebration 
and in a graduation ceremony, and 
perhaps this will Justify my using 
this idea briefly in my remarks to the 
sraduates. 


Before doing so, however. I want to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Has your subscription to 
the Canadian expired? 


Machum, Mrs, N. Brennan. 


J. Fader. * 


New Teachers, Residential 


And Health Supervisors 
Join Staff 


We welcome the following new 
members of staff and would like to 
introduce them ‘to readers of the Ca- 
nadian: 


Mrs. Nora’ Brennan spent her 


childhood on a farm 7 miles north 
of Marysville completing her elemen- 
tary school education ina one room 
rural school. She then transferred 
to Read Continuation School and 
Notre Dame Convent in Kingston. 
After graduating she obtained her 
Teachers’ Certificate at Ottawa Tea- 
chers' College. Her teaching! career 
began in a one room school near 
home and then for several years she 
taught in the Primary Division of the 
Scarborough Public School System. 
After a period of absence during 
which time she was married and had 
two daughters,* Mrs. Brennan re- 
turned to teaching in Marysville and 
Napanee and in Picton and Breadner 
‘Air Force School. Her interests main- 
ly revolve around the progress and 
development of:her eleven:anct twel~ 
ve year old daughters, school work 
and music. te 


Miss Judy Fader was born in Win- 
chester, Ontario, where she attended 
Public School and also High School 
for one year. When this school burn- 
ed down she finished her secondary 
education at North Dundas District 
High School, a composite school built 
to educate those from the surround- 
ing territory. She then spent a year 
at Ottawa Teachers’ College and gra- 
duated in May, 1967. She attended 
Part 1 of the training programme 
at O8.D. this past summer and now 
teaches Mathematics and English in 
the Senior School. Her extra curri- 
cular activities include assisting with 
the Girl Guides. 


Miss Claudia Janisse was born and 
raised in Windsor, Ontario and grad- 
uated from Corpus Christi High 
School with Senior Matric. She at- 
tended Windsor Teachers’ College 
and taught primary grades in Wind- 
sor for two years. She then taught as 
a member of the Canadian Lay Mis- 
sion Society on a Metis Colony in 
Northern Alberta returning Jast year 
to teach in Cocheneur, Ontario. She 
attended Part 1 of the summer course 
in Belleville during the summer and 
1s now teaching 7C1 and 7C2 History 
and 7Ca Mathematics and Social 
Studies. 


Miss Lee Johnson was born and 
brought up in Brockville. She gradu- 
ated with Honours Graduation Di- 
ploma from Brockville Collegiate 
Institute and Vocational School in 
May, 1967. She attended the Part I 
summer course in Belleville. Her in- 
terests are in languages, travelling. 
dramatics, ice-dancing and “people- 
watching.” 


Miss Vicky Ling was born and edu- 
cated in Belleville. She attended 
Quinte Secondary School for five 
years and graduated in 1966. She 
obtained her Teacher's Certificate 
frou Peterborough Teachers' College. 
This summer she returned to Belle- 


0 x.) Miss Lee Johnson, Mrs. D. Phillips, Miss H. 


Back row (1.:to r.) Miss V. Ling, Miss A. Walsh, Miss C. Janisse, Miss 


ville to take the Part I of the sum- 


to OSD. to help with the 


Mrs. J. Buffam, Miss L. Hockley, Mr. 


M. Rollins, Mrs. E, Beaudin. 


the choreography 
duction of “Li 


J. Hill, Mrs. C. Bolyea, Mrs. 


children. Her hobbies are gardening 
and golfing. 


Miss Holly Machum was born and 
brought up in Toronto and attended 
both Public and High Schools in 
Toronto's west end. After graduating 
she went to York University where 
she obtained her B.A. degree major- 
ing in Geography. She then went to 
Toronto Teachers’ College to take the 
Primary Specialist Course and at the 
same time took an extension course 
at the University of Toronto on the 
Karl Orff Method of teaching music 
to children. Her hobbies are sewing 
and skiing. 


Miss A. Walsh was born and raised 
in Kirkland Lake, Ontario. Following 
her graduation from High School she 
attended North Bay Teachers’ College 
and then spent a short time teaching 
for the Indian Affairs Branch in 
Moosonee. After taking one of the 
Department's Phys. Ed. Units at Mc- 
Master University she taught for the 
Saltfleet Separate School Board just 
outside Hamilton. Now as a member 
of the OSD. teaching staff Miss 
Walsh is enjoying her work in the 
Girls’ Phys. Ed. Department. 


Born and educated in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. Mr. J. K. (Ken) Hill 
joined the R.C.AP. at the outbreak 
of war in 1939 from which he retired 
in June 1966. After many moves -rom 
coast to coast while in the service he 
eventually settled in Belleville and 
lives at 139 Wright Avenue. After a 


. Period of doing casual work at the 


school he was appointed to the staff 
as a Residence Counsellor. 


Miss Lesley Ann Hockley was born 
in’ 1945 in Northampton, England 
where her family had been evacuated 
from London because of the German 
V-2 rocket raids. Following the war 


Quinte School.-On graduating from 
Quinte Miss Hockley worked for a 
year as a stenographer with the local 
company and then took the two year 
recreational director’s course at the 
University of Guelph from which she 
graduated in May, 1967. Her favour- 
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~“On The Threshold” 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ter, the legislation, and much of the 
—yfunds which make its programme 


development of the college. It was 
established more than one hundred 
years ago in a relatively young coun- 
try and has continued to flourish 
and develop ever since. When I vis- 
ited here in 1951 it was on the 
threshold of change. Without erasing 
the proud and worthy traditions of 
the past, fresh winds were blowing. 
New emphases and dimensions in its 
Programme were in the making. Soon 
thereafter these many fine new 
buildings were being erected to make 
changes possible. As I returned to- 
day further developments are 
in process. The National High Schoo! 
for the Deaf, which is to be estab- 
lished on the campus, is but one sig- 
nificant example. It is evident that 
the college is continuing to meet the 
challenge of changing times. I wish 
to commend the college especially 
for the warm and ready welcome it 


(Continued on Page 6) 


. “On The Threshold” 


(Continued from Page 5) 
extends t6 ft visitors from many 
lands and/for\jts willingness to share 


this typical of the ‘hospitality and 
- generosity of our American neigh- 

bours, but we want you to know that 

we are gratefui. 

Now I bring a few words more 
Particularly addressed to the gradua- 
tes. Like the centennial observance 
in our country, graduation is a time 
when you look backward and forward. 
We do not regard our centennial 
as the end of development and pro- 
.gress, but rather as an important step 
along the way — a kind of threshold 
to be crossed — marking the end of 
one century and the beginning of 
another. Graduation time may be 
regarded in a similar light. While it 
is the end of one important period 
in your lives, it is the beginning of 
another. As you stand on the thresh- 
old, no doubt you look backward with 
gratitude to all who have contrib- 
uted to your accomplishments — to 
your parents, teachers, friends, your 
Governments which have provided 
schools and financial assistance, and 
especially to the faculty of this col- 
lege. You probably look back to the 
day when you received your college 
admission examination results and 
remember the excitement and_antic- 
{pation with which you looked for- 
ward to your college career..No doubt 
you remember the great effort/that 
it took not only to prepare yourself 
for those examinations but to persist 
in your studies after arrival at college. 
Perhaps you wondered at times if it 
was worth it all. Today you know 
that it was. 

On this day as well you turn 
your thoughts forward to the future, 
and it is these thoughts that I would 
like to direct for a few moments as I 
suggest a few guide-lines for your 
consideration. 

My first suggestion is one that 
may seem to some to be out of place 
on this graduation day, just when 
you feel ready to close your books of 
relative leadership to which your 

~,graduation today would seem to en- 
title you, you must accept the prin- 
ciple of life-long or continuous 
learning. Some of you have already 
planned to proceed with further for- 
mal study, perhaps towards another 
degree, either here or elsewhere 

Others plan to enter now directly 

intg the field of employment. In 
“eit@r case, however, when the formal 
Jeatning within a school or college 
ends, then must begin in a less for- 
mal but just as important a way. the 
process of independent and indivi- 
dual and continuous learning. 

Have you realized that in the short 
period of your young lives more new 
knowledge has been discovered and 
developed by man than in all time 
before your birth, and that as cach 
discovery in a multitude of div 
fied fields has been significantly 
increased? We are in the midst of i 
knowledge explosion. In the race te 
keep abreast of the rapid develop 
ment of knowles 
to stay wher 
twenty years t 
formal learninz to 4) 
provided vou with 


i te 


must run just * 


to your fullest capacity as citizens of 
your country, your community, and in 
your family life. May you'leave here 
today with minds that are open and 
receptive, and with the urge as well 
as the skills, to feed and nourish 
them to the fullest extent of your. 
opportunity. ere 
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have been allowed to travel home at 
4 has been 


Marita Bast receives her Graduation Certificate. 


My second suggestion is that you 
guard well and exemplify those prin- 
ciples of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility that are the foundations 
of democracy. There-are some dis- 
turbing contradictions\ evident in 
today's society. Much is done in the 
name of freedom of speech and right 
of the individual which is unworthy 
of these principles. Each of us needs 
to remember that our freedom ends 
where the rights of others begin. 
While many people today will rise 
quickly on a point of order, jealous 
of any encroachment upon their in- 
dependence, if they feel that they 
are being forced into any kind of 
action against their will, the saine 
people will rush to follow a fad or a 
fashion for fear of being different or 
unpopular or not “in” with the crowd 
— and this applies cqually to youth 
and older people as well. I suggest 
that you dare to be different if in 
your own heart and conscience you 
know that right and truth and justice 
coupled with tolerance of the views 
thes: fundamentals of 


cond in 


level 7 to 9 may also have this pri- 
vilege, where maturity and travel 
complications are favourable, provi- 
ding that both parents and staff con- 
sider that the children will behave in 
@ responsible manner and that the 
parents will accept all responsibility 
for their safety and behaviour while 
travelling between home and school. 
Parents wishing to have their child 
considered for this privilege should 
write requesting this and outlining 
proposed travel plans. Address your 
requests to: 


Trophies to be Competed for in 1967-'68 


‘Miss B. A. Bird. Miss J. A. Brooker, 
Miss H.'F. ‘Conroy, Miss M. R, Dar- 


THOSE WHO PLAN TO TEACH AT. 
OSD. MILTON 


Miss E. Butt, Miss A. Bzovey, Miss 
Miss 


New Teacher Education 


Centre Established 
‘The first formal 


for 
the Deaf, Belleville, in 1919 under the 
direction of Miss Catherine Ford, 
who recelved special training for this 
purposé’at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Until 1957, the general practice was 
to provide the course on a three-year 
in-service basis. In 1957 a full-time 
one-year course was inaugurated. 

With the increased number of tea- 
chers required to staff the new On- 
tario School for the Deaf, Milton, a 
two summer, plus two-year in-service 
program was put into operation as 
an emergency measure in the summer 
of 1965. This summer program will 
termingte in 1968. 

To provide staff for the provincial 
schools for the deaf, day schools and 
classes for the deaf a one-year tea- 
cher education program was started 
this September. There are twenty- 
four teachers in the program. 

Dr. J. Boyd, PhD., formerly a tea- 
cher and audiologist of this school 

Inspector, 


tary and five Instructors in Profes- 
sional Training. These Instructors are 


chers at this school. They are Miss 
M. Hegle, Miss W. Huffman, Miss C. 
Maloney, Mrs. B. Ryan and Mr. W. 
Williams. 


‘The students are engaged full time 
‘Continued on Page 7) 
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Girls’ Athletic Association 
Awards Night 
Awards Night June 10, 1967. Ontario 
School for the Deaf Belleville, Ont. 
Executive 
8 Fleury, Marlene Joynson, 
Pat Weedmark, Helen Woodward, 


PROGRAM 

Grace. i Mr, A, J. Clare 
Toast to the Queen....Miss C. Maidens 
Guest Speaker—Beth Spark. 
(former graduate living in Guelph) 
Presentations: 1. Miss MacKenzle— 
for all help throughout the year. 
Volleyball, Basketball, Bowling, Soft- 
ball, Curling, Track and Field, School 
Pins GAA 
“The Future of the 0.8.D.\ Grad” 

“First of all I want to express my 
sincere (real) appreciation at being 
‘asked to say a few words to the 1967 
graduates of O.8.D. 

It is now five years since I left here 
and during those five years I have 
deal about what hap- 
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ee ; 
Cinderella Playhouse 
Presented At Annual 


O.S.D. Open House 

Using their imagination, members 
of the Junior Drama Club: of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, trans- 
formed the” Junior School's activity 
room into @ Cinderella Playhouse at 
O8.Ds' annual Open House. 

Cinderella, directed by C. Robbins, 
was delightfully presented to ari au- 
dience of parents and visitors. Cos- 


‘After the Junior play the program 
shifted to the Senior Schoo) audi- 
torium. A rhythm demonstration by 


_, 39 of the students using bells, drums 


and batons was accompanied by pi- 
ano. The program lasted half an 
hour, a 

Following the rhythm show a fash- 
jon show under the direction of Miss 
G. Lam, senior sewing teacher, was 
presented to the audience. All of the 
fashions were designed and con- 
structed by the students who mod- 
elled. them. The variety of. designs 
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a) Improvisation 

‘Using { the Karl Orff method of teaching rhythmics, these 

children sean teen ing or patterns an various percussion 

‘students are Perry Belleau, Andrea 
Joan Jewison. 


Championship against many excellent 
players. I expect no favours or allow- 
ances to be made because of my 
Iack of hearing and the players ac- 
cept me as being equal to them. My 
secret about winning the games is by 

ractising Positi Does 


pI ive thinking. 
positive thinking always work? Yes. 
Positive thinking will work if you're 


—Miss B. Lalonde, Miss C. Maidens. 
— 


Sr. Students’ Picnic 


varied from casual wear to evening 
wear. ‘ 

‘The models’ hair styles were de- 
signed by the girls in the beauty cul- 
ture classes, directed by Mrs. G. 
Lewis. 

In the evening all of the vocational 
shops were open to receive visitors, 
and students displayed some of the 
projects they had completed during 
the year. Parents picked up the take- 
home projects completed by their 
children. 


with ‘teachers, 


. —Intelligencer, June 10, 1967. 
——_>—___ 


My First Formal Party 


Nine OSD. les 
oe couples received an 
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played the music. The gym was de- 
corated with the side of a steam 
Borgen come) Pelcine! oa the wall: 
party without 

teachers supervising us. But we were 
lucky to have the best students at- 
and all behaved well, I 

guess. There were only two voca- 


lunch. We ate sandwiches, pickles, 
Olives and other things along 
a beverage. 


We should be extremely thankful 
to the staff advisors and Students’ 
Council executive for allowing us to 
attend the formal ball. This most 
fascinating party was a test of our 
manners and the way we should act 
in a world of oral communication. 
We all learned a lesson in using oral 
communication but we used some 
signs with each otherr 

We returned to the residence and 
thanked our partners for a most en- 
Joyable time and went to bed build- 
ing castles in the air about this 
memorable evening. 

—W. Gregory, 14C1. 


Are You Wishing 
It Was Springtime? 

In the spring of the school year, 
the senior girls of O.SD., Belleville, 
plan and stage a fashion show on 
Open House Day. 

In the Spring of 1967, Gayle Gau- 
dreau modelled a fashionable town 
dress. The mini-length skirt was com- 
plemented by matching shorts and a 
chic floppy brimmed hat. She, as 
well as all the other girls who took 
part in the show, aptly displayed 
their talent for: fashion and sewing. 

Look forward to Spring 1968. 
Where will the skirt lengths be? 
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J. B. Purvis, MLD. CM. D.L.O. c 
Supervising Teachers and Instructors in Professional 
Training 
3 Senior Supervising Teacher 
Supervising Teacher Junior School 
Supervising Teacher Advanced School 
Supervising Teacher Advanced School 
Supervising Teacher Boys’ Voca- 
tional School 
Mrs. H. Callaghan Miss J. Hocking Mrs. D. Phillips 
Miss V. Collier Miss J. Hulme Mr. C. Robbins 
Mrs. A. Davidson Mrs. P. Johnson Mrs. 8. Sandford 
Miss H. Durno Miss J. Johnston Mrs. G. Simpson 
Mrs. M. Eagle Mrs. B. Lynch Mrs. B. Smith 
Mrs. 8. Esford *Miss H. Machum Mrs. G. Usborne 
Mrs. H. Forster Mrs. E. Maybee Mrs. 8S. Wilson 
Miss J. Fox Mr. W. McMaster 
Mrs. G. Gilham Miss M. Nichol 
SENIOR SCHOOL 


i 


matics 
Newman Speech, Social Studies, Language 
Mathematics 
Reid Speech, Reading, Li 
N. Rickaby Speech, Language, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Driver Education 
M. Roberts Speech, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
Language 
Mrs. B. “Ryan Speech, Language 
F. Tompkins Speech, Reading, Science 
E. Vader Mathematics, Social Studies, Geog- 
raphy, Driver Education 
Miss R. VanAllen Speech lence 
Miss B. Lalonde Speec’ Geography, History, Lang- 
uage 
M. Mohan Science, Geography 


“Teachers-taking In-Service, Course in Education of the Deaf. 
Reading, History, Mathematics 
*Miss C. Janisse 
*Miss L. Johnson 
*Miss V. Ling 
Vocational School (Boys) 


Supervising Teacher 
F. Allore ...Industrial Arts & Crafts (Wood) 


.. Printing—Letter Press and Offset 
Welding, Machine Shop, Small Gas 
Engines 
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M. F. Mayo cn .General Shop 
L, E. Morrison . Z Printing—Hand and Machine 
Composition 
G. E. Westwell Auto Body and Maintenance 
Vocationdl School (Girls) 
Mrs. M. Bates eau Junior Commercial and Home Econo- 
mics 
Miss G. Lam Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 
and Home Economics 
Mrs, G. L. Lewis Beauty Culture 
Mrs. R. Lundy Intermediate Sewing 
Miss K. Mills Senior Commercial 
Mrs. E. McCullough Laundry ¢ 
Rhythm 


Supervising Teacher 
Miss J. Johnston 


NS 


‘Miss H. Machum, B.A. 


Coulter 

Cross 
NEW JUNIO! 
Miss M. BL iocsavoee Counsellor 
Miss T. Bole Mrs. G. Borabeck Miss 8. Warr 
Mrs. C. Bolyea a Twiss 
Mrs. J. Craft Mrs. A. VandeVooren 
NEW JUNIOR RESIDENCE (Boys) 
Mrs. L. Hough Counsellor 
Mrs. D. Beagle Miss D. Reynolds 
Mrs. L. Denyes Mrs. M. Bollins 
Mrs. C. DeVries Mrs. L. Thompson 
Mrs. E. Durkin i Miss B. Vaison 
JUNIOR SCHOOL STAFF 
Mrs. E. BR. McFarlane .. Dining Room Supervising 
Mrs. P. Higgins Dining Room Supervising 
Mrs. V. Nyberg . 
Mrs. F. Card .... 
Mrs. L Gauthier 4 
Mrs. M. J. Ames Fraser Mrs, E. Penney 
Mrs. M. Bonisteel Mrs. D. Henn Mrs. F. Saulnier 
Mrs, L. Cox Miss B. Leitch Miss L. Sexsmith 
Miss D. DeJong Mrs. B. Leland Miss B. Winters 
SENIOR SCHOOL STAFF ; 
Mrs. A. J. Stratford ....... Dining Room Supervising 
Mrs. K. Richardron - . «Head Cook 
Mre. D. Connors... ‘Cook 
Mrs. M. Allison Mrs. G. Mahar Miss G. Starrett 
Miss F. Carman Miss E. Naphan Mrs. A. Tanner 
Mrs. A. Cornelll Mrs. F. Perry Mrs. E. Treverton 
Mrs. B. Greatrix Mrs. E. Porath Miss D. Yeomans 
Mrs. B. Langton Mrs. E. Rash 
BAKE SHOP 
H. Johnston W. Ploeg 
LAUNDEY 


Building Services 
S. P. Strawbridge 


Superintendent 
ENGINEERS. 
D. McLintock Chief Engineer 
G. V. Gallivan N. M. Post C. Spence 
L. F. Lewis T. J. Smithson 
MAINTENANCE TEADESMEN 
J. Allan RB. Ellis Cc. McBride 
R. Aselstine H. Halsey J. Wilson 
MAINTENANCE-CABETAKING and CLEANING 
C. Hicks ee In charge 
Mrs. V. Berry Miss A. Lasier Mrs. A. Sykes 
J. Brown T. Thompsoa 
BR. Hennesey Mrs. D. Marshall Mrs. C. Walsh 
J. Closson C. B. Moore 
Mrs. D. Finkle M. Pope 
NIGHT WATCHMAN 
N. Welsh 
GROUNDS 
W. A. Jeune Groundsman-in-charge 
J. A J. Welbourn 
Transportation (Drivers) 
H. Carter K. Johnston P. Liebenthal 


z Teacher Education Center 
BELLEVILLE GROUP 


Miss B. Bird Miss L. Cabak Miss J. Doran 

Miss J. Brooker Miss J. Castello Miss N. Faulkner 
Miss E. Butt Miss H. Conroy Miss J. Fee 

Miss A. Bzovey Miss M. Darling Miss J. Fox 
MILTON GROUP 

BE. France Miss L. Ohiand Miss C. Taylor 
Mrs. M. Murray Miss S. O'Leary Miss L. Taylor 
Miss L. Hanes Miss M. Pattin Miss VY. Taylor 
Miss F. Littler Miss J. Pender Miss M. Thompson 


his eyes are 
complexio anh has three 
moles. He has a cleft chin like 
Kirk Douglas. Henry is rather 
shy with girls, 
FRANCES GAUTHIER 

Frances has a happy face. She 
has short, dark hair and an olive 
complexion. Her eyes are the 


LARRY SNIDER. 

Larry is very handsome. He has 
dark brown, curly hair and hazel 
eyes. His complexion is clear and 
tanned. He has an oval shaped 
face and four dimples. Larry has 
a straight nose and a firm chin. 
Many girls are fond of his face. 


RAYMOND BARTON 


Raymond has a shy, oval 
shaped face. He has light brown 
hair and dark brown eyes. His 


Visiting ‘Nurses from Kingston General 
Weedmark Describes the Shape of Henry Winiarczyk’s face. 


skin is pale and he has three 
moles on his left cheek. His smile 
is happy and his short nose is 
rather chubby. The girls like his 
big brown eyes. 


BRENDA MERKLEY 

Brenda has a sweet, shy/smile. 
Her face is round and her skin 
is pale. She has long, brown hair 
and wide blue eyes. Her nose is 
small and she has two dimples. 
Brenda looks like Shirley Temple. 


NORMAN FERGUSON 
Norman looks like the boy on 


the cover of Mad Magazine. He _ 


has a square face, a pug nose and 
freckles. His short hair is brown. 
His blue eyes look like they are 
dancing. His happy, smiling 
mouth turns up at the corners. 
The girls make Norman blush. 


PATRICIA WEEDMARK 

Pat has a happy, triangle 
shaped face. Her hair is long and 
light brown. Her eyes are large 
and dark brown. She has a fair 
complexion and four pretty dim- 
ples. Her nose is straight and she 
has a dimple in her chin. Pat has 
many boy friends because she is 
pretty. 


is the knowledge of facts and 
laws arranged in an orderly sy- 
stem. Yet science is more than 
just knowledge, it is the study 
and understanding of our na- 
tural environment. It is the how, 
the when, the where and the 
what of the things that happen 
around us everyday. The area of 
such knowledge and understand- 
ing is so vast that no man can 
have a grasp of more than one 
minute fraction of it. Scientific 
knowledge extends from sub- 


Hospital Took on as Pat 


atomic reaction’, to mental pro- 
cess; from mathematical laws of 
thermodynamics to the econo- 
mics of race relations; from the 
births and deaths of stars to the 
migration of birds; from the 
study of ultramicroscopic viruses 
to that of extragalactic nebulae; 
from ‘the rise and dissolution 
of cultures and of crystals to the 
rise and dissolution of atoms and 
of universes. The field of science 


grows continually. It is a search - 
that never. ends and is never 


Satisfied. 


General Aims Of The 
Science Programme 


To stimulate the natural 
curiosity of children by 
providing them with oppor- 
tunities to observe, investi- 
gate and discuss their en- 
vironment and to discover 
the interrelationships. _ 
To develop their ability to 


(a) 


(b 


solve problems through sci- | 


entific approaches such as 
observation, the gathering | 
of information, experimen- 
tation, the use of scientific 
instruments, interpretation 


(c) 


(g) 


(n) 


To have the pupils realize 


Tea Labay Performs an Experiment to show that Sugar isa 


- Carbohydrate 


of findings, and the draw- 
ing of conclusions and 
applying them to different 
situations. 

To develop scientific atti- 
tudes such as critical think- 
ing, respect for the opinion 
of others, willingness to 
change views, eagerness to 
acquire accurate informa- 
tion and a realization that 
the scientific interpreta- 
tions of today may be fur- 
ther developed and impro- 
ved by the scientists of the 
future. 

To encourage children to 
realize that.the arplinst, 

of scientific findingssho' 

be for mankind's improve- 
ment and not its destruc; 
tion, 

To develop an attitude of 
responsibility for wise use 
and conservation of natural 
and human resources. 

To give pupils an opportu- 
nity to discover possible 
fields for vocational train- 
ing, leisure time experi- 
ences and hobby develop- 
ment. To broaden their in- 
terests. 

To give further training in 
study-type reading, to ex- 
tend the vocabulary, to give 
experience in finding and 
judging materials, and f 


summarizing and outlining; 
to develop a questioning 


that the scientific approach 
to problem solving may be 
applied to other fields of 
learning. 

To develop an appreciation 
in the#pupils of things a- 
round them. 


(i) 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES 
1. Curiosity is the most impor- 

tant attitude. 

2. A scientist is not supersti- 
tious. He believes that for 
everything that happens 
there is a a natural cause, 
and he seeks to discover it. 

r1é°Aness is an im- 

attitude of a scien- 
tist. He is willing to accept 
new ideas when he knows 
them to be true. 

4, A scientist does not jump to 
conclusions. Before forming 
an opinion on any question, 
he carefully considers all 
available information and 
then bases his decison on 
the facts. 

In addition, good work habits, 
orderliness, neatness and dil- 
igence are all parts of a good 
scientific attitude. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE 
1. First-hand Observations: 
(a) Seeing for yourself, 
visits—to fairs, farms, fields, 
wogds, gdrdens, factories, obser- 


attitude and a desire‘to—vatories, zoos, etc,, careful obser- 


read and experiment. 

To encourage the pupils to 
learn to make generaliza- 
tions which they can use 
to interpret problems in 
their environment. 


The First Birthday Dinner in the Home Economics Room 


vations of the things you may 
see around you each day. 

(b) Trying things out for 
yourself: use every opportunity 
you have to test ideas for your- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


NI 


be D 
self ite making and ‘using science 
equipment you need. 

2. Reading! 

No one can discover for him- 
‘self all that he needs.to know in 
science. Use field guides, encylo- 
pedias, ‘scien! ee and 
other books to 
knowledge of aclent 


will be glad to share their know- 
ledge with you. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
How is new scientific informa- 
tion found? People learn by ask- 
ing questions when ‘they face a 
problem. Th science, as in arith- 
metic, problems are presented, 
but usually in science the facts 
to be\used in solving: problems 
must be gathered by observation. 
A science problem, then, is a 
question that must be answered, 
or a difficulty that must be over- 
come in the field of science. 

What is the scientific method 
of ‘solving problems? The great- 
est single factor in the develop- 
ment of science was the intro- 
duction during the seventeenth 
century of what has come to be 
known as the scientific method. 
The scientific method lays ‘out 
the means by which any problem 

isis + 


“will it bite me?”- 

In my classroom, I never. know 
what the day—or the pupils will 
bring. Ants, caterpillars, crickets, 
grasshoppers (or is it a locust?). 
@ salamander (‘Be careful, it bit 
my mother!”), they're all 
brought to the Science Room to 
see if the teacher knows all he 
should. 

One day, a group of boys, from 
a Class I've néver seen, appeared 


,at my door with a round gray 


object. “We found it in a tree,” 
they announced. “We threw 
stones at it. Do you want it? 
There weren't any bees in it!” I 
thanked them, taught them the 
word “wasp” and warned them 
not to throw stones at wasps’ 
nests any more. Next time, it 
might not be empty. 

In the Science Room, we learn 
to ask questions. We find out 
that most of the time the tea- 
cher doesn’t know the answers 


The Pupils’ of 10C1 Examine a Dead Bat at Close Quarter 


or experiment may be attacked. 

It consists basically of the fol- 

lowing steps: 

1. Have clearly in mind what 
the problem is; 

2. Gather together all of the 
facts from past experiences; 

3. Think of all possible answers 
to the problem; 

4. Select the best of the possible 
answers; 

5. Devise and carry out a care- 

ful set of experiments to test 

the selected answer; 

Look for defects in the me- 

thod; 

Repeat the experiments; 

Make the most sensible con- 

clusion; * 

9: Apply what you have learned 
in other situations and to 
future problems. 


SCIENCE IN THE FUTURE 


It is important to remember 
that, while science has solved 
many problems in the past there 
are still a great many to be sol- 
ved in the future—problems re- 
lated to disease, food production, 
communication, transportation 
and conservation. Although not 
all of us will become recognized 


Then we find out where to look 
for the answers ourselves. 

In the Science Room we may 
place a perfectly good stalk of 
celery in salt water and see it 
become as limp as a piece of rub- 
ber. Another day we may take 
a flower apart and learn the 
names of the parts (would you 
believe, nine different parts to 
one simple petunia?). Still an- 
other day may find us catching 
ants and putting them into our 
own special ant house (it, took 
two days of digging to find.the 
queen ant!). 

The Science Room is the place 
for all of these things and more. 
After all, “science” comes from 
the Latin word for “know” and 
we've only begun knowing! 

Mr. J. N. Rickaby 


A Trip To Woodstock 

On July the thirtieth, my pa- 
rents and I got up early in the 
morning. We left home at eight- 
thirty. My .ad drove from our 
home to Woodstock. We arrived 
there at eleven and went to a 
restaurant. We met Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bossence and Margaret on 
Bay Street. All of us walked 
downtown. Margaret, her mother 


| ‘large house and two children, 


Audio Visual Alds in the Library 


and my mother went to Rite- 
Way. Mr. Bossence, my dad and 
I went to the Bossence’s home. 
The others came back home from 
shopping. After supper everybody. 
went out to see a deaf man who 
lives on a farm. He had cut his 
dog's leg off with a scythe. It 
made me so sad. After that, we 
went back home. 

The next day, we went to 
Grand Bend. My father bought 
a bathing suit because he left 
his at home. Mom and I did not 
go swimming, so we went into 
the stores. I bought an ice-cream 
cone. We met deaf people who 
invited us to their trailers for 
supper. , 

The next day we went to Lon- 
don to see my aunts and uncles. 
We went to my aunt Edith and 
uncle John’s apartment. It has 
beautiful rooms. After that Edith 
and John took us to Aunt June 
and Uncle Jack’s. They have a 


Janice and Jeff are my cousins. 


“My uncle Jack works at the Ford 


Motor company. Jeff and I play- 
ed ball. We had a good time. 
For a few days, we stayed at 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bossence’s 
place. They told us that they 
were going to Alaska for their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary. 

That Thursday we left their 
home. Margaret went with us. 
We stopped at a St. Catherines 
restaurant and arrived home at 
seven p.m. The next day Mar- 
garet got on a bus for Ottawa. 
I had a good time in Woodstock 
and enjoyed visiting my aunts 
and uncles. 

Bonnie Perry 11C1 


Camping At Terrace, B.C. 
On July tenth I went for the 
first time to a camp scheduled 
for teen girls and boys, to stay 
for a week. After church we 
packed the stuff to get ready for 
* the camp. It cost ten dollars for 


each of us to stay there. My aunt 


Sing! Sing! Everyone Sing! 


paid for my. brother and me. A 
missionary drove us to the camp 
at Terrace, B.C., not far from 
Kitimat, B.C. We left about three 
o'clock in the afternoon and 
arrived, there about four. We had 
to wait for the priest to see 
where we would sleep in a cabin. 
His name was Reverend John, 
but some people called him “Un- 
cle John.” We had five cabins 
with six beds in each. 

Very soon, supper was ready. 
John blew the whistle. We had 
,to line up and say a prayer. Ev- 
eryday after supper we played 
whatever games we wanted to 
play. When the games were over, 
we had to go to the cabin to 
read the Bible and a man told 
us stories. Then we washed our 
hands and had devotions, before 
we went to bed. 

The next morning someone 
pulled my leg to get me up for 
exercises. John blew the whistle 
for breakfast. After breakfast 
John called four or five people 
to.do the dishes. We took turns. 
Some of the girls and boys clean- 
ed the cabins and swept the floor 
every morning. 

On July fourteenth the weath- 
er was so beautiful, that Uncle 
John told us to get ready for a 
hike in the morning at about 
ten o'clock. Everybody had to 
get ready and the women made 
some sandwiches for dinner. We 
went four or five miles from the 
camp. When we arrived that far, 
we said a prayer.and sang a song 
before we went up the mountain. 
Some of the girls and boys went 
up to the top of the mountain. 
I didn’t go up that far. but just 
tc the tree line. Later, it started 
to rain and our clothes were 
soaked. As one girl was climbing 
down the mountain, she fell near 
the snow. She hurt her back 
slightly. We went back to camp 
and had a big feast. 


On July fifteenth we left the 
camp, we had to pack our stuff 
and go home. 

—Betty Miller, 11C1. 


ao saz) 


©, Robbins and his class, Billy Nichols, 
Wayne Zito, Florence Faucher and Frankie 


A Trip To Sault Ste. Marie 

“(Continued from Page 2) 

On Saturday, July first, Dar- 
lene Gagne’s family came to 
Garson near Hanmer because 
her aunt was very sick in. the 
hospital. Darlene knew that I 
lived in Hanmer and the next 
day she told her mother that she 
wanted to see me. Later Dar- 
lJene’s mother phoned my mother 
about Darlene wanting to visit 
me. My father, two sisters and I 
went to Darlene’s uncle’s place. 
I was really happy to see her 
again, and took her to my home 
for one night. Darlene and I 
made plans to go to Darlene’s 
home because she wanted to take 
me there. I asked my mother if 
I could go to Sault Ste. Marie 
with Darlene. My :mother said, 
“Yes you can go.” I was so exci- 
ted because I’d never been in 
Sault Ste. Marie and seen what 
it looked like. 

On Monday, July third, Dar- 
lene’s family and I left Garson 
for. Goulais Bay near Sault Ste. 
Marie. But the weather was aw- 
fu] ,pecause there was a great 
thunderstorm and it rained hard. 
All the cars were stopped. They 
could not drive on the highway. 
We waited until the storm stop- 
ped, before we started driving: 
We all saw an accident on the 
highway at Blind River. Two cars 
and trailer were damaged. The 
persons were not injured but 
there was no policeman around. 
We all arrived at Darlene’s place 
about nine o'clock that evening. 

The next morning I was sur- 
prised to see a beach near Dar- 
lene's home. It was very large 
and the water beside it was 
smooth and blue. Darlene and I 
could see three islands. She went 
to one of them with her friend 
John who lives near her house. 
I could not go there because I 
was afraid to ride in the boat 
over the deep water. 

Thursday, July sixth, Darlene 
and I went downtown in Sault 


the speech, lip-reading, 
g and writing of the fruits 
‘Mr. B. McMaster’s group whose 
topics appear below, made apple- 
sauce in’ class from ‘apples pur- 
chased at the market. This acti- 
vity provided opportunity for 
further development of vocabu- 
lary and following of instruc- 
tions. “ 
Cheryl Aelick, John Baird, Doug- 
las Baxter, Jacques Maisonneuve, 
Janet Mawdsley, Dianne Poirier, 
Katie Roberts, Karen Ryall and 
James Solomon are in Mr. B. Mc- 
Master’s class. They are from 
my 42 nine to eleven years old and are 
Edwards, in theirfifth year of school. 


ea te 
Paul Baker, Patric! 
MacLean. —. 


OUR TRIP TO THE MARKET 


Yesterday morning we got on the 
big blue bus. We went to the 
market. Mrs. Gilham’s class, Miss 
Johnston's class, Miss Hulme’s 
class and Mr. Robbins’ class went 
with us. We saw apples, pears, 
grapes, pum pKins, corn, beets, 
cabbages, turnips, tomatoes, car- 
rots, onions, red peppers, green 
Peppers, potatoes, squash, nuts 
and flowers. We bought green 
grapes from a man. We bought 
big red apples from a woman. 
Mrs. Gilham’s class and our class 
went toa restaurant. We had hot 
chocolate and doughnuts. We 
paid money to the woman in the 
restaurant. We all came back to 
school on the bus. 


Ste. Marte. It is a big city just 
like Sudbury. We met Darlene’s 
girlfriend. She is deaf and had: 
been at school in O.8.D., Belle- 
ville, years ago. We got inside her 
car and rode all around Sault 
Ste. Marie where I had never 
been before. Then we stopped at 
the zoo to see the animals. I saw 
a big bridge from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Michigan in the United 
States. We went to Darlene'’s 
‘friend’s home and talked for a 
while. Darlene wanted to see her 
brother Carl so we went there. 
He was so happy to see her 
again. The next evening, Darlene, 
her brother, her mother and I 
went to the hotel, where there 
was a go-go dance. I saw four 
boys in a group, playing in a 
band like the Beatles. We had 
fun, 

On July ninth Darlene and J 
went to the bus station to wait 
for a Greyhound hus. We left 
Sault Ste. Marie for Sudbury. I 
cried a little because I’d like to 
live in Sault Ste. Marie. I had a 
lot of fun there. 

' Theresa St George 11C1 


A TRIP TO THE MARKET 
Thursday, September 28th was 
market day for five older Junior 
School classes. In preparation for 
their visit to the local market 
each class discussed and learned 
the names of a variety of fruits 
and vegetables which were in 
season. The teachers took flash 
cards with them and the market 
products were identified as the 
pupils saw them. There was 
much excitement as the children 
pointed out giant orange pump- 
kins, 


HOW WE MADE APPLESAUCE 
‘We washed our hands and put 
paper on the table. Then we 
washed the apples with cold wa- 
ter. We peeled the apples. We cut 
them into four pieces. We cut the 
hard core out of the apples. Then 
we cut the apples into many 


After their visit to the market, small pieces. 
the five classes had treats in a ‘We put the apples into the big 
restaurant. pot. 


Following-up activities play a 
vital part in making such excur- 
sions useful learning experiences. 
Through questioning, the tea- 
chers helped the pupils write ac- 
counts of their outing for their 
topic books. Then more time was 


Janet put a little water on them. 
‘We cooked the apples and water 
on the stove. 

Mr. McMaster stirred the apples 
and water many times. 

Mr. McMaster put sugar into the 
applesauce. 


READING AT THE INTERME- 
DIATE AND SENIOR SCHOOL 
LEVELS, 

To both. the hearing and the 
deaf child, reading represents the 
tool by which he must meet the 
requirements of the society in 
which he will live. 

At the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, an excellent foundation for 
reading is laid in junior school. It 
therefore becomes the task of the 
teacher of advanced level read- 
ing classes to constantly enlarge 
the vocabulary of the child, and 
to develop in him correct reading 
habits, tastes and skills. 
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“To accomplish the above aims, 
a variety of materials and teach- 
ing alds must be used. The work 
to be'covered in the weekly pro- 


_gram and the aids to be used are 


constantly varied so that, hope- 
fully, reading will never become 
a dull school subject. 

At.OS.D., we are very fortunate 
in having on hand a wide variety 
of visual aids and materials. 
Several overhead, movie and 
filmstrip projectors are available 
to the teacher, as well as film- 
strips, copying machines and 
countless series of textbooks. 

Following are two articles, one 
by,a senior reading student and 
one by an intermediate pupil. 

by G. I. Buller 


INTERESTING READING 


Every day, from 3:20 to 4:00, 
we go to Mr. Buller’s room for 
reading. We go to the library on 
Tuesday, where we have good 
stories and we choose books to 
read. 

Our reading class is not always 
the same. We sometimes read a 
very interesting adventure story 
about Pearl Divers. It is about 
men who dive underwater to look 
for pearls. * 

We also have lessons using the 
overhead projector and funny 
comic strips. We sometimes prac- 
tise reading to follow directions. 


Photo by Comera Ciub 


The Glory of Autumn 


Last week we studied a film- 
strip called the “Inchcape Rock.” 
Our class enjoyed it very much. 
10C2 find that reading is inter- 
esting and we know that it is 
important to learn to read pro- 
perly. 

by Brenda Merkley 10C2 

+ 


READING IN 7C1 


Our class has reading everyday 
from 9:30 to 10:10. Every Monday 
we go to the library. 

Sometimes we read an inter- 
esting story called “Jim Forest 
and the Bandits.” Sometimes we 
read other good stories. 

We read about two funny boys 
and we saw a filmstrip called 
“October's Party.” 

One day we read about the 
“Rabbit Who Wanted Wings.” 
He was always wishing for silly 
things. I like to read. 

= by Ann Durette 


Social Studies in the Senior 
Levels 

In the senior levels (10C - 14C) 

Social Studies is broken into two 

parts, History and Geography. It 

seems that of the two areas His- 

tory is the most difficult to teach 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Already at Belleville we have 
had our first touch of winter 
with heavy rain and snow flur- 
ries. Heavy coats are in evidence 
and noses and ears are begin- 
ning to glow. No doubt our 
readers in the north will be en- 
vious rather than sympathetic. 
One member of staff is even 
showing evidence that the hock- 
ey season has started. We are 
glad to know that the stitches 
have been removed. 


Early in the term we had the 
first of what will no doubt be a 
series of visits to the school. 
Student nurses from Kingston 
General Hospital toured the 
classes and buildings in the 
Junior and Senior Departments, 
They will be followed shortly by 
students from our neighbouring 
Loyalist College and from Hotel 
Dieu Hospital in Kingston. 


Messrs Norm Hoxford and Lea 
Morrison our Printing teachers, 
attended the Canadian Graphic 
Arts; Show, Toronto, Oct. 25th. 
Some $10 million worth of 
graphic arts were on display. 
Stimulatin’g demonstrations 
along with colorful product pre- 
Sentations made their visit most 
interesting. 

Messrs Noxon Foster and Stan 
Bramley, Vocational Teachers, 
with their respective students 
visited Gibbards- Furniture Fac- 
tory in Napanee, Wednesday, 
October 25th. It proved to be a 
most interesting field trip. 

Two former graduates of our 
school were married in Guelph 
on October 7. Elizabeth (Beth) 
Sparks became the bride of 
Adrian Ainsworth. Patsy Trask, 
another graduate was brides- 
maid. Beth and Adrian now live 
in Willowdale. 

Extra curricular clubs are in 
full swing having a wide range of 
activities. One of the most popu- 
lar has been the Camera Club to 
whom we are grateful for the 
reproduction of many of the 
photographs which appear in the 
Canadian. Future plans for this 
Club include production of mov- 
ies which can be used for train- 
ing programmes and as a record 
of activities as well as for enter- 
tainment. 

Several other senior students 


have widened their social ite in 
Belleville. Some were in’ 


ats 


recently to a dance at Nicholson 
College and agreed that they had 
an enjoyable evening. They were 
also invited to attend a perform- 
ance of the National Ballet of 
Canada at Centennial School and 
joined with over 400 teenagers in 
the following supper and dance 
sponsored by the local branch of 
the Ballet Guild. A large group 
also made the trip to Miltun to 
enjoy the Soccer games. 


Halloween has once again 
come and gone. All students are 
to be congratulated on the in- 
genuity and thought that went 
into the making of costumes 
which this year I think broke 
all records. 


Our Student Council Elections 
went off successfully and we look 
forward to the help they will 
offer in running many of our 
activities. Further details about 
this will appear in our December 
issue but in the meanwhile we 
all offer our heartiest congratu- 
lations to the Executive and class 
representatives and wish them 
every success in the coming year. 


Most younger people during 
adolescence have a need to be- 
come independent of adult con- 
trol. This is 2 normal process in 
growth towards adulthood and 
maturation but always causes 
difficulty and often some con- 
flict between the younger and 
older generations. The adult 


remain under control and so no 
longerto bea threat, 9 
As the adolescent’ seeks his 
‘personal identity it is the task of 
the adult to sée:that the inde-,, 
pendence is | accompanied by 
responsibility, responsibility no} 
only for himself but also for 
others. Although responsibilit; 
should have been a process which 
has been introduced gradually 
from an early age, the need is 
unfortunately too often not 
recognized soon enough. One 
should not be too surprised 
therefore when adolescents sud- 
denly allowed independence 
without prior training sometimes 
appear to be irresponsible. 


In our complicated modern 
society many laws are needed at 
Federal, Provincial, and Munici- 
pal levels and responsible citi- 
zens are expected to conform. 
Similarly in schools such as OSD 
rules have been formulated, first 
for the general well being of 
students, and second to ensure 
smooth running organization of 
academic, vocational and resi- 
dential programs. With an un- 
derstanding of the reason for 
laws comes an agreement to 
abide by them. 

Part of maturation is.a keener 
appreciation of the environment 
and the questioning of the 
standards and rules laid down by 
the older generation. Not all 
these rules are immediately ap- 
preciated as being useful and 
indeed fresh thinking some- 
times shows that some have 
outgrown their usefulness. Some 
on the other hand will still have 
value. 


In a fast moving age of new 
discovery and development there 
has to be a constant critical 
re-appraisal of conditions and 
ideas to ensure that one is not 
only living in the present but 
also that one is not doing some- 
thing new simply because it. is 
new. Many rules of the past still 
have value and yet may have to 
be adapted to the conditions of 
the present. 


Peter W. Kitcher. 


Student ‘Teachers 


n 0 
Representative Pe th 
Canadian Hearing Society 
Honoured as Citizen of the 
Week 


Joseph E. Hemming received 
the CKPM “‘Citizen of the Week” 
Award for the week of October 1, 
to October 7 from CKPM's Presi- 
dent and Managing Director, 
James'A. (B. N.) Stewart. 


Mr. Joseph E. Hemming was 
born in Hamilton, Ontario. He 
spent four years with the Royal 
Air Force during the Second 
World War, then transferred to 
the’ Fleet Air Arm of the Royal 
Canadian Navy where he served 
for 17 years. Upon terminating 
his military career in 1963, Mr. 
Hemming was appointed Eastern 
Ontario Regional Director of the 
Canadian Hearing Society. Since 
taking charge of the branch 
office in Ottawa, he has dealt 
with over fifteen hundred deaf 
and hard of hearing people. 
found‘employment for many of 
them?"and in addition ‘provided 
hearing aids and audiological 
services to numerous others. Mr. 
Hemming was instrumental in 
arranging for a Lion's Club bene- 
fit which raised eighteen hund- 
red dollars for the Community 
Deaf Centre Fund,.and is very 
active in the social affairs of the 
deaf community. He also works 
in close co-operation. with the 
Ottawa Parents of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Association. In 
addition to the tremendous en- 
joyment he derives from his 
work, “Joe” is a keen sports 


enthusiast with a preference for 
skiing and hunting. He and his 
wife Gwen reside at 785 Dickens 
Dr., Ottawa. 


Teacher Education Centre 1967-1968 
Front Row: (1. to r.) Misses I. Cabak; A. Bzovey; N. Faulkner; J. Castello; V. Taylor; H. Conroy; J. Doran; M. 
‘Thompson. 


Second Row: (1 tor.) Misses L. Hanes; M. Pattin; J. Pender; Mr. R. France; Miss M. M. Darling; Dr. J. Boyd. 


Ph.D., Principal; Mrs. M. Murray; Misses 


P. Littler; J. Fox. 


Third Row: (1. to r.) Misses C. Taylor, L. Ohland: 8. O'Leary: J. Brooker: E. Butt: L. Taylor: J. Fee; B. Bird. 


popular spot. The students en- 
joy the latest editions of maga- 
_ zines and newspapers. 

This year a little time had to 
be spent moving books on the 
shelves to make room for be- 
tween one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty books. Our 
reference section has a fairly 
good selection now too. I expect, 
in the future, to teach a unit of 
work about the use and value of 
reference books, In these lessons 
the pupils will be given..some 
practicalexperience and it is 
hoped that this will be carried 
over into research in other sub- 
ject areas, bs 

Near the end of the term in 
June the library received a beau- 
tiful set of drapes. It did not take 
the pupils long to show their ap- 
proval and appreciation with “T 
like,” or “pretty.” They were just 
what the library needed. 

This year a new overhead pro- 
jector was placed in the library. 
The overhead has been used in 
nearly every library reading les- 
son, With it I can bring current 
events and items of interest to 
the attention of the class as a 
whole. The overhead is placed on 
a regular desk table on casters 
and can easily be, moved when 
desired, 

To complete the library, new 
tables and chairs have been or- 
dered. The tables are trapezoid 
shaped which allows a great va- 
riety of seating arrangements. 
The chairs are to be upholstered 
in colours to match the drapes. 
When the tables and chairs ar- 
rive I feel that our library will be 
well equipped. 

H.C. Reid, 
Library Teacher. 


Senior Birthday Assembly 

The first Birthday of the 
school year 1967-68 was held in 
the auditorium on October 3rd at 
8:30 in the morning. The co- 
chairmen were Mrs. Ryan, Miss 
Janisse and Mr, Vader. Miss Van 
Allen was the projectionist. Mr. 
Graham played the piano ac- 
companiment. 

Mary Michelson opened the 
programme with The Lord’s 
Prayer. Dale Kasarda led in the 
singing of God Save the Queen. 

Dr. Demeza and Mr, Kitcher 
congratulated the following pu- 
pils on the celebration of another 
birthday: 

Group 1 
Lynda Dyke, Alex Brill, Roger 
Rousseau, Pauline Wreggitt, Joe 
Masters, Charles Miller, Alvin 
Mundell, Bobby Viau, Ted Labay, 
Jackie Gougeon and Barbara 
Proskiw. 

Group 2 
Karen Lee, Aladi Mawakeesic, 
Ricky Rinne, Michelle Loiselle, 
Gerald Frost, Carolyn Greer, 
Barbara Murray, Sherry Masters, 


The pupils of 7C1, led by their 
teacher, Mrs, Ryan sang “Twin- 
kle, Twinkle little Star”, “Bingo” 
and “God Sees the Little Spar- 
Tow Fall”. 

Miss Janisse assisted 702 in the 
Presentation of a short skit on 

ving. Miss Janisse’s 
class, 7Ca presented another skit 
called Autumn leaves. 

14C1, under the leadership of 
Mr. Graham, sang “God Our Lov- 
ing Father” and “Are You Sleep- 
ing Frere Jacques.” They were 
joined by 7C1 to'sing “This Land 
is Your Land”, 

The programme concluded 
with the singing of O Canada. 

—Elgin Vader. 


Thanksgiving Day Dinner 
Senior Dinner Room 

October 9th will be a day long 
to be remembered by all the sen- 
for girls and boys who were pre- 
sent for the delicious Thanksgiv- 
ing Day dinner prepared by the 
kitchen staff under the direction 
of Miss Mackenzie. The buffet, 
which for-more than a week be- 
fore Thanksgiving was weighted 
down with all the various types 
of fall vegetables and fruits, 
seemed to be more prominent to 
all of us, as we sat down to din- 
ner, after grace was said. The 
bright coloured paper napkins 
added to the picture, as the girls 
and boys took their places at the 
gaily decorated tables. 

Apple cider proved to be a real 
appetizer to the Turkey Dinner, 
served with all the added trim- 
mings of potatoes, peas, hot 
gravy and cranberry sauce. This 
was followed by a generous por- 
tion of old fashioned Pumpkin 
pie and whipped cream, and then 
finished off with, as the girls and 
boys remarked “The Best Home 
Made Fudge Candy” ever! 

A hearty vote of thanks was 
expressed to Miss Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Strafford and all the staff 
by Phillip Meany. Thunderous 
applause by all present followed 
Phillip’s remarks, indicating the 
appreciation of all the girls and 
boys for those who worked so 
hard, to give the many seniors 
remaining on campus, such a 
wonderful Thanksgiving Day 
Dinner. 


Wilfred Doyle. 
Senior Boys’ Residence. 


Senior Commercial 

Business arithmetic has been 
added to the commercial course 
for the graduating class this 
year.'One period a week is spent 
improving and maintaining their 
skill with numbers. 

Along with themechanical 
skills, the students solve pro- 
blems such as they might meet 
on an employment test, or civil 
service examination. Checking 
numbers and proof-reading 
names and numbers are also part 


of the attempt to develop basic 
clerical skills. 
—K. M. Mills. 


Sing! Sing! Everyone Sing! 
As a part of the senior Protest- 
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difficulty of 
trying to evaluate the homes of the 
five hundred and fifteen children 
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Dr. David Peikoff of Greenbelt, 
Maryland (formerly of Toronto, 


. original goal of a $100,000 Cent- 


ennial Fund reached $520,000 
before its presentation to the 
college. 

Prior to heading the Fund 
Drive, Dr. Peikoff served from 
1945 to 1960 as service manager 
of Sealy Mattress Co. of Toronté, 


@ family-owned manufacturing © © 


concern. 

Born in Poltaya, Russia, he 
was graduated from the Mani- 
toba School for the Deaf in 
Winnipeg, Canada, in 1917. In 
addition to his B-A., he holds an 
honorary LLD. (1957) from 
Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Peikoff was president of 
thé Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association from 1954 to 1961. 
He served as president of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf 
for 18 years and as executive 
secretary of the Canadian As- 
sociation of the, Deaf from its 
inception in 1940 until he came 
to Washington, D.C., in 1961. He 
was chairman of the Canadian 
Deaf Scholarship Fund from 1945 
to 1961; vice president of the 
National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, 1943-1947; and second vice 
president of and fund raiser for 
the National Association of the 
Deaf for,over 10 years. 

He is married to the former 
Pauline Nathanson of Winnipeg, 
Canada, who is an alumna of 
Gallaudet College. 


—The O.AD. News. 


O.S.D. Holidays 
As the Holiday at 0.S.D. Differ 
from those of the Public and 
High Schools Would Parents 
Please Note the Following Dates: 


FALL TERM—1967—School 
closes and students will travel 
home on Wednesday, December 
20: 


+ 

WINTER TERM—1968—Classes 
start Thursday, January 4. 
School closes and students will 
travel home on Thursday, 
March 14. 


SPRING TERM—1968—Classes 
start Tuesday, March 26. 
School closes and students will 
travel home on Wednesday, 
June 26. 


SPECIAL EASTER CLOSURE 

The school will also close on 
Wednesday, April 10 and will re- 
open on Wednesday, April 17. 
This is a special short holiday to 
cover the Easter weekend and 
only those students who live 
within easy travelling distance 
and for whom necessary arrange- 
ments can be made will be 
travelling to their homes. 


Woman in traffic court: “I 
was driving down Main Street 
with my husband at the wheel.” 

eee 

Poise is the ability to talk 
fluently while the other fellow is 


paying the check. 


tion to the past. 

Again I must emphasize the 
importance of taking the pupils 
into the past and of having them 
live the areas with you. They 
will enjoy the story and get more 
from it and so will the teacher. 

After acting, explaining, and 
demonstrating the story, the 
notes can be developed and co- 
pied into their books for a record. 
At this time, maps and diagrams 
can also be put in their books. 
Then at a later date questions or 
a small test can be used to test 
their compreshension. 


Geography 1s easier to learn 
because it is more concrete. 
There are more visual aids which 
help to demonstrate geography. 
You can build up a list of words 
that demonstrate the feeling of 
climbing a mountain and soon 
you will have most of the pupils 
climbing the mountain, with you. 
When you have accomplished 
that feeling you can be sure they 
know what a mountain is like. 

In the Senior levels of O.8.D. 
the outlines of courses in History 
for 10C cover the period from 
the coming of the Indians 

. through. most of the Canadian 
explorers up to 1800. Not all 
classes are able to cover all this 
material but some can take the 
course in detail. 

Geography for 10C is the 
Geography of Canada. This in- 
cludes the geographical position 
of Canada in the world, political 
geography and a beginning of 
physical geography (lakes, rivers, 
geographical areas, rainfall and 
vegetation.) 

As another aspect of geo- 

graphy, the teacher can relate 
the explorers to the parts of the 
country they explored and about 
which the pupils have heard and 
know a little. Names are no 
longer abstract. 
The Mackenzie River is no longer 
an abstract name. It is a river 
in Canada. It is in the north. 
Eskimos live there. The name 
Mackenzie River finally has some 
meaning, 

In 11C Canadian History is 
continued from 1800 to 1900. In 
this course the history is more 
political as it develops Canada 
into ‘a country. It shows how the 
colonies grew, how they shrugged 
off the reins of colonialism and 
emerged to the Canada we have 
today. 

The geography of 11C also 
follows from 10C, but more em- 
phasis is given on -physical: re- 
gions and their economic import- 
ance. 

The history of 12C is American. 
It begins with the founding of 
the thirteen colonies and pro- 
ceeds through most of the major 


y geography of 12C 4s also 
Regions and dealing quite. ex- 


is tenéively with the Economic 


restricts the course to the barest 
essentials. 


The history of 14C covers 
Canada, Britain and U.S.A. from 
1900 to the present day. Only 
14C1 takes History. This course 
follows fairly closely to the Grade 
10 course. The pupils must read 
the test, answer questions and 
make their own notes. Since’'most 
of these pupils hope to go to Gal- 
-laudet they must be able to read, 
understand and write a compre- 
hensive summary on their own. 
At this level the pupils are able 
to work on their own, but at 
times need help in understanding 
meanings, developing ideas and 
using connected language. 

M. Roberts 


A Letter From Miss Norman 
This is a greeting from Miss 
Norman. Many of our senior girls 
remember her fondly when she 
taught sewing and needlecrafts. 
Miss Norman came to Canada on 
a holiday from her native Eng- 
land. 

I am very happy to be in Ca- 
nada for her hundredth birthday, 
and I am having lots of fun. Iam 
staying with Mrs. Quinn, who 
used to plan such good meals 
for you. Now she lives in Kings- 
ton, in a pretty apartment with 
a view over Lake Ontario. We 
went to Expo and Stratford and 
have done many interesting 
things. and last week we had a 
trip which I enjoyed more than 
all the rest. 

Do you know that no country 
in the world (and I’m sure you 
will remember that I went all 
round it!) has such gorgeous 
colour in the Fall? In other 
countries, the leaves turn brown 
and fall off so gently that they 
are hardly noticed. Here, they 
suddenly turn scarlet and gold 
like flame. 

We took a friend from Eng- 
land, who has never seen this 
beauty, up to Algonquin Park. We 
went past Sharbot Lake and 
Mazinaw Lake and our friend 
kept saying “Please stop, I must 
look at this view.” She took many 
pictures to show her friends in 
England and said that people 
who live in Canada and see this 
glorious colour every year are 
very lucky. 

I think so too. Don’t you? 

Eleana Norman 


Student Council 

Instituted nearly three years 
-ago, the O.S.D. Student Council 
has been useful in involving 
many of our Senior School 
students in the work of broaden- 
ing our school life and activities. 
They have learned something 
about the procedures of opera- 
ting meetings and committees. 
It has also taught those involved 
much about the problems to be 
faced when one accepts respon- 


hoped that O.SD. will be 


In June of the present school 
year, we plan to hold elections 
for the executive of the 1968-’69 
Student Council. This will mean 
that in September 1968, the exe- 
cutive will be in office. This will 
make it possible for the organi- 
zation to be more or less “‘self- 
starting” in future rather than 
having to wait for the staff ad- 
visor to initiate the proceedings. 

We hope that in the next issue, 
we shall be able to report on the 
elections and their outcome. 
Good luck to all the candidates! 


Retreats Conducted at 
O.S.D. Belleville 
‘ 1963 - 1967 
For the past four years the 
Roman Catholic pupils have been 
fortunate in being able to attend 
an annual retreat conducted by 
priests who, for many years, have 
been associated with the Deaf in 
the United States and in Canada. 
The first of these retreats (or 
missions) in 1963 was given by 
the well-known missionary 
priest, Reverend David Walsh, 
C.Ss.R.. from Detroit, Michigan. 
Throughout the United States 
and Canada, Father Walsh is 
known for his work with the 
adult deaf and with the children 
in the schools. Since his first 
visit to the Belleville school in 
1963 he has been in forty-eight 
States and in the ten provinces 
of Canada. 
From September 12th to Sept- 
“ember 14th, 1963, Father Walsh 
met with the pupils ages 12 to 
19 years in the evenings, (not 
encroaching on school time). 
Each evening there were two 
sessions, the first with pupils 
aged 12 to 15 years and the 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
School Closes Wed., December 20 


The Nativity 


Q@ Christmas Pageant 
presented bp 
The Pupils of 
The Ontario School for the Beat 
Belleville be 


Friday, Becember 15 


| Saturday Wecember 16 
1967 
at-8:15 p.m. 


The second retreat in 1964, 
was conducted by Reverend John 
Wilson of St. Augustine’s Church 
2486 West 14th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Father Wilson has devoted 
many years to apostolic work 
with the Deaf in Cleveland. The 
retreat which he conducted at 
the Belleville school from Thurs- 
day, September 25th to Sunday, 
September 28th 1964, was organ- 
ized similarly to the previous one 
given by Father Walsh. All ses- 
Sions took place in the evenings 
and confessions were heard on 
Saturday. At the close of the re- 
treat at the 11:00 a.m. Mass on 
Sunday, Father Wilson used the 
overhead projector during his 
verbal and manual explanation 
of the Mass. The use of this vis- 
ual aid helped to clarity some of 
the more difficult concepts for 
many, of the deaf children. 

- 

This second very successful 

retreat had no sooner closed than 
‘Continued on Page 6) 


Protestant Sunday Services 

This year we are trying some- 
thing new with the Sunday 
afternoon services for Protestant 
students. The services this year 
are to be planned with the assis- 
tance of the members of some of 
the Protestant Religious Educa- 
tion classes. 


There will be five services in 
all during the year, with the first 
one on Sunday October 22. Each 
of the services, it is hoped, will 
have a talk by a minister from 
one of the churches where our 
pupils attend on Sunday morn- 
ings here in Belleville. The final 
service in June will be taken, as 
in past years, by the Gideons who 
will present New Testaments to 
the pupils at the 10th level. 


It is hoped that these services 
will be meaningful to our stu- 
dents, especially as they have an 
opportunity to take part in the 
planning and conducting of 
them. 


—N. Rickaby. 


OSD. , 
Continued trom: Page 2) 
plans for a third one began to 
take shape. This time it was not 
necessary to go so far afield to 
obtain the’ services of a retreat 
. Our own Canadian 
it, Mol ior J. A. Carley 


‘was located in Belle- _ 
ville in 1965, this time as pastor 


of St. Joseph’s Church. Father. 
Carley, as curate in St. Michael’s 
parish in the mid and late forties 
was chaplain for the deaf child- 
ren at the 0.8.D. His expert 
instructions, given. manually on 
Sunday afternoons, won for him 
the everlasting friendship of the 
Catholic pupils. Many of them, 
as later graduates, have since 
been married by him in Ottawa. 

It was Monsignor Carley who. 
__. conducted the third annual 

> retreat from September 23rd. to 

\ September 26th. 1965. Again, all 
meetings were held in the even- 
ings and on Sunday there was 
a special Mission Mass at St. 
Joseph's Church. Reverend T. J. 
Boyle, at that time the chaplain 


the Mass with Monsignor Carley 
“explaining it manually. The third. 
successful retreat had closed. 

Circumstances did not permit 
the organization of a retreat for 
the fall of 1966. However, early 
in 1967 the school was very for- 
tunate in ‘being on the itinerary 


of Reverend C. J. Springer, @ 
redemptorist missionary from 
Bellaire, Texas. Father Springer, 
like Father Walsh, is known 
throughout the length and 
breadth of North America. On an 
April day last spring, ‘Father 
Springer arrived in Belleville 
complete with trailer in which he 
frequently offers Mass. The 
children were quite intrigued 
with Father's set-up for travel- 
ling from place to place conduct- 
ing missions for large or small 
groups, as the case may be. 

The fourth retreat was organ- 
ized for evening meetings on 
April 13th and 14th, 1967. Father 
Springer began each evening 
with Mass in sign language. 
Following. the Mass, the older 
pupils remained for instructions 
and for a discussion period. At 
this time the teen-agers had the 
opportunity of seeking advice on 
their own particular problems. 
All previous retreats provided a 
similar hour for the teen-agers. 

The fifth retreat, was held in 
1967, from September 14th to 
September 17th inclusive. Rev- 
erend David Walsh, C.SsR., 
Detroit, Michigan; again included 
Belleville on his list and as usual, 
left both pupils and teachers 
inspired to put forth their best 


for the deaf children, celebrated: 


older pupils and this year was 
no exception. Many of the senior 
girls and boys commented after- 
wards to their teachers. They 
generally agreed that the ques- 
tion and answer period was very 
helpful to them. 


At the 11:00 a.m. Mass in St. 
Michael’s church, Father Walsh 
again inspired the whole con- 
gregation. It: was a lesson for the 
hearing to learn from Father's 
simple explanations, directed 
entirely to the deaf children, just 
how much the Mass means, and 
how beautiful it is for the Deaf, 
if they will but observe all the 
Mass movements and learn what 
they symbolize. 

During each of the annual 
retreats, a time was found for 
the Catholic teachers to meet 
with the retreat master.to discuss 
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Senior Girls do plenty of business ‘Arithmetic in the Typing Room 
Suzanne Dube and Monique Charette 


problems and to seek help in 
teaching and guiding their pu- 
Pils. 

All of the retreats have been 
very helpful and inspirational to 
the teachers as well as to stu- 
dents, and it is hoped that this 
important event will continue to 
take place annually at the O.S.D., 
Belleville. 


Workshop For Teaching 
Religion to the Deaf 

Mercy College, Detroit Michi- 
gan was the site chosen for the 
fourth Workshop for Teaching 
Religion to the Deaf. Reverend 
David Walsh ..C.Ss.R., who has 
spent eighteen years doing Mis- 
sionary work among the Deaf in 
Canada and the United States, 
was the Director and the Inter- 
national Catholic Deaf Associa- 
tion was the sponsor. 

Reverend Patrick Carty, curate 
at St.'Michael’s parish and cha- 
plain for the Catholic deaf child- 
ren at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville, Mrs. Helen Cal- 
laghan and Mrs. Bertha Lynch, 
teachers at the Belleville school 
were among the one hundred 
priests, sisters and lay people 
representing Canada and the 
United States. It was a privilege 


Patsy Gaylor, Shirley Bevens and Linda Dyke 
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for them to attend this Work- 
shop to learn new ideas and 
methods of bringing God’s Word. 
to the deaf children whom they 
are teaching. The sessions, held 
from August 8th to the 18th in- 
clusive, included lectures on 
Liturgy, Scripture, Sacraments, 
Commandments, problems of the 
deaf, methods of teaching and 
demonstrations with deaf child- 
ren from the Detroit schools. All 
demonstrations were given by 
specialists in the field. Many 
ideas were exchanged not only 
in discussion groups, but in the 
personal contacts made on 
campus with so many people 
from as far as Vancouver, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Boston, all 
with the same interest “Teaching 


Religion to the Deaf.” 


Deaf Have Own Vernacular 
By GEORGE WILSON 
BELLEVILLE —“The mass is 


"more beautiful for the deaf than 


it is for others because it is a 
ceremony in sign language,” says 
Father David Walsh C.Ss. R., De- 
troit, Michigan, who has served 
the deaf in a special way since 
his ordination 20 years ago. 
ESSENTIALLY a missionary, 
Father Walsh travels the conti- 
nent preaching to and teaching 
the deaf, especially in schools 
such as the Ontario School for 
the Deaf here. Father works 
closely with the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, a lay 
aaa organized in Toronto in 


Father Walsh visited Belleville 
to conduct a retreat for the OSD 
Catholic pupils and included in 
his program talks to junior and 
senior groups, religious education 
periods, preparation for confes- 
sion, and detailed explanations 
of the Mass. 

Perhaps the most dramatic 
event in the four-day program 
came on Friday evening when 
Father said Mass in the verna- 
cular of the deaf—sign langu- 
age, He used the opportunity to. 


give a special explanation of the 
ceremony. 

IN AN INTERVIEW, Father 
Walsh commented that Canada’s 
estimated 21,000 deaf-mutes 
need to be included in the com- 
munity but because of their 
deafness, they feel isolated from 
the mainstream. 

He said that the new liturgy 
has a tendency to make the deaf 
person feel left out as he no lon- 
ger reads his missal and sees that 
his hearing neighbor is also read- 
ing a missal. Seeing others in the 
church responding to prayers 
and singing hymns without re- 
ference to printed words makes 
him feel isolated. 

“DEAFNESS is a spiritual 
handicap,” said Father Walsh, 
“as deaf persons cannot get into 
the spiritual life of the liturgy, 
counselling, or any activity that 
requires the use of hearing or 
speech.” 

:Affer all,” he observed, “much 
of our learning, especially ab- 
stract ideas, comes through the 
sense of hearing.” 

Father Walsh felt that as 
deafness is an invisible handicap, 
it does not awaken the same re- 
sponse in others as a more obvi- 
ous handicap might, and the 
deaf do not get the attention 
that their handicap should de- 
mand. 

“Lack of communication usu- 
ally means lack of understand- 
ing.” He continued that the deaf 
do not want pity but to be accep- 
ted for what they are. 

Eighty-five boys and girls from 
the school attended the retreat 
which closed with a special Mass 
in St. Michael's Church. Father 
Walsh led the children in public 
prayers of the Mass in sign lan- 
uage. 

He gave the homily explaining 
how the Mass held special signi- 
ficance for the deaf children. As 
he signed his message to the 
children he also spoke so that 
the hearing people in the church 
could understand him. 


— ee | 
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Senior Girls in the Typing Room 
Betty Fitchett and Lucienne Thibeault 


graduates and students who left 


have been condensed because of 
space limitations. The following 
are the letters: 


Dear Mr. Bryant: 

The former teachers I guess 
would like to know how I have 
been getting along since I left 
school. I am indeed fine. I got a 
new job at the Loyalist College 
and I like to work there. I came 
there to fill out the application 
form and they asked me to start 
to work on the 18th of Sept- 
ember, The people including the 
teachers, office staff and others 
are very friendly to me. 

All I do is copying for the 
Adminstration and the teachers; 
that is Gestetner, Ditto and 
Photostat: Sometimes I do some 
typing for Mr. Harry, the Bursar. 

My rate of pay is quite good 
and I have been promised a raise 
in six months. 

Tam on a thirty day trial and 
I will try very hard to do my best 
and I hope to get steady employ- 
ment at the college. 

Before I started to work at the 
college, I was working’at the 
General Electric in Trenton, as 
a machine operator. I was on 
shift work for two weeks working 
at. nights and for two weeks 
working in the day time, I made 
$1.46 an hour on the day shift 
and $1.58 per ‘hour on the night 
shift. I worked at General Elec- 
tric almost four months. 

I would like to thank you for 
all that I have learned at school 
which will help me the rest of 
my life. My thanks to Miss Mills, 
our Commercial teacher, for 
teaching me how to use the ma- 
chines and to do typewriting. I 
hope that the staff will visit me 
at Loyalist College room 142 
sometime after school if they can 
take the time. I work from 9 a.m. 
in the morning till 5 p.m. in the 
evening. 

Sincerely yours, 


Karen Rogers. 


Dear Mr. Bryant: 
First at home, every chance I 


get I help my parents on the 


farm. It is nice here. 

At work I build sail boats at 
Hinterhoeller Boats. I am in the 
finishing end. I mabe cabinets 
etc., for the sail boats. These sail 
boats are from twenty to forty 
feet in length. 

I get along well with everyone 
at work. They seem to under- 
stand me and I them. 


My recreation time consists of 
swimming, archery and just ly- 
ing around in the sun. 


After all these years of school 


“Before ieawing schoo I 
thought ‘that ¥ would like 


I came back home to find a 
good job and a place to live. 

Last July we received a word 
from Mr. Montgomery, who 


found a job for me closer to. 


Belleville, where I can come 
home to spend weekends with my. 
parents. 

Now I am living and boarding 
with five deaf people, who were 
members of the O.S.D. several 
years ago. It is only two blocks 
from my work which is at The 
Physician's Services Incorp. I 
work on filing, billing, etc. for 
three months until the boss has 
an opening as a typist for me. 

Ihave found many deaf friends 
at the deaf church and other 
places. I feel much happier now 
that I have a more satisfying 
job. 

I want to thank all the people 
at the O.S.D. for letting me come 
to O.S.D. for three years after 
leaving the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf in Detroit so that I 
could learn typing and key pun- 
ching and other business opera- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bonnie Lee Taylor. 


Dear Mr. Bryant: 

How are you feeling these 
days?:I am fine thank you my- 
self. I would like you to tell all 
the teachers and all the girls 
and boys hello for me. 

I go to work every morning 
with my uncle who works close 
to where I work. We leave at 7 
o'clock in the morning. I like the 
work fine but I like the lunch 
breaks better then all the em- 
ployees come together and we 
have a good time. 

This year my girl friend and I 
went to The Canadian National 
Exhibition. We were there all 
afternoon and we had a lot of 
fun. We went on some of the 
rides and ‘‘boy” we were scared 
half to death. I also won a prize. 
a@ French poodle. My girlfriend, 
who is not deaf but to whom I 
taught the sign language, and I 
go to the movies sometimes to- 
gether. I seldom meet any deaf 
boys or girls. I have many new 
hearing friends but most of the 
time I am very tired when I come 
from work and I usually go to 
bed early. 

I would like to say thank you 
to many teachers who taught 
me to learn English, cook, typing 
and many other thing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marita Bast. 


Dear Mr. Bryant: 

I got my driver's license July 
12th, 1967 and I drove sixty miles 
a day back and forth to Windsor 
to work at Trend Millwork for 
two months. I started working 
at 7 am. in the morning and 
worked until 5:30 in the after- 
noon. On September Ist I finish- 
ed working at Trend Millwork. 
At the present time I help my 
father on the farm. We are go- 


hight in Windsor too. T usually 
g0 up town every night to have 
a Pepsi. 


Sincerely, 
David Mayhew. 


Dear Mr. Bryant:, 


On June 22 I worked for my 
father helping service school 
buses at the garage. There is lots 
of work in the holidays. On Tues- 
day, July 4th I started to deliver 
daily papers for the Toronto 
Telegram and the Toronto Daily 
Star. I signed the two contracts 
tor July and August. Every morn- 
ing I help dad and at two p.m. 
I meet the paper truck. I put the 
paper in piles to go to 18 tourists 
homes on Sparrow Lake. I drove 
sixty miles every day. I was 
happy with this work and met 
many people. The following is a 
story which happened to me. 


On July 11th I got home at 
4:55 p.m. I took off my: cotton 
shirt, because it was a hot day. 
I put ona shirt not made in 
Canada. The label said it is 85% 
Tetoran. I helped dad burn the 
trash in the garage. The fire 
caught my open shirt. I burnt my 
hands trying to put it out. The 
shirt turned to hot black tar 
lumps when it burned. It burned 
my right side and arm but I got 
{t off fast. I was in the Orillia 
hospital. from then until August. 
I was fed intravenous for a week. 
I had eight needles every day. 
After awhile I could use my 
hands and walk around the 
‘wards. I lived’ in a two bed emer- 
gency room for two weeks. Then 
I went to a new room. I healed 
very fast. My skin was good and 
healthy. The nurses took me 
downstairs to stretch my finger 
on my right arm. The doctor, 
nurses, and people were good to 
me. I went to see the doctor every 
day until September 15th. I am 
better now but I have a big red 
scar under my arm. It is at the 
elbow. 


Lately, I have been helping 
dad spray paint for buses and 
clean up. 


Paul Hinks from Hamilton, 
Miles McDonald and I go in my 
car on Saturday to the show. We 
talk on Sunday afternoons. We 
went to the dance in Orillia be- 
fore I got burnt. I would like to 
thank the O.S.D. teachers and 
the Vocational Shop Instructors 
especially Mr. Hall, Building Con- 
struction Instructor, and my 
many housefathers. I learned to 
read and write and many other 
subjects in school. I learned to do 
and make many things well in 
shop work. Thank you, I won't 
forget you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Danny Houston. 


October 14, 1967. 
Dear Mr. Bryant and Mr. Clare: 

I just came home for the 
weekend and my Mother gave me 
your letter, so I thought I better 
answer right away. 

Well I am working down in 
Toronto now, and I am working 
with three other deaf boys. I like 
my job very much. 

During my spare time I go 
out with Clarke Ward. 

Tam boarding at a deaf boy’s 
parents’ place by the name of 


nice people” ‘and I enjoy 


c Boarding there wery much: 


* I sometimes go out to Milton 
to swim and play football. I usu- 
ally go to my girlfriend's place 
when she comes home on the 
weekend from school. I don’t live 
very far from where she lives. I 
am also playing hockey for 
T.A.D., soI guess I am quite 
happy at where Iam working 
and where I am boarding. I meet 
lots of deaf friends on Friday 
down at the Deaf Church. 

Well that’s all my news that 
I can tell you for now. 

How is everything in Belle- 
ville?-I really miss all my friends 
at school and all the sports that 
T have played in, too. 

Now, that I have left school 
and I am now working I want to 
say Thank you all for giving me 
a good and wonderful life at 
OSD. I want to thank all the 
teachers who have taught me, all 
the houseparents who have 
looked after me and I want to 
thank Mr. Hoxford and Mr. Mor- 
rison for giving me such a fine 
training in Printing. Thanks to 
all of the O.SD. staff. Good Luck 
to all and best wishes to the 
Graduates of 68 and '69. 

Yours Sincerely, 
. John Phillips. 


Dear All: 

Since I left Belleville in May, 
I have been working in Ottawa 
at the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. as a Key Punch Oper- 
ator. I enjoy my work immensely 
finding it most interesting and 
challenging. There are many 
other deaf girls together bowling, 
shopping: dancing and chatt- 
ing. 


This year I had three days hol- 
idays. One day I visited Expo 
with my parents. The Pavilions, 
we saw, were very interesting but 
I was most impressed by the On- 
tario Building. 

As I think of my years at 
O.S.D. in Belleville and how they 
have benefited me a mere “thank 
you” seems hardly adequate. 
However, to the Superintendent, 
Vice Principal and to all my for- 
mer teachers and friends I ex- 
tend my sincere “thank you” and 
forward best wishes for the years 
to come. 

I would like to buy a year’s 
subscription to the “Canadian" 
and I enclose 50 cents for this. 

» Yours Sincerely, 
5 Constance Roche 


Dear Mr. Bryant 

In reply to your letter which I 
received sometime ago I would 
like to take this opportunity to 
tell you about my life since I 
graduated from school. 

You wanted to know about my 
working experiences. Well I had 
a@ summer job at Dixie Cup Co. 
Since then I have helped my 
parents at home. My parents 
have a trailer and we have all 
enjoyed many week-ends with it. 
I have also gone swimming and 
to Georgetown to special parades 
etc. I am hoping to work real 
soon. I am not sure of where, but 
Mr. Montgomery and my parents 
are helping: I will let you know 
later about my work. 

I have been over to OSD. 
Milton for the day, for a visit. My 
parents have a good friend who 
is a teacher. He is Mr. M. Swan, 
and he showed me a :good day, 
and I saw and talked to many old 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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On September 29, the Senior 
Soccer Team continued their los- 
ing streak by being thoroughly 
slaughtered by Moira Secondary 
School. At the end of the 1st half 
Moira lead 3 to 0. Leslie Sicoli 
opened the scoring in the second 
half for OSD. His goal seemed 
to spark the team but Moira did 
not give in under the pressure. 
They increased their‘lead by two 
more goals to round out the scor- 
ing. The game was played on a 
wet muddy field. The dampness 
did not bother either team how- 
ever; as they both splashed 
through the large puddles to the 
delight of the few spectators. 


Earlier in the day the O.8.D. 
Junior team lost a.close game 
with the Moira team 2 to 0. Duffy 
for Moira scored late in the sec- 
ond half and this proved to.be 
the winning goal. Dixon added 
an insurance goal later to com- 
plete the scoring. Final result 
Moira 2 O8.D. 0. Coach Grant 
was pleased with the efforts of 
his boys. He felt that the game 
could have been won by either 
team. 


On a beautiful fall day the 
OS.D. boys travelled all the way 
to Picton to keep their losing 
streak alive. The O0.8.D. Junior 
team lost another game 4 to 0 to 
Picton.’ The highlight of the 
game was Jimmy Howitt’s shot 
that just scraped the goal post. 
The shot was the closest the Ju- 
niors have come to scoring all 
year. 


The ‘Senior game was better 
only in the fact the Picton de- 
feated OSD 2 to 0 rather than 4 
to 0. Coach McDonald felt confi- 
dent that his boys might upset 
the Picton squad because at half 
time the score was 0 to 0. 

However his hopes were dashed 
when Picton scored two quick 
goals, The O.8.D. Seniors put on 
the pressure but the Picton team 
hung on to the end to win the 
game. 


Quinte At 0.S.D. 

On Friday October 13th 0.8.D. 
Senior boys put on an amazing 
display of hustle to beat a be- 
fuddled Quinte Secondary Schoo! 
Soccer team 2—0, The O.8.D. boys 
played with the confidence and 
poise of champions. They con- 
sistently had the ball in the 
Quinte end of the field. Hodgson 
opened the scoring early in the 
second half with a hard shot 
from the right of the goal area. 
After missing out on his good 
scoring chances Leslie Sicoli fin- 
ally pulled the trigger to add an 
insurance goal, It was the first 
win of the year for the Senior 
Boccer Team .whose record to 
October 13 is 1 win and 3 losses. 

In the Junior Game Quinte 
easily defeated the O.8,D, Junior 


man 9th, Rodney 
Guerin 12th, Michael 
Parise 13th and Mike Syme 14th 
OSD. Juvenile 


David Velles of Moira Second- 
ary School won the Junior race 
over the 1% mile course in a 
time of 8 minutes 53 seconds. 

Ron Bucknell 12th and Rudy 
Sim 2ist. were the only OSD. 
boys to finish the race. 

Doug Robinson of Centennial 
High School just nipped Dale 
Carl of Trenton High School to 
win the Intermediate race. 
Doug’s time of 11 min 46 sec. was 
fast for the 2 mile course. Three 
OSD. boys finished well back 
from the leaders. Joe Masters 
19th lead Orval McInnes 21st and 
Sammy Ash 22nd to the wire. 

Glen Easton continued his do- 
mination of the Cross Country 
Seniors with an easy first place 
in the Senior race. His time of 
16 mini. 15 sec. was very fast for 
the 3 mile course. 

Philip Meany finished in third 
spot to record the best perfor- 
mance of an O.8.D. boy for the 
day. Arnold Lewis, the only other 
OSD. boy to finish, ran home 
16th. 

It was a good afternoon of 
races for the boys and a good 
warm up for the Bay of Quinte 
C.0.88.A. Cross Country a week 
later. 


Bay Of Quinte 
Cross Country Run 

Philip Meany, the star of the 
O.8.D. Cross Country team, fi- 
nished a very strong 5th in the 
Bay of Quinte Cross Country Run 
at Trenton on October 16th. The 
gruelling hilly course was a good 
test of all the runners’ courage 
and stamina. Arnold Lewis put 
on a fine performance to end up 
15th out of 40 boys in the Senior 
Race. 

Eleven year old Danny Tul- 
lock, an up and coming star at 
O.8.D. finished the Juvenile run 
in 27th position over the up and 
down one mile course. 

In the Intermediate race Ron 
Bucknell 25th lead Orval McIn- 
nes 37th and Sam Ash 38th to 
the finish line to round out the 
O.8.D. scoring. 


Girls’ Basketball 

Wednesday October 18 was a 
very good day for the girls’ Bas- 
ketball Teams. Both teams came 
home from Stirling victorious. 
The Senior game was a thriller. 
The OSD. girls won the game 
on *Colleen Kenny's basket with 
three seconds to play in the over- 
time period. Bonnie Tucker led 
the girls with a 21 point after- 
noon. Gayle Gaudreau added 6 
points and Mary Michelson hit 
for 4 points, Stirling led at half 
time 19—13. Miss Lalonde the 
coach sald after the game that 
it was the most exciting game 


House 7 to 6 to take 
pionship. Rousseau scored 3 goals 
for the winners with J. Snyder 
adding 2 goals. 

My Trip To Expo ’67 

On the first day of June the 
students of 13C and 14C prepared 
for their trip to Expo for two 
days. Entering the outskirts of 
Montreal we were amazed to see 
sky highways, They were as com- 
plicated as balls of tangled 
string. I was glad that I was not 
driving! 

At first, the buses arrived at 
the Motel which was adjacent to 
Expo. There we rested for about 
a half an hour and left our be- 
longings in our rooms for the 
night’s sleep. When we reached 
the bus parking lot we divided 
into groups and left for the Expo 
grounds. 

At Expo we were so spellbound 
and enthusiastic that our stu- 
dents just dropped like lead. Our 
group went on the Mini Rail to 
do all the Pavilions and the 
grounds. When we got off we 
went in some smaller pavilions 
for a start. There were many 
varieties of displays and inter- 
esting things to see. 

Before we went on we stopped 
for lunch between the French 
and British Pavilions. I only had 
an orange drink, 

After lunch we spent the after- 
noon and evening wandering 
through the Pavilions of Ontario, 
France, Germany, Australia, In- 
dia, Mexico, Thailand, Judism, 
Air Canada, and Russia. Most of 
the Pavilions were fantastic and 
extremely modern. I was shocked 
because when I was in one of the 
Pavilions I banged into the glass 
wall, It was reflectable and 
I thought there was another 
room beyond it. How absent min- 
ded I was! 

The next morning we returned 
to the Expo grounds. Mr. Tomp- 
kins and Mr. Roberts decided to 
consolidate our groups. After 
browsing around for awhile I 
asked Mr. Roberts if some of us 
could go on our own. The an- 
swer was “yes” but we had to be 
sure that we were back to our 
designated spot in time. 

After a few hours touring we 
learned many new ideas about 
the future. We could almost see 
what ten years in the future 
would be like. 5 

This trip was really worth- 
while and I would like to say 


fishing and swimming. 

The camp is under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. R. Rumball of 
the Church of the Deaf in Tor- 
onto. The staff is varied and well 
suited to meet the needs of all 
the children who attend. The 
majority of people working there 
each summer are deaf men and 
women who donate part or all 
of their own summer holidays to 
the camp. A few are hearing per- 
sons like myself who have a 
special interest in the deaf. This 
past summer two of the staff 
came from the United States to 
assist with the counselling and 
teaching, One of these was an 
experienced oral teacher of the 
deaf and the other a very oral 
young woman who was born deaf, 
but is now attending a hearing 
college for women in the US. 

The program consists of all the 
usual camping activities—fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, hikes, 
games and cook-outs as well as 
an hour each day of general 
Bible instruction. 

In my two weeks at the camp, 
I worked as a teacher with some 
of the retarded deaf from the 
Ontario Hospitals of Orillia and 
Smith Falls. It was thrilling to 
see how these youngesters res- 
ponded and even in that short 
time showed evidence of under-* 
standing and began to learn to 
communicate in a limited way 
with the language of signs. Some 
of them were able, as well to 
recognize and reproduce the 
written forms of words. 

I would be inclined to say that 
the two weeks I spent there at 
camp were, though not the most 
relaxing. the most. rewarding of 
my whole summer. 

—J. N. Rickaby. 


, Birthday Dinner 


Ae 
A person who smiles all the 
time may just have better teeth. 


It is a beautiful tradition that 
on the night when Jesus was 
born, angelic voices were heard 
singing of peace. Ever. since that 
unforgettable night, men in 


present. “A Merry Christmas” 
glitters on cards, is penned in 
personal letters, greets us in 
home and shop, is bannered over 
entertainment and broadcasted 
by radio. Peace, good will, kind- 


The Star of Bethlehem 


increasing numbers ‘have been 


ness, universal benediction, 


surely it is a most gracious 


trying to reproduce on the earth 


_message. 


the song of the skies, but alas! 
it is a difficult tune to carry. We 
live in a quarrelsome world. The 
air is filled with discords. Society 
is torn by dissensions. Every city 
is a scene of strife, Every village 
has its turmoil of squabbling and 


It was the eve of Christmas, 
The snow lay deep and white, 
1 sat beside the window, 
‘And looked into the night; 
I heard the church bells ringing 
1 saw the bright stars shine, 
And childhood came again to me 


Now it might seem futile 
5 almost nonsensical, for any one 
to assert that this is not the 
message of Christmas, at least, 
not its foremost and largest 
message. ¥¢ 


wrangling. The fountain of With all its dreams divine. 


The first, the most essential 


bitterness is always flowing. The 


note struck by the angels when 


Then as I Ustened to the bells, 
‘And watched the sles afar, 


temple of the god of ill-will is 
crowded evermore. 


they appeared to the shepherds 


on that first Christmas morning 


Out of the East majestical 
There rose a radiant star; 
And every other star grew pale 
oc me Befere that. 
~ Jt seemed t6 did 


It is just the kind of world that 
has need of Christmas, for 
Christmas brings to minds the 


congo of tio" 
vivid the figure 


er 


of, One be “And I could not choose but go. 


was not peace and good will, but 
“Glory to God in the highest.” 
It was a call, not to kindly. 
Haumaeot oTenieneys | : 
It was + jaouncement that God 


“My peace I give unto you,” 
Many of us pray every day, “Thy. 
Kingdom come,” and Christmas 
nudges us with the query, “What 
are you doing to bring 1t?”, 


Street to street it led me 
By many a mansion far, 

It shone through dingy casement 
On many a garret bare; 

From highway on to highway 
Through alleys dark and cold, 

And where it shone, the darkness 


Christmas comes, then, with a 
clear and penetrating message. 
It has an urgent word for all 


had come into the world in a 
new form, revealing Himself as 
a man, and so bringing Himself 
directly into touch with men in 
all the varied relationships of 
life, and that out of this would 
issue peace and good will. The 
call of Christmas is primarily to 


quarrelsome girls and fighting 


Was flooded all with gold. 


boys. It speaks admonishingly to 


worship and praise that God in 
Christ has come—the highest 


husbands and wives who have 
allowed a quick temper to spoil 
the year, and who find them- 
selves slowly drifting: apart. It 
lays its hand on masters and 
servants and endeavors to draw 
them closer together. It reminds 
employers and employees that 
they are not foes, 
It chides Labor an 
fighting. It w 


Sad hearts forgot their sorrow, 
Royal hearts grew soft and mild, 
And weary little child 
Turned in their sl 
While many a homeless wanderer 
Uplifted penitent eyes, 
Seeming to see a home at last 
Beyond those starry skies. 


leep and smiled; 


And then the gates rolled backward, 
I stood where angels trod; 

It was the Star of Bethlehem 
That led me up to God. 


hispers a sweet 
into the ears of all 
who carry in their hearts resent- 
ments and grudges. It reprov 

those who think disdaintully of 
fellow mortals who belong to 
another class or circle. It begs all 


—F. E. Wetherley. 


who have become estranged, to 
wipe out the old scores, to get 
rid of the misunderstanding, to 
begin life over. It proclaims once 
more to all races and peoples 
that God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men. 


_wider areas of life, until the 
it ¢ whole earth shall sing at last the 
song of the angelic host: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men 


He is well pleased. 


world-wide and enduring peace. 
‘a Christian nation ough! 
to take a new step 
d to conciliation. 


A Merry Christmas! Thus we 
one another every 
g. The words 


Christmas comes with & per- 
sonal message for rulers and 
statesmen, for diplomats and the 
makers of laws. It repeats to 
them the old message of God's 
love, and reminds them of a 
kingdom of wh 
shall be no end. 


Christmas mornin: 


The Meaning of Christmas 

What is the great message of 
Christmas? A thousand voices, 
and confident: reply — 
to men.” That is the 
lesson of every Christmas story 
from Dickens’ Carol, to the 


ose increase there 
. Christmas is 8 
think of interna- peace. 
d responsibilities, 
and of what it is possible for 
Canada to do in creating & 


good time to t! 
tional duties an 
birth ought to 
and gracious sovereignty over 


has entered into the lowest. 


The great need of the world 
is not good will, but God. Good 
will may be a mere sentiment 
which evaporates in a day or & 
week, it is an abiding sense of 
God which makes it permanent 
power. 2 


there is peace and good will. 
Christmas will never be what it” 
ought to be to the world, till 
every voice sings that first and 
mightiest line, “Glory to God in 
the highest” as its fullest and 
chiefest expression, and learns 
that love to man flows out from 
Jove to our Father in heaven. 


"+ Staff News 


always an easy task. when very 
long distances are involved. 


May we take the opportunity 
on behalf of the staff and stu- 
dents of O.S.D. to express to all 
our readers our™best wishes for 
a very Happy Christmas and a 
prosperous New Year in 1968. 


Readers will be sorry to hear 
of the sudden illness of Miss 
Helen Keeler’ who is at the mo- 
ment in Kingston General Hos- 
pital. Everyone will wish her a 
quick recovery so that she can 
continue to enjoy her well earned 
retirement. 

Two of our Senior Students 
who are in the Woodworking 
Shop have recently entered for a 
brief moment into the theatrical 
world. Jim Dochuk and Douglas 
Cronin were asked if they would 
produce some props for the latest 
Belleville Theatre .Guild produc- 
tion as a project: The results 
were excellent, showing a high 
level.of skill and craftsmanship 
and were a tribute to the way 
the two boys have taken advan- 
tage of the training offered. 


Ninety-five of the Senior 
Catholic Students attended 
evening Mass at St. Michael’s 
Church on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 1 and Friday, December 8. 

As we go to press we were 
shocked to hear of the death of 
Mr. W. J. Morrison, former Su- 
perintendent of 0.S.D. For many 
years Mr. Morrison was a close 
friend of many students and 
staff and we all extend our 
sympathies to his family. 


Superintendent's Secretary 
Resigns to be Married 
secretary. 


for a number of years. 

During her years at this school, 
along with\her duties as secre- 
tary. to the Superintendent, Miss 
Rose has been responsible for the 
home-going travelling arrange- 
ments for all of our pupils at 
Christmas, Easter, and summer 


Gladys Lewis in the Regency 
Apartments; a staff Christmas 
Tea at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Demeza, a coffee party 
and presentation at the home of 
Mrs. Barbara Christie for the 
office staff and a shower in the 
form of a dessert and coffee 
party at the home of Mrs. God- 
frey Donoghue, a former member 
of the staff. 

At the Christmas Tea, Miss 
Rose was presented on behalf of 
the staff with a painting of an 
autumn scene by Mr. Manley 
MacDonald, noted Canadian 
artist. 

Miss Rose will reside in Ottawa 
after her marriage in January. 

——_.—— 
Christmas Vacation Notes 
Suggestions re lunches for return 
train trips: 


Our 
corted pupils back, to school by 
train after the holidays have 
reported that one of the problems 
they have on the trip concerns 
the lunches provided by parents 
for the return trip. 

Very often parents provide too 
much lunch, occasionally not 
any. What we would like is a 
happy medium. The younger 
children are often upset and un- 
happy at leaving home, and not 
very hungry on the train and so 
there is much waste. Since the 
railway does not provide garbage 
cans in the car, what to do with 
the leftovers becomes a problem. 
The following suggestions are the 
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pleasant for all concerned if the 
car is kept reasonably clean and 


followed. 


—_+——_ 


Remembrance Day Service 
On November the tenth, all 
classes of the senior department 
and several older. students of the 
jen. school assembled in the 
auditorium for our annual 
memorial service to honour the 
dead of two world wars The pro- 
gramme was under the direction 
of Mr. Kenneth Graham. Miss 
Huffman and Mr. Gervis assisted 
as projectionists, and Miss Ma- 
chum as pianist. 

The service began’ with the 
singing of the hymn “O God Our 
Help in Ages Past”, and the say- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Kit- 
cher read a selection from the 
Apocrypha, after which the 
hymn “O Valiant Hearts was 
sung. Arnold Lewis read the 
twenty-third psalm. Dr. Demeza 
spoke several sentences of re- 
membrance and thanksgiving. 
‘The flag was unfurled and lo- 
wered to half-mast by Leslie 
Sicoli, before Vikki Merrilees laid 
a wreath, donated by the stu- 


Mr.) P: aM, 
former teacher guidance 
Uirector at the Ontario School 


Burlington. 

Born in Arnprior, Ontario, Mr. 
Cunningham was a graduate of 
Ottawa Normal School and 
Queen’s University. He was a 
past’ president of the Ontario 
Library Trustees’ Association, 
and. a-member~ of. the. Library. 
Board, the Catholic Children’s 
Aid Society, and the Civic Pedes- 
train Safety Committee, atl of 
Hamilton. 

Funeral Mass was conducted 
Sacred Heart Church with burial 
in Holy Sepulchre Cemetary. The 
school staff was represented at 
the funeral by Dr. J. G. Demeza, 
Dr. John Boyd, Mr. A. J Clare, 
Mr. L. E. Morrison, and Mrs. Ber- 
tha Lynch. 

Mr. Cunningham is survived 
by his wife, the former Flora 
May Bell, who was also a former 
teacher on the OSD. staff, and 
two sons, Dr. Donald Cunning- 
ham of Kingston, and John Cun- 
ningham of Hamilton, The 
sympathy of the staff is extended 
to the family in their great and 
sudden loss. 


Photo by Richard Jacques 


“But Their Name Liveth for Evermore” 


One of the graduating classes presents a Remembrance Day service 
at an assembly of all senior students. From left to right, the parti- 
cipants include Betty Fitchett, Joe Baran, Norman Frappier, David 


Hodgson, Michael Lavigne, 


‘Vikki Merrilees, Arnold Lewis, Leslie 


Sicoli, David Winn, and Suzanne Dube. 


stages 
with literature, charts and other 
alds. 

We gratefully’ acknowledge 
receipt from the Dominion Forge 
Company of Windsor of their 
-brochures, valuable text book 
and a whole set of metal auto- 
mobile connecting rod forgings. 
These will be a most valuable 
new aid both in the Drafting and 
Machirie Shop courses of study. 


A picture may be worth a thou- 
sand words but the real thing is 
unsurpassed. 


J. W. Hodgson. 
——+—__. 
Gregory of Thessalon Plays 
on College Football Team 

William Gregory of Thessalon, 
Canada, is a member of the 
varsity football team of Gallau- 
det College, world’s only lberal 
arts college for the deaf, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A new student, he 
is a member of the college 
preparatory class. 

Bill, a 220 pound 6 foot left 
tackle, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
3. Gregory of Thessalon, and a 
graduate of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville. 

While in high school, he was 
named “Outstanding Athlete of 
the Year” in 1964 and 1967. He 
was twice a track star and also 
received awards as an outstand- 

“Bill has started every game 
for us at left offensive tackle, 
and I’d say he {s one to watch in 
his future three years of varsity 
eligibility,” says Gary Klingen- 
smith, football coach at Gallau- 
det. ‘Although he still has a lot 
to learn, I believe he'll make the 
All Mason-Dixon Conference 
team before he graduates.” 

Gallaudet College is ‘a member 
ot the Mason-Dixon Athletic 
Conference and competes with 
Conference members. This year 
the Gallaudet deaf gridders play 
Cheyney State (Pa.); Bridge- 
water, Frederick, Newport News, 
Lorton, and Randolph-Mason 
(Va.); Frostburg State (Md.); 
and Shepherd College (W. Va.). 

The Gallaudet deaf players 
are (credited with starting the 
huddle system in football on the 
campus in the 1880's. It was 
necessary for the team to get 
toget r to get the signals and to 
prevent deaf opponents from 
reading the signs. Deaf players 
have to keep their eyes on the 
ball. Where the ball goes, they 
go. This does not work so effec- 
tively as the parked signah A 
split second is lost, and that split 
second often causes the team to 
lose the game. 4 

To date the Gallaudet team 
has a one win five loss season, 
defeating Shepherd College 18- 
1. 
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O.S.D. Graduate Works in 
Western Region’s Mailing 
Department During the 

: Summer 
Some people are too heavy, 
others too thin. Some breath 
thin air at a height of seven 
feet, others strain their necks 


At Gallaudet, she learned to 
lip read and use sign Janguage- 
In her work at Hydro, however, 
Joan likes to communicate with 
Members of the staff by ex- 
changing written notes. “It’s 
much quicker and easier,” writes 
Joan. 

In her summer job in London, 
Joan meets almost the entire 
staff as she makes her deliveries 
and mail pickups at each work 
station in the building. Her 
other duties include typing, 
packaging, and operating an 
addressograph machine. The 
other girls in Joan’s department 
are astonished at her ability to 
run the addressing machine be- 
cause they say an acute sense of 
hearing is almost essential to 
keep it functioning smoothly. 

Born in Winnipeg, Joan moved 
to London eight years ago when 
her father left the army to follow 
his profession as an architect. 

Perhaps he was an influence on 
her, for now she plans to become 
an interior designer. And if that 
doesn’t work out, she'll consider 
teaching the deaf. ”* at 

Joan has lived in Ottawa and 
Vancouver as well as Winnipeg. 
At Ottawa, she received early 
training in lip reading. After six 
years there, she moved to Van- 
couver where she studied sign 
language for two years. 

About the difficulty of deci- 
phering spoken messages from 
the lips of speakers, Joan writes, 
“T can understand people talking 
to me easily by their expres- 
sions.” Gestures in conversation 
help almost as much as lip move- 
ment. The difficulty arises when 
people talk too quickly, mumble, 
or turn their heads away. 

Coming from Western Canada, 
Joan Breivik shows enthusiasm 
in the sport of curling. She also 
plays tennis, enjoys swimming 
and reading books—especially 
those dealing with the historical 
aspects of art. 


Ontario Hydro-hydroscope 
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Senior Hallowe’en Party 
October 26, 1967. 

The following students won pri- 
zes for the best costumes. 
Best occupation-first- “Garbage 
Girl” J. Witwicky. 
Best T.V. Program-first--“Phyllis 
Diller” Bonnie Tucker, S. Smith, 
M. Burleigh, J. Robinson. 
Best Clown-first-C Stewart. 
Most Original-first-“ Three Mon- 
keys” M. Perry, J. MacKay, B. 
Watson.—Second- “The Future” 
G. Gdudreau, J. Veleke, C. Cot- 
ton, L..Hart, and D. Kerr. 
Best Tramp People-first- “Negro 
Tramps” R. Rousseau, S. Saab, 
N. Ferguson. 
Best person or persons from long 
ago-first- “Prospecters” P. Mea- 
ny, W. Goulet, T. Manktelow. 


. 


“Mr. and Mrs. P 


Mrs. 


farilyt 


‘Durand, ‘ 
of honour), Mr. J. N. Rickaby and Mr. Ross Chalmers (best 


_mian). 


Marriage 

On Saturday,.June 24, 1967, 
Paul R. Durand, a former student 
at OSD. was married in Belle- 
ville to Joan Madeline Cleaver of 
Belleville. 

The service was held at Christ 
Church with the Rev. A. Lauder 
officiating. The reception follow- 
ed at Club Canara. The couple 
oH presently residing in Belle- 

le. 


Second- “Snake Charmers” 
Jarva, N. Dillon, B. Merkley. 
Best People To-Day-first- “Mary 
Poppins” M. Michelson, D. Ka- 
sarda, V. Merrilees, P. Wreggitt. 
Games Night: Winning House 
(these points are added to the 
houseleague points 

1st. Green House 

2nd. Blue House 

3rd. Red House 

4th. Gold House 

plese a 
Emergency Shop Lighting 
Installed 

While Ontario Hydro Electric 
Commission operates one of the 
most reliable efficient utilities in 
the world unforeseeable inter- 
ruptions do occur infrequently. 
The most spectacular of these 
was the great power blackout 
which darkened parts of our pro- 
vince and eastern United States. 

Because we have six internal 
shop areas in our building any 
interruption in electricity either 
of a district nature or from with- 
in our power distribution could 
suddenly plunge these shops 
into complete darkness. Powered 
equipment being operated by 
students would stop rotating but 
would be a potential hazard for 
pupils .trying to feel their way 
out in the darkness. 


G. 


The Department of Public 


Works electrician Ron Prevost 
has now installed an instanta- 
neous battery-powered lighting 
system which gives- immediate 
illumination to each of the shops 
concerned. We are grateful for 
their continued efforts on our 
behalf to provide the best of safe 
facilities. 

J. W. Hodgson. 


Safety First 
Red says “Stop”, green says “Go” 
and orange says “Wait”. These 
are the first and most basic rules 
learned by the pupils of the Ju- 
nior School in their Safety Pro- 
gramme. 
Each autumn all the Junior 
School classes are taken down- 
town to learn and experience the 
safety rules first-hand. Two are 
met by Safety Officer Robert 
Hall of the Belleville Police De- 
partment, After a little pret! 
nary discussion Safety Officer 
Hall leads the pupils on a tour of 
downtown streets, noting and 
obeying the safety rules. Indivi- 
dual pupils are asked to cross 
the streets, watching for cars 
and looking at traffic lights. 
Each of the Elmer Safety Rules 
is dealt with by the Safety Offi- 
cer assisted by the classroom 
teacher. ‘ 
Back at school, follow-up activi- 
ties ‘take place. Some classes 
make safety booklets. Others 
write accounts of their excur- 
sions in their topic books. The 
smaller pupils make paper traf- 
fic lights and dramatize the 
safety rules. Much learning goes 
on in the Activities Room with 
a portable set of real traffic 
lights manipulated by the tea- 
cher. 
All in’ all, the Junior School 
Safety Programme emphasizes 
enjoyable and valuable learning 
through experience. 


‘Photo by Ronald Thompson 
Mrs. G. Usborne’s Class Learning About Safety From Officer R. Hall 


Senior Hallowe’en Party 
Philip Meany, Ted Manktelow and Wayne Goulet dep! 
hobo prospectors 


i 


\ 


ct the typical 


Photos by 


Senior Hallowe’en Party 


Bonnie Tucker displays “Phyllis Diller” accompanied by Judy 
Robinson, Sherry Smith and Michelle Burleigh 


Members of 12C1 putting | 
Hallowe'en Party. 


Decorating the auditorium for 
Hallowe'en. 


@ * Sense of Feeling 


? ~ ©. Cotton, D. Kerr, I. Veleke, G. Gaudreau and L. Hart presented 
their Sense of Feeling costumes at the Annual Hallowe'en Party 


ASE 


stage meitng fr the Halloween Per Ponca atutfed with 
o-lant Branches of oak leaves, costumes stuffed with 
newspaper and stalks of corn) gave an atmosphere for the 

ent. A string of Christmas lights ‘supplied the Jack- 
‘o-lanterns with coloured faces. The arrangement was set up by 


rd Jacques 


h spider web for the Senior 


Intermediate Hallowe'en Party ‘ 
lallowe’en, 


J. N, Rickaby - a teacher of course 


Intermediate Hallowe'en Party 


Intermediate Hallowe'en costumes including Casper - note black- 
board drawing 
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Carol Cotton—velveteen jumper 
for school wear. 


Debbie Kerr—a formal gown 
with matching coat made of ray- 


on faille and accented with white | 


rabbit fur around the midriff. 
Shoes are dyed to match. 


Some of the models: (1. to r.) Debbie Kerr, Joyce Witwicky, 


Nancy Dillon, Theresa St. George, Jentina Veleke, Carol Cotton, 
Carolyn Greer, Brenda Merkley, Bonnie Tucker, Sherry Smith, 
Collen Kenny, Merry Lee McQuaig, Gloria Jarva, and Eleanor 


Jacob. 


Sherry Smith—modelling a mili- 
tary inspired woo! shirt dress. 
Beside her is commentator— 
Lynda Cole (Min) fashion stylist 
from Simpilicity patterns. 


December, 1967 


Bonnie Tucker—silver lame 
party dress accented by silver 
stockings and shoes of silver me- 
tallic calf. 


pe caa 


Jentina Veleke—school wear of 
knitted striped top attached to 
slightly fared skirt. 


For the position of President, 
many nominations were received, 
but only three names appeared 
over and over. These three were 
BillPersall, Wayne Goulet and 
Michael Gagne. 

During the days between the 
nomination deadline and elec- 
tion day, the candidates and 
their supporters were given per- 
mission to put up signs and ban- 
ners to put their names before 
the voters. 

Nominations for class repre- 
sentatives were carried on in the 
classrooms. 


Election Day 
‘The election hours were set to 


Activities 


‘An installation was held at 
which Dr. J. G Demeza 
the Student Council and wished 
them success in their year’s 
work. He presented President 
Michel Gagne with the gavel of 
office and expressed his hope 
that the excutive would be good 
leaders. 
The Student Council is now 
getting involved in several pro- 
jects. A printing firm in Belle- 
ville has been hired to print 
Christmas Cards for the school. 
A Christmas party for older stu- 
dents is being planned for Tues- 
day, December 19—the evening 
before school. closes. for the 


Photo by Camera Club 


Student Council Class Representatives for 1967-68. 


nity to vote after school hours. 
Students in the 7th, 8th and 9th 
levels who finish school at 3:20 
were able to vote from 3:30 on. 
Students in the 10th to 14th 
levels voted after 4:00 p.m. The 
polls closed at 5:00 p.m. 

‘These polling stations were set 
up in the Main School auditori- 
um. Students went to the station 
set for their own class where 
older students acted as scruti- 
neers. Each pupil’s name was 
checked off and he received one 
ballot for the Presidential elec- 
tion and one for his own class 
representative. A palloting area 
was set aside for each poll where 
the students marked their ballots 
in secrecy. Having marked the 


ballots and re-folded them, the‘ 


pupils handed them to other 
election officers who then placed 
the ballots in the ballot boxes. 


Result 

In the Presidential election, 
Michael Gagne received the 
greatest number of votes and 
became President. Wayne Goulet, 


Christmas holidays. In November 
a collection was taken in aid of 
the local Poppy Fund and &@ 
wreath was purchased and laid 
at the Belleville Cenotaph on 
Remembrance Day. 

—J. N. Rickaby. 


—_.——_ 


Driver Education 

More and more communities 
are introducing Driver Educa- 
tion Programs into their second- 
ary schools. This is happening 
as communities become aware 
of the need to do more than just 
“teach Johnny how to drive”. 
Drivers today need to be edu- 
cated with regard to the total 
driving progress and to their 
attitudes toward it. 

Each year, the students in 
their final year at O.S.D. have 
the opportunity to take our 
Driver ‘Education Course. The 
entire course is conducted out- 
side regular school’ hours with 
classroom work done at noon 
hours and “in the car” work 
after four and on Saturdays. 
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Driver Education 
Pupils watch_as the teacher explains a 
Handbook. 


hoto by Camera Club: 


point from the Driver’s 


(L. to r.) Randy McMahon, Shirley Bevens, Wayne Goulet, (rear), 


Lucienne Thibeault, Mary Michelson, 


Bill Persall, Dale Kasarda, 


Robert Lang, Bruce Watson (partly hidden), Vikki Merrilees, and 


Michael Perry. 


In the classroom, the same 

text book is used as in the sec- 
ondary schools, although our 
treatment of it must be much 
more thorough in order to ensure 
understanding. As well, the 
classroom work includes instruc- 
tion in traffic laws, preparation 
for written Department of Trans- 
port tests and discussion of in 
car manoeuvres before they are 
practised. 
_ In the car, the pupils begin 
‘with simple starting and stop- 
ping, right and left turns and 
move on to the more complex 
movements as they are ready for 
them. At first, the car work is 
done entirely on the O.S.D. 
campus, on traffic-free roads. 
However, as soon as the students 
gain the confidence and skill, 
they go out onto the: roads 
around the area—first, quiet 
residential streets, later, into the 
busy traffic downtown 


Driver Education, as has been 
suggested above, includes much 
more than just learning “how” 
to drive. It covers the “whys,” the 
“whos” the “whens.” 

A brief look at the topics cov- 
ered in the classroom, shows the 
breadth of the course: 

The Psychology of the Driver; 
‘The Eyes of the Driver, Physical 
Fitness and Safety, Alcohol and 
Drugs are just some of the topics 
with regard to the driver him- 
self. 

Controls on our driving are 
discussed under Natural Laws 
(which govern cornering, slop- 
ping distances, etc.) and Traffic 
‘Laws made by man. 


The different techniques and 
knowledge necessary for country 
driving, city driving, freeway 
drivingand driving under ad- 
verse conditions help the stu- 
dents develop mature attitudes 
towards their driving. 

‘The pupils also learn how the 
automobile runs, how to take 
care of the car and- something 
about buying, insuring and cost 
of operating a car. 

When the pupils get into the 
car, every manoeuvre and move- 
ment is broken down into simple 
steps which are memorized and 
then practised until they be- 
come a part of the driver. 

For. example, next time you 
start your car, check to see if 
you follow these steps (these are 
for a car with automatic trans- 
mission) : 

1. Check the parking brake— 

on. 

2. Shift to N. 

3. Depress accelerator, slightly 
(If the car is cold, depress 
to floor, release and depress 
slightly). 

4. Turn ignition on. 

Engage starter. 


Release starter when en- 
gine starts. (the deaf watch 
the generator and oil 
lights-when they go out, 
the engine is turning over). 

Teaching Johnny “how” to 
drive is relatively easy, but mak- 
ing him an “educated driver” 
takes time and a complete Driver 
Education Program with trained 
classroom and in the car in- 
struction. N. Rickaby. 


oe 
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Driver Education 


Mr. Rickaby explains a point of law by means of blackboard diagrams 


and written explanations. 


this nice when the leaves chan- 
ge colour on the trees. The guys 
at work have been taking me out 
hunting and they helped me out 
at work a lot. My boss has been 
helpful too. He gave me a press- 
{man’s course to do in my spare 
) time at home. I have learned a 
( great deal on colour printing. 
\_ But I have a lot to learn before 
I will be doing any colour work 


We've been pretty good with the 
can opener lately, but we are get- 
ting better with our cooking all 
the time. 


While we are at work our land- 
lady does our dishes and makes 
our beds for us. I know she spoils 
us a lot. We are living in the 
basement of a new home, which 
is fixed up for an Apt. Sometimes 
she gives us some of her vegeta- 
bles, that she grew in her garden. 
One night they baked us a cake. 


My first night for weeks I have 
beeh home early. My landlady, 
asked me to watch T.V. with 
them. I told her that she was 
very thoughtful, but I told her I 
was busy. So I’ve been really 
lucky so far. Well I guess I'll close 
for now. I wish to thank Dr. De- 
meza, teachers and the rest of 
the staff in the school for doing 
what they have done for. me. I 
know now that 1 wouldn’t have 
gotten a better job or got along 
with people like Iam now, with- 
out your help. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Ernie Hamp. 


Dear Friends; 


Now I think I am going to be 
promoted to a Sign Painter Im- 
prover position since I wrote a 
trade test last month. For 5 years 
I have been a Helper (since I 
graduated in 1962 from O.8.D.) 


In my spare time I worked at 
sign writing jobs.at my garage 
behind our house. I made signs 
for Harewood Acres Racing Cir- 
cuit and some other business. I 
found that it is easy to get a job 
as a sign painter because I wor- 
ked for Keye’s Signs in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta for a week during 
my three week vacation last year. 
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Canada. I am a member in 
London Auto Sport Club and 
secretary of Western Ontario 
‘Athletic Association of the Deaf. 
Ym hoping to have a Novice 
Competition Sports Car Racing 
licence soon after I pass the me- 
dical examination. 


In' OSD. I wanted to be a 
commercial artist and I drew 
many pictures. Also I have been 
in the commercial art course and 
Sign Writing and advertisement 
course at night school a few 
years ago. I found my best talent 
is in sign painting, because my 
hand is very steady. % 

Maybe you might soon have a 
new course in sign writing in 
your school. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Rudy Lacis. 


eeeeoce 
Dear Friends: 


It has been over three years 
now since I graduated from the. 


OSD. and time really has passed” 


swiftly. Unfortunately my 
chance of a higher education at 
Gallaudet College was deterio- 
rated by ill health so now I am 
quite happy with my job as a 
key punch operator for the A.C. 
Nielsen Company. I learned the 
job entirely on my own as I had 
no previous training or experi- 
ence. 


As for friends and social life 
I’m quite happy to divide the two 
between the deaf as well as hear- 
ing. I also enjoy working and 
helping out at the Information 
Centre at the church for the deaf 
here in Toronto. 


All the training I had at the 
OSD. has helped me greatly and 
hope for the best to all the stu- 
dents now there. Thank you very 
much for your letter Mr. Bryant 
and hope the information I gave 
is some help to you. 


Yours truly, 
Nanci Ayton. 
class of '64. 


PS. 

Keep up the good work on the 
Student Government. I was 
pleased to hear about it. 


eoemore 
Dear Mr. Bryant: 


I received your letter asking 
what I have been doing since 
graduation. 


Mr. Hemming took me around 
to the different plants to get a 
job but because my left eye 1s 
nearly blind the people would not 
hire me. Black and Decker has 
promised me a job as soon as the 
new addition is completed, that 
should be in 2 or 3 weeks. 
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tion with computer work. It will 
be three years on April 27th 
since I started to work. It has 
been interesting. 


I still play in the Bowling 
League with the LAD. every 
Thursday. I have been bowling 
for three years now. For one year 
starting in January 1968, I will 
be chairwoman at the Services 
for the deaf which take place 
monthly at the Y.M.C.A.- 
Y¥.W.C.A. 


I have never forgotten my 
friends and teachers at the 
O8.D. 


Sincerely yours, 
Louise Harley 
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Senior Boys Visit Milton 

Saturday, October 28th., at 9 
a.m., saw thirty-nine boys from 
the senior boys residence, along- 
with Mr. Barry Grant, teacher 
and junior soccer coach, and Mr. 
Wilf. Doyle, residence counsellor, 
senior boys residence, embark on 
a motor-coach trip to O.8.D. 
Milton. It was a happy and care- 
free group, as we sped along the 
MacDonald-Cartier Freeway, 
taking in all the scenery that an 
Autumn day can produce with its 
multi-coloured trees and freshly 
plowed fields, Even though the 
boys ate a hearty breakfast 
before boarding the bus, yet, the 
bus had travelled less than half- 
way to our destination, before a 
request was made by several of 
the boys, to stop at one of the 
Restaurant-Gas Accomodation 
centres along the way. After 
pulling into a Esso Gas Bar and 
Restaurant, the boys hurried 
first to the main restaurant, but 
finding it overcrowded and 
knowing that time was at a 
premium, soon found the “‘Take- 
Out” counter. Fifteen minutes 
later, all were aboard the bus, 
busily eating their purchases of 


. chips, hamburgers, candy and 


soft drinks. 


As the clock in the centre 
tower at O.8.D. Milton chimed 
11:45 a.m, the big 41 passenger 
bus came to a stop in front of the 
administration building. We were 
cordially welcomed by the Dean 
of Residence, Mr. Wayne Fox, 
and escorted to the spacious 
gym, where the boys left their 
“gear” in the visitor’s room, then 


The old ‘saying, “Its not 
whether you win or lose” but how 
you played the game, was evi- 
dent, as the OSD. Belleville 
players heaped praise on their 
opponents for winning both 
games and at the same time 
reminding them, that the next 
time they met, the scores would 
be reversed!! Both the soccer 
and volley ball players enjoyed 
their “extended” dip in Milton’s 
super swimming pool, After sup- 
per, the Belleville group were 
guests at a SOCK-HOP in the 
Girl’s gym. The gym was appro- 
priately decorated for the occa- 
sion with a touch of Hallowe'en. 
As the gym clock showed 7:55 
p.m., the lights were turned on, 
the boys bid adieu to all their old 
and new friends alike. 


At 8:10 p.m. the chartered bus 
pulled away from Milton O.S.D., 
with the best wishes of Mr. Fox 
and a large group of boys and 
girls. It was a tired but happy 
group aboard the bus, even 
though our fortunes on the play- 
ing fields were not successful. I 
am sure the 39 senior boys from 
OSD. Belleville, will carry with 
them the fond memory of a plea- 
sant visit amongst friends and 
the hope, that at some later 
date, O.8.D. Belleville, will be 
able to host a group from Milton, 
in a similar get-together! 


Wilf. Doyle, 
Supervising Resident Counsellor, 
Senior Boys’ Residence. 
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cause of favorable weather con- 
ditions on the week-end of De- 
cember 16 and 16, and due to the 
continued interest which people 
show in our school and in its 
students, the auditorium was 
comfortably full for the first 
performance and overflowing for 


~thre -soownk:Tite™ "OVE 
three hundred ea 82:40) dol- 
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“Glory To God” 


Mary Michelson as Mary and ‘Anatoli 
Turbin as Joseph. 
ee ee 
lars, have been deposited in the 
pupils’ benefit fund. Each year, 
increased advertising makes 
more and more people aware of 
_ this annual event at our school. 
The students in the print shop 
designed and printed posters 
which were then placed strate- 
gically throughout the city of 
Belleville. Advertising space was 
bought in the ¢ity newspaper as 
well as on the local radio station. 
Church bulletins throughout the 
city mentioned the pageant and, 
this year for the first time, Mr. 
Graham appeared on CKWS—TV 
in Kingston, taking the opportu- 
nity to speak about our school 
and of the Christmas Pageant. 


The primary purpose of pre- 
senting the Christmas story in 


Ontario School for the 


©ur Christmas Pageant 


pageant form is to teach the 
story of Christ's birth clearly 
and dramatically to the young 


shepherds, 
taxpayers, scribes, an innkeeper, 
a high priest and an altar boy. 
From a primary class of five and 
eix- year-olds, four cherubs 
and two slave girls are chosen. 
Thus, while most of the cast are 
older students, both schools 
have representatives in the pa- 
geant and all students are in- 
terested in the performances 
given by their particular friends. 


Many of the participants have 
spoken parts, although the main 
form of the presenta- 


gel who brings news of the Christ 
child’s birth; the wise 
where the child is born; King 
Herod angrily shows his rage and 
jealously upon hearing of the 
birth of a Saviour. Thus the 
performance is not @ silent one. 
‘The pupils work with their 

teachers to learn and 
practise their speeches. The re- 
sults of these combined efforts 
are rewarding. At rehersals more 


BM Waitt) NENER GALLAUDET MEM 
: (ORIAL LIBRARY + 
GALLAUDET coLEGE | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘To assist the deaf tn the audl- 


sana 
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tions between and often during 


scenes. Mrs. A. Davidson's 


"and There Were Shepherds” 


around the fire are, left to right, Robert Lang, Richard Gill, 
Randy McMahon, 


Gathered 
Pat St. Louis, Michael Perry, 
Gerard Kennedy. 


. Robert Peterson. and 


difficulty in comprehending the 
speech of the deaf, the words of 
the script and the less-familiar 
carols sung during the perfor- 
mance are projected on the front 
wall of the auditorium, near the 
stage. Since it is difficult to lip- 


gramme forms an integral 
and beautiful part of the whole 
performance. Our sincere thanks 
goes to all the staff members who 
so ably ussisted as choir mem- 
bers. A hard of hearing student, 
Philip Meany, most capably 


read from a distance, this use of 
alides is helpful to any audience. 

Continuity between the five 
scenes of the pageant is supplied 


director 
plays appropriat 
‘on the piano. A choir of thirty- 
five voices sings Christmas 


selec- , 


served as the narrator to intro- 
duce each scene. He read por- 
tions of the Christmas story 
recorded in the bible, and his 
performance. was a fine and 
noble addition to the production. 

Many other people helped to 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Belleville, January, 1968 . 
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The new term is now well 
under way after the Christmas 


vacation. Everybody finally re- 
turned safely, although there was 
at one e considerable reor- 


_ ganization of arrangements 
wher-it-was discovered that the 


trains from the north were run-° 


ning late and were lable to miss 
their connections. to Belleville. 
Mr. Hoxford and Mr. Vader, who 
were on duty all day at Toronto, 
rendered. Valuable ‘assistance in 
making sure that all the students 
were met and directed to their 
correct trains or buses. Once 
again we owe our thanks to the 
escorts who made the travel 
arrangements possible. 


Belleville has been enduring a 
long spell of below zero temper- 
atures with considerable snow- 
falls. Whil2 not everyone appre- 
ciates the temperature, it will 
help the plans “for the Winter 
Carnival which are now under- 
way. This will begin on January 
26th and already snow sculptures 
are taking shape on the front 
lawn of the school. 


On Saturday and Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6th and 7th, the Curling 
Club took part in a-Junior Bon- 
spiel at Cataraqui at the invita- 
tion of the Golf and /Country 
Club. The rink, skipped by Wayne 
Goulet, was very successful and 
“finished as runner-up in the 
final. 


The National Film Board has 
plans to produce captioned films 
and Miss Hegle, Miss Huffman, 
Miss Nichol and Mr. Williams 
spent a day in Toronto choosing 
films which might be suitable 
for our students. Both Miss Huff- 
man and Mr. Rickaby joined with 
members of the Canadian Hear- 
ing Society in a trip to Washing- 
ton for a similar purpose and 
while there they were able to in- 
clude a tour of Gallaudet College 
where a number of our ex-stu- 
dents are continuing their ed- 
ucation. 


Visitors to the school during 
January will include nurses from 
Kingston General Hospital and 
Hotel Dieu Hospital, and students 
of Moira Secondary School and 
Albert College. _Representatives 
of the Canadian Hearing Society 
will also make their initial visit 
and discuss employment possibi- 
lities. 


We were glad to see Mrs. Craig 
and Mrs. McCallum, our home 
visiting teachers, who were mak- 
ing their first visits to the school 

_ after the holiday. They have a 
very busy schedule but their re- 
ports suggest that the pro- 
gramme is very worthwhile and 


valued by parents of children 
with a hearing loss. We were 
also very interested to hear of 
the activities of the successful 
parents’ group in Timmins. 


So far we have not been able 
to appoint a new audiologist but 
we hope that in a few weeks the 
vacancy will be filled. 


This term we are continuing 
to send selected Senior Girl stu- 
dents to Loyalist College for 
Business Orientation. Each girl 
will spend several days at the 
college and we are sure that it 
will be very useful training for 
them in preparation for the time 
when they leave O.8.D. 


The National Theatre for the 
Deaf which was founded about 
six months ago by David Hays 
of the Eugene O'Neil Memorial 
Theatre Foundation, Psycholo- 
gist Edna Levine and Adminis- 
trator, Mary Switzer of the Re- 
habilitation Services Administra- 
tion backed by a $331,000.00 
Grant from the US Federal Gov- 
ernment has been receiving con- 
siderable praise and rave notices 
for their professional perfor- 
mances in America. 

The language of the National 
Theatre is combination of signs 
and skilled mime with added 
dialogue to help hearing audi- 
fences follow the action. Mana- 
ging Director Hays has said 
“They paint pictures in the air 
and it is language.” 

The immediate goals are to 
bring better theatre to the deaf, 
to show the skill of deaf people 
to the hearing community, and 
to give deaf people the option of 
entering the theatrical field and 
to develop more professionally 
trained deaf teachers to instigate 
highly creative drama pro- 
grammes in those schools that 
want them. 

One would agree so much with 
Mr. Hayes’ statement that the 
National Theatre cannot achieve 
its goals without meeting the 
standards set by centuries of fine 
professional work. It cannot 
create a social breakthrqugh for 
deaf people unless they are 
shown creating works of full pro- 
fessional quality and passing, 
without condescension, the most 
exacting tests in the commercial 
theatre world. One would think 
also that similar criteria would 
apply to the draina of the schools 
for the Deaf. Too often the 
standards expected of the deaf 
are low-and we see this especi- 
ally in many productions when 
applause is often sympathetic 
and praise is given merely be- 
cause the participants are deaf 
rather than because of the ex- 
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well over the years. 
—P. W:-Kitcher. 


« Staff News. 

Following the resignation of 
Miss Elsie Rose, who has left the 
school to. be married, Mrs. 
Barbara Christie has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Sec- 
retary to Dr. Demeza. Miss 
Jacqueline Bell is the new Sec- 
retary to the Assistant, Super- 
intendent and Mrs. Daisy Reid 
has taken her place in the Clinic. 


We were pleased to welcome 
back Mrs. Ruth Bate who will be 
co-ordinating the Social Hygiene 
Programme in the Senior School. 
She will be working one after- 
noon a week and will do much to 
continue the great success of the 
programme which was intro- 
duced last year for the first time. 


As was reported in our last 
issue, Miss Violet Collier has left 
the school. to get married. The 
staff vacancy has been filled 
temporarily by appointing two 
part time teachers. Mrs. Mari- 
anne Chapelle and Mrs. Verna 
Hutchinson divide the class bet- 

m them. Mrs. Hutchinson 
tinues to see the pre-school 
hildren in the Belleville area. 


As parents will know, the 
happiness and progress of many 
students is linked closely with a 
regular contact with home. Be- 
cause of the great distances in- 
volved in Ontario it is, of course, 
not possible for everyone to 
travel home except during the 
long vacations. We are glad to 
see that a growing number of 
students are spending weekends 
at home and when the travelling 
arrangements are not too com- 
plicated, we encourage this as 
much as possible. We are grate- 
ful to the Peterborough parents 
who charter a coach so that 
their children can get home more 
often. Many of our students else- 
where travel alone or in groups 
and this is a very good lesson in 
individual responsibility. 

Children are always disap- 
pointed if a change in homegoing 
arrangements_is made suddenly 
and an escort does not arrive at 
the time specified and they are 
left behind at school. We would 
ask all parents to try and let us 
know as soon as possible if they 
are unable to collect their child- 
ren as arranged. 

Whether children are able to 
visit their homes or not, it ‘is 
important that they receive 
letters regularly. More than one 
of our students never receive 
mail from home and one can im- 
agine what they feel each day. It 
is a good idea if in addition to 
letters and parcels a local paper 
is sent, especially if there is 
something in it of special inter- 
est. 

Please write as often as you 
can. Make your letters as inter- 
esting as possible. Even the 


Funeral Mass was conducted at 
Sacred Heart Church with burial 
in Holy Sepulchre Cemetary. 

Mrs. Cunningham, the former 
Flora Mae Bell, served as a tea- 
cher on this staff for many years, 
‘and as a supply teacher after her 
marriage to Mr. Cunningham. 
She is survived by two, sons, Dr. 
Donald Cunningham of Kingston 
and John Cunningham of Ha- 
milton, The sympathy of the 
staff is extended to them. 


Se 
Former Superintendent 
W. J. Morrison Died 
December 8 

A distinguished educator who 
devoted nearly half a century of 
his life to the service of Ontario 
students seventeen years of 
which were as Superintendent of 
this school, Mr. William J. Morri- 
son died suddenly at his home in 
Belleville on December 8, 1967. 
The funeral service, conducted 
by Dr. H. M. Davis in Bridge 
Street United Church where Mr. 
Morrison’ was a member of the 
Board of- Session; was /attendod: 
by a large number of members 
of the present and former staff 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, a group of representative 
students including the Executive 
of the Students’ Council, mem- 
bers of the Official Board of 
Bridge Street Church, members 
of the Rotary Club of Belleville, 
fellow educators and community 
leaders. The bearers were Dr. J. 
G. Demeza, Arthur Clare, John 
Hodgson, Bryson Leslie, Harold 
Mott, and John Deacon. 

A graduate in Honours Chem- 
istry of Victoria College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Mr. Morrison 
completed post-graduate studies 
at the College of Education 
where he obtained Specialist 
qualifications as a teacher and 
the degree of Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy. He served in various teach- 
ing and administrative positions 
including rural school teacher at 
Eady, Public School Principal at 
Hilisdale, Science Master in High 
Schools at Listowel and Dunn- 
ville, Principal and Science 
Teacher in Bowmanville High 
School, and Inspector of Public 
Schools in the City of Brantford 
and the Ontario School for the 
Blind. He relinquished the work 
in Brantford to become Super- 
intendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, on Oct- 
ober. 1, 1935, a position he filled 
with ability and devotion until 
his retirement on January 27, 
1953. 

Under Mr. Morrison’s leader- 
ship many improvements were 
made at this school including: 
use of more and better group 
hearing aids, reduction of class. 
size, establishment of a formal 
training course for teachers, in- 


- creased use of visual aids, mod- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


“Thou Hast Found Favour With 


‘The Annunciation Angel Suzanne 
Dube blesses the Virgin Mary, Mary 
Michelson. 
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character. Mrs. G. Lewis devoted 
much hard work and extra time 
in the beauty culture department 
to assure that each girl looked 
her best. Mr. G. Gervis was pro- 
jectionist for, all. performances. 
Several. toachers..took-,room.-dils 
ties and were otherwise connec- 
ted with the performances. 

Some other staff members 
were involved with preparations 
long before the pageant was pre- 
sented. Miss G. Lam and the, 
girls in the sewing department 
made several new costumes, in- 
cluding a dramatic red and silver 
ensemble for King Herod. Miss 
Lam costumed the boys at all 
performances. A new throne was 
designed for the king and this 
was well built by Robert Lang 
under the direction of Mr. 8. 
Bramley. All spray painting was 
done by Mr. N. Foster. Mr. 1. 
Knight and his metal- working 
students spent many hours cons- 
tructing an attractive and elabo- 
rate aluminum crown for the 
king. The programmes were 
printed by boys under the gul- 
dance of Mr. L. Morrison and Mr. 
N. Hoxford in the print. shop. 
The photographs which accom- 
pany this article were taken by 
students of photography with 
Mr. Bramley as overseer. Credit 
must also be given to Mr. #H. Mul- 
hall of the Intelligencer staff 
(our city newspaper) for his ex- 
cellent photographic and litera- 
ry coverage of the matinee per- 
formance. Miss MacKenzie and 
her culinary staff kindly gave a 
coffee party for the cast and tea- 
chers after the Friday night per- 
formance. For this extra touch 
all were most grateful. The rest- 
dence counsellors were patiently 
co-operative in complying with 
the many. requests of the direc- 
tor. Such efforts are to be com- 
mended. Without this co-opera- 
tion on the part of everyone, & 
successful show could not be 
presented. 

The students are to be praised 
for their fine performances. 


‘This year the cast, in order of 
appearance, {included Philip 
Meany as the narrator, Mary 

Mary, Suzanne 


Dale Kasarda, 


“And They Brought Gifts” 


From 1. to r. The Three Wise Men 
are Bill Persall, Wayne Goulet, and 
Bruce Watson. 
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Sherry Smith, Lucienne Thi- 
beault, Linda Dyke as the angels. 

All in all, this year’s perfor- 
mance was one of the best ever 
presented at our school. For such 
a success, credit goes to all 
students and staff whose com- 
bined efforts resulted in a me- 
morable and stirring presenta- 
tion of our annual Christmas 
Pageant. 


Hallowe'en ’67 

The Intermediate Hallowe'en 
Party was held on the afternoon 
of Tuesday 31 October. The de- 
corations in the auditorium were 
left over from the Senior Party 
the previous week, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Carl Reid and — 
his decorating committee. 


The costumes, 
bodies inside, were surrounding 
them at their arrival. Between 
1:00 o'clock and 1:30 o'clock, the 


The winners chosen, the pa- 
rade of costumes, through the 
halls of the main school building, 

‘As the senior students 
watched the many, costumes 
passing their doors, you could see 
them enjoying the many orig- 
inal designs of the more junior 
students. 

The parade through, the halls 
completed, the boys and the girls 
went to their own basements to 
change into their games clothes. 
This being completed, the games 
began about 2:00 o'clock. The 
games period closed at 3:00 
o'clock, with a peanut scramble 
--the peanuts being thrown from 
the balcony of the auditorium. 

While the lunch was being 
brought in and served, the prizes 
were awarded to the boys and 
girls who had their costumes 
picked as one of the best. 

‘Thanks to the committee of 
Mr. Allore, Miss Fader, and Miss 
Van Allen, chaired by Mrs. 
Lundy, a delicious snack of 
pumpkin ple, peanut-butter 
balls, and apple cider, among 
other things, was served. 

The programme for the after- 
noon was supervised by Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Mohan, Miss V. Ling. 
Miss L. Johnson, Miss B. Lalonde, 
and Mrs. Kulbach. 

A special thanks to our visiting 
judges, Mrs. Demeza, and Mrs. 
Kitcher, and the kitchen staft 
involved in helping with. the 
lunch preparations. G. A. Brown 


gown. 


the boys found a smaller restau- 
rant which: was more efficient 
and they were on the bus in no 


' time with the food they bought. 


‘The bus left straight for Toronto 
on the same highway. The scen- 
ery was so beautiful because the 
leaves change their colours at 
this time of year. We arrived in 
Toronto at approximately 6.00 
p.m. Since we had a little free 
time some of the students went 
in the restaurants and others 
walked around. At 7.30 the en- 
tertainment started and at about 
8.00 pm. the basketball game 
began. It was very interesting to 
see them play and no one could 
play as well as the Harlem Globe 
Trotters do. The score ended 96 
to 71 for the Globe Trotters. At 
the conclusion of the game 
everyone met in front of the 
Maple Leaf Gardens Arena. We 
left Toronto -tired and happy 
with the journey. ¢The outskirts 
of Toronto were so beautiful at 
night time. We arrived in Belle- 
ville at about 1130 pm. and 
everyone of us would like to 
thank Mr. Peter W. Kitcher and 
Mr. H. Bryant for the arrange- 
ments and Mr. Rickaby who was 
in charge of the trip. M. Gagne. 


A Visit to the Trenton 


Air Base 

On the fourth of December, the 
10th. Girl Guide Company visited 
the Trenton Air Base. A man 
showed us around. We saw the 
repair information room. Most of 
the walls were covered with large 
sheets of glass which had lists of 
when the airplanes should or had 
been repaired. We also saw the 
weather information room. It 
had many maps about winds, 
rain and snow. In still another 
room there were Teletype Ma- 
chines which give us information 
about the weather. Every six 
hours some maps, which come 
from Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa 
and other places, are made by 
machine. Next the man took us 
to see an airplane, which was 
being repaired. Then we went 
back to the Reception Room, and 
thanked the man for showing us 

around. We enjoyed our visit. 
—Helén Woodward, Cathy 
Stewart. 
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Recipe for A Teacher 
Select a young and pleasing 
personality, trim off all manner- 
isms of voice, dress, or deport- 
ment. Pour over it is a mixture 
of equal parts of the wisdom of 
Solomon, the courage of young 
Daniel, the strenth of Samson, 
and the patience of Job. Season 
with the salt of experience, the 
pepper of animation, the oil of 


" sympathy, and a dash of humor. 


Stew for about four years in a 


~ hot classroom, testing occasion- 


ally with the fork of criticism 
thrust in by a principal or 
superintendent. When done to a 
turn, garnish with a mediocre 
salary and serve hot to the 
community. —Pennsylvanian. 


“O Worship The King” 
‘The angels and cherubs gather around the manger. 


“Fear Not, for Behold...." 


\ The heavenly host praise God, as the Herald Angel Dale Kasarda brings 
good news to the shepherds. 


“And It Ca 


Hard At Work Below Stage 


Mr. N. Rickaby applies make-up to Anatoli Turbin, while Mr. K. Graham 
works with Robert Jones’ beard, as others wait their turn. 


As narrator, | 
brilliant _readi 
Christ's birth a 


Off The Press 


Charles Miller and Robert Viau make 
the second run of the two-coloured 
posters which'advistised the Christ- 
mas pageant. 


Preparations Behind The Scenes 


Last Minute Touches \ 

and personality as she adjusts the, Cherub Barry Tonkin ts made-up by Bonnie Tucker while other partici- 
bs ants loo! 

Dale Kasarda while Judy Robinson, Sherry Smith, Linda Hart, Le on. 

Michele Burleigh and Colleen Kenny look on. 


‘Mrs. G. Lewis shows her capability 
gown of 


“One More Shekel!” 


Boldiers Leslie Sicoli, Robert Lansing, Robert Garniss and David 
Hodgson and Publicans John Mackay and Arnold Lewis accost taxpayer 
‘Ted Manktelow. 


val 


maTo Pass.. 


ni Meany gave & 
ngfof the story of 
srforded in the bible. 


Let There Be Light 


Wayne Wilson is hard at work at the 
controls of the stage light panels, 
assuring that all is in readiness. 


“and Mary and Joseph Went 
UP.. 


Anatoli Turbin leads Mary Michelson 
through the centre aisle to the stage 
during a performance of the Nativity 


« _..In Bethlehem of Judea” 


At rehearsal, Aleksander Brill, portraying the king, dramatically reacts 
to the information given him by scribe David Winn. Joe Baran and 
Leslie ‘Bicoli stand on the right-hand side. 


“and They Brought Gifts” 


Bill Persall, as the third Wise Man, presents his gift of myrrh before the 
Christ child. 


iin pn ini aera 


lei sco ett 


Director Mr. Kenneth Graham, right, discusses technique with Aleksander 
Brill while David Winn watches. 
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_ Dear Mr. Bryant- 


I left, school in 1962 after 


completing vyoca nal 
course. I have worked At the La 
Salle. Hotel sin jovember 


1962. I work many hours over- 
time but am happy at my work. 
I have a black Labrador Retrie- 
ver dog. He is a real pal. My fa- 
ther gave me a movie camera 
and projector last Christmas. I 
take many pictures. Also I have 
a coin collection. I like Canadian 
coins best. . 
I went to Expo in September. 
@ wonderful experience. 
I would like to wish all my 
former_teachers and housepa- 
rents a Merry Christmas. 

S Sincerely, 
neg Douglas Holdez. 
Dear Mr. Bryant- * 

When I first left school I 
found it hard to get a job. I 
worked part time and at Christ- 
mas at my cousin’s store. It is 
a men and boys clothing store. 


It 


z 


Teachers Hockey Team Defeats Gallaudet College. 


Dear Mr, Bryant: 
_ I will tell you about my wed- 
ding. We were married on July 
92, 1967. We live in an a 


nent 
in London. My husband's name 


went about 3,540 miles on our 
honeymoon. We had a wonderful 
trip. " 

I started to work at the Kayser 
Factory last week. 

Hope we can see you in the 


future. 
Sincerely, 
Margaret McComb. 
_——-—— 
Sport News Briefs 

Centennial year plus 1 should 
be an exciting year. Already 
some boys are thinking about 
the Deaf Olympics to be held 
in Europe in the summer of 
1969. There are rumors in the 
air of a Track and Field Meet 
this June 1968 to include all the 
Deaf in Ontario who are inter- 


Front Row: Wm. Williams, D. Moore ‘Assistant Bursar), G. Westwell, D. 


Newman, L Sicoli ‘Sr. Student). 


Back Row: R. Lang ‘Sr. Student), T. McDonald. G. Gervis, H. Bryant, N. 


Hoxford, M. Perry ‘Sr. Student). 


My mother finally talked to 
the manager of Dominion Glass 
Company and asked him to at 
least give me a try at working 
there. He did and I have been 
working there almost 5 years. I 
like my work. 

The personnel manager told 
my brother-in-law, I was very 
good at my work. 

I chum with Gerald Griffore, 
Austin Barron, Steve Reeves 
fromarnia and keep in contact 
with many of the deaf by attend- 
ing the picnics and conventions. 

I belong to a bowling team 
with my fellow workers and play 
ball and hockey with their teams. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don Richardson 


Dear Teacher: 

1 often go fishing with my 
boat on Long’ Point Bay and 
many other places in spring and 
summer. I just started to work 
at Proto Tool when I bought. a 
14 foot boat and an outboard 
motor. It was two years ago. I 
also hunt>ducks in the fall and 
hunt rabbits in the snow in the 
winter. I do these things on 


. weekends and during my holi- 


days. I have also been to*many 
places with my car. My education 


ested. Plans are being made to 
find a suitable field. Mr. Bryant 
said recently in an interview 
that such a meet would serve 
two purposes: 1, it would give 
the competitors a chance to 
measure their progress, and 2, 
it would give the Olympic 
Track and Field Coach (Mr. 
Bryant) a chance to see the 


Jkely candidates for the team in 


action. 

In the past Fall the O8.D. 
boys competed in many Inter- 
scholastic Sports. We had this 
year for the first time a Senior 
Soccer team. The boys seemed to 
enjoy playing Soccer and at 
times were quite aggressive; 
however their lack of skill and 
knowledge was too much of a 
handicap to overcome. These 
facts were probably the reasons 
for their winless season. A much 
bolstered Junior Soccer team 
encouraged Coach B. Grant this 
year. However their improved 
play resulted in a better goals 
against average than last years 
team. They lost all their games 
this year but they gave some of 
their opponents quite a scare 
because the games were so close. 
Next Fall both teams should be 
much better and with some luck 
they could win a few games. 


Winter Carnival—Jan. 22- 
27 


Snow Sculptures 

—bullding must befinished by 
Jan. 25-68. 

—judging will take place Friday, 
Jan. 26-68. 

—winning sculpture announced 
at the closing of Carnival. 
Friday, Jan. 26-68 

Broomball game: Sr. Girls vs. 
Staff. 

Crowning of Snow Queen. 

Dance. 

Saturday, Jan. 27-68 
Hockey Game: Sr. Boys vs. Staff. 
+ Houseleague Competition. 
Dante—Sock Hop—Lunch. 


| Closing of Carnival 


All Staff Welcome! 
ee 
Bay of Quinte Basketball 
“B” Results 
Junior 
Nicholson. 
Tweed 
0.8 D. 4 pts. 
Stirling 4 pts. 
Marmora 2 pts. 
Madoc 0 pts. 
Senior 
Madoc 10 pts. 
Albert C. 10 pts. 
Nicholson 10 pts. 
Tweed 6 pts. 
0.8 D. 2 pts. 
Stirling 2 pts. 
Marmora 2 pts. 
Bay of Quinte entries in 
C.0.S.5.A. 


1. Junior - Nicholson Champions 
2, Junior - Tweed , 
Senior - Nicholson eliminated 
Madoc - No. 1 Champions 
Albert - No. 2 
Convenor, _ 
Betty Lalonde. 


Senlor G 


It Is The Duty Of All 
Concerned With High School 
Athletics: 


1. To’ emphasize the proper 
ideals’ of sportsmanship, 
ethical conduct, and fair 
play. ‘ 

2. To eliminate all possibilities 
which tend to destroy the 
best values of the game. , 


3. To stress the values derived 
from playing the game faiz- 
ly. 

4. To show cordial courtesy to 
visiting teams and officials. 


5. To establish a happy rela- 
tionship between visitors 
and hosts. 


6. To respect the integrity 
and judgement of sports 
officials. 

1. To achieve a thorough un- 

derstanding and acceptance 

of the rules of the game and 
the standards of-eligibility. 


8 pts. Or itiative, and good 


* jadgément by the players, ,, 
on the team. € 
9. To recognize that the pur- 
pose ‘of athletics is to pro- 
mote the physical, mental, 
moral. social..and emotion- 
al well-being of the indi- 
vidual players. 
To remember that an ath- 
letic contest is only a game 
-not a matter of life or 
death for player, coach, 
school, official, fan, commu- 
nity, state, or nation. 


—__+— 


An elderly Catholic Sister was 
having difficulty making her way 
across a busy intersection when a 
young boy came to her assist- 
ance. After they had safely cross- 
ed, the Sister thanked him and 
he replied: “That’s okay, any 
friend.of Batman ts a friend of 
mine.” 


10. 


(L. to r.):front—captain—Mary Michelson, M. Burleigh, R. Battams, 
8. Smith, J. Robinson, G. Gaudreau, C. Kenny, L. Hart and 8. Dube. 


plished under Mr. Morrison was 
the carrying on of the school 
programme during the war years 
from 1941 to 1944 in rented quar- 
ters in downtown Belleville when 
the school facilities were sudden- 
ly taken over by the Airforce as 
an initial training school at a 
critical period, in the history of 
Canada and the free world. 

At the retirement party on 
January 27, 1953, in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrison on his 70th 
birthday, the Deputy Minister of 
Education at that time, Mr. C. F. 
Cannon read a message from the 
Minister of Education paying 
tribute to Mr. Morrison as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘To Mr. Morrison belonged 
the respect and gratitude of 
hundreds of men and women and 
boys and girls whose lives have 
been enriched by the years spent 


under his supervision at the* 


Ontario School for the Deaf. It 
is not too much to say that the 


missed by his family, 
associates at the 


and 
two daughters, Miss Isabelle 
Morrison, a programme consult- 
ant with the Department of Edu- 
cation in London, and Miss 
Kathleen Morrison, a teacher at 
Belleville Collegiate Institute in 
Belleville, and two grandsons. 


The sympathy of the staff is 
extended to the family. 
—— = 
MID-TERM VACATION 
School closes at noon and stu- 
dents leave for their homes on 
the afternoon of Thursday. 
March 14. 


Students arrive back at school 
on Monday, March 25, ready for 
classes the next morning at 8.30. 

The usual printed letter to all 
parents will be sent out early in 
February givirig exact details. 


FASTER 

School closes at noon on Wed- 
nesday, April 10. and students 
who live close enough to go home 
for the long week-end or who can 
travel may leave that afternoon. 


Students arrive back at school 
on Tuesday, Apri} 16, ready for 
classes the next morning at 8.30 


Mr. G. Kunetsky and Mr. K MacDonald representing the Kiwanis 
Club of Belleville, Constable Robert Hall, Safety Officer, Belleville 


Police Department, Michel Gagne, 


President O. S. D. Students" 


Council receiving the Bar for the School Year 1966-67 free from 


pupil-traffic accidents. 
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school reflects his qualities of 
clear organization, good humour 
and unfailing devotion. I know 
that he has always taken pride 
in the pupils, the staff, and the 
school, and that he will always 
prize the affection and regard 
not only of the graduates but 
of the staff who have shared his 
enthusiasm for the cause to 
which he has given so generously 
of his years, strength, and under- 
standing.” 


Mr. Morrison took an active> 
part in community and church 
affairs serving as President of the 
Rotary Club, Presidentot the 
Community Concert Association, 
Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of Albert College, 
Superintendent of the Sunday 
School in Brantford, and Elder of 
Bridge Street United Church in 
Belleville. He continued his inter- 
est and participation in church 
and community activities after 
his retirement. He served as first 
Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee which planned the con- 
struction of the Christian Educa- 
tion addition to Bridge Street 
Church in 1961. 


Mr. Morrison will be greatly 


SUMMER 

School closes on Wednesday. 
June 26 and students leave for 
home that afternoon for the 
summer vacation. 

SS 

Before You Let Anyone in 
Your Family Quit School 

Please consider these facts. 

ARF YOU AWARE THAT: 

Young workers without high 

school diplomas are the last to 

be hired and the first to be fired 

Good jobs—particularly those 

with opportunities for advance- 

ment require a high school dip- 

Joma. 

A high school graduate starts at 

higher pay. 

‘The largest group of workers 

without jobs today are those 

between 16 and 18 years of age. 

Workers with the least amount 

of schooling remain out of work 

longest. 

The best-paying jobs go to those 

with good educational back- 

grounds. 

Tell your sons and daughters— 
“DO NOT LEAVE SCHOOL UNTIL 
YOU GET YOUR DIPLOMAS!” 

An education pays in plain dol- 

lars and cents. 

Recent studies have proved that— 
1. By the time a man reaches his 


Gallaudet College Hockey Team Loses to O.S.D. Teachers in 
Exhibition Game at Belleville 


Former O.S.D. Students include: 
Front Row—B. Gregory ‘1st, B. Ullett «Sthr. D. Carson +6th» 
Back Row—P. Sicoli ‘1st’, C. Carbin ‘3rd. B. Watson ‘Sr. O.S.D. Student’ 
«4th:. G. Richardson ¢5th:. B. Conley «7th: 
* 


Fire Fighting Demonstiation 


While it is not the intention that pupils or staff should ever be called upon 
to fight any fire around the school, yet such knowledge could be of great 
value while camping. in the home when parents are absent or in their places 
of employment. 


Our automatic fire detection system is directly connected to the Fire 
Hall at all times, and the fire inspectors have been of great assistance in 
seeing that our shops and buildings are suitably protected 

Under the direction of the Buildings Superintendent various kinds of 
flammable material were set out on the expanse of the play area. The pupils 
from Advanced School, residence counsellors and teachers were first instruct- 
ed on types of fires and then were shown how to extinguish each by using the 
proper equipment. Fires were relighted and some pupils practised how to 
approach each fire and put it out. 


JW. Hodgson. 


‘Michel Gagne = referee chats with Gallaudet College players during 
the break period in the hockey game. 
Michelle Burleigh an OS.D. Senior is an interested spectator. 


Former O.S.D. pupils on team include P. Sicoli, B. ‘Ulett. C. Cardin: G 
Richardson and B. Gregory. ; 
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How Deaf People Study and 
Work in the Soviet Union 
z By LEONID GODIN 
Editor of the Zhizn Gukhih Ma- 
gazine in Moscow 

(Novosti Press Agency) 
According to the statistics there 
are about 200,000 deaf people in 
the Soviet Union. Approximately 


115, them li the Rus- 
sian Federation, largest of 
the 15 co. ueht republics of 


the Soviet Union. Their educa- 
tion, employment and social 
maintenance are the concerns of 
the Government, the trade un- 
ions and the Societies: of the 
Deaf of the Union republics. 


If the parents wish they may 
place their deaf child in a kin- 
dergarten where the deaf child- 
ren beginning with three years 
of age are taught to speak and 
to understand speech. Their par- 
ents pay only a part (up to 30 
{perdcent) of their children’s ac- 

Jcommodation at kindergarten; 
( the/ rest is covered by the Go- 
\vernment and the trade unions. 

There are special schools for 
the semi-deaf, deaf, deaf and 
mute children where they get 
free compulsory education begin- 
ging with the age of seven. There 
are about 400’such schools in the 
Soviet Union. On the first of 


Jr. Soccer Team 


September, 1965, ‘fifteen more 
schools for the deaf were opened 
in Arkhangelsk, Bryansk, Yaku-, 
tsk, Khabarovsk and other cities 
of the Russian Federation. The 
Government allocates from 400, 
000 to 465,000 roubles for build- 
ing each of such schools. 

Schools for the deaf children 
have classrooms equipped with 
microphones, study rooms and 
workshops where senior-graders 
study the fundamentals of dif- 
ferent specialities. As a rule, such 
schools have stadiums. 


Such schools are staffed with 
the teachers with special train- 
ing, who know dactylology and 
the methods of teaching the deaf 
and semi-deaf. Their salaries are 
25 per cent more than those of 
the regular school teachers. 

The young people who finish 
12 grades of the schools for the 
deaf (equal to a regular eight- 
year-school) may either continue 
their education or go to work. 

A number of Soviet specialised 
secondary and higher schools 
have groups for the deaf. Deaf 
students learn to read the lips 
at special secondary schools and 
it helps them to understand lec- 
tures. Besides, each group for 
the deaf students has an inter- 
preter who dubs the lecture for 
them by means of thé mimicry 


and dactylology. All this makes 


it possible for the deaf students 


to master knowledge successfully. 
‘This year, for example, eleven 
deaf graduates received engi- 
neer’s diplomas at the Bauman 
Higher Technical School in Mos- 
cow which for the first time 


ago. fat a 
Deaf students of specialized, 


scholarships that are 50 per cent 
bigger than other students 
besides a small pension as in- 
valids. 


jobs at the state factories and 
mills as well as at the enterprises 
of the Society of the Deaf in 
their republic.:About 50 deaf 
specialists with higher education 
work at the Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Building’ Plant (South Urals). 
Ivan Denilin, one of them, is the 
head of a team of designers at 
the automatic transfer lines de- 
signing bureau. Yuri Yakovlev is 
one of the designers of the sugar 
cane harvesting combine. Agri- 
cultural Machinery Plant in Ros- 
tov is shipping such combines to 
Cuba. 

V. I. Domrachev, MSc. (Tech- 
nology), deaf since childhood, 
teaches at the Kazan Aviation 


Institute. 

Three years ago a designing 
bureau servicing the enterprises 
of the Deaf of the Russian Fed- 
eration was found in Moscow. 
About 80 engineers and techni- 
cians, most of them deaf, are em- 
ployed there. Until recently deaf 
people could get their secondary 
technical education ‘only at the 
regular trade and vocational 
schools where special groups were 
organised for them. 

In 1965, the Society of the Deaf 
of the Russian Federation 
opened a polytechnical school in 
Leningrad which trains interior 
decorators, typesetters and book- 
binders. The term of studies at 
the polytechnical school is from 
four to five years. The Society of 
the Deaf is going to open another 
such school in Chelyabinsk where 
metal workers witH broad spe- 
cialization will be trained. 

eee Sea 
Advanced Group Appointed 
For New Technical Institute 
Thirteen prominent Americans 


have been appolntes to an advisory 
group for the National Technical 


Institute for the Deaf under develop- || 


ment a Rochester (N.Y.) Insitute of 
Technology, according to Arthur 
Stern, chairman of the RIT Board 
of Trustees. 

The group will assist Dr. D. Robert 
Frisina, RIT vice president for NTID, 


meen 


admitted deaf students:30 years." 
c 


secondary and higher schools get. 


Deaf graduates of higher or- 
secondary schools get ~ 


a 


Ir. Volleyball Team’ 


January, 1968 . 


Initiate a free, college-level technical 
education for the deaf students. 

NTID will be the first institution 
of its type in the world and its pro- 
grams will complement the liberal 
arts programs at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘The new facility is federally-sup- 
ported through the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and 
will be built on RIT’s new 1,300-acre 
campus presently under construction 
in suburban Rochester. 

It is anticipated that NTID's en- 
rollment will grow to approximately 
1,000 students, with an initial group 
of 200 expected in September, 1969. 

RIT, whose history dates batk to 
1829, is currently located in down- 
town Rochester. The new campus is 
located on rolling farmland six miles 
south of the Institute's present loca- 
tion. 

Named to the group were the 
following: 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, U.S. com- 
missoner of Vocational Rehabilation. 

US. Rep. Hugh L. Carey, Brook- 
lyn, author of the bill which created 
the new deaf institute. 


Mrs. F. Ritter Shumway, member 
of the Board of Trustees of RIT and 
of the board of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf. 

Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, director of the 
Center for Advanced Study in Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif., 
formerly dean of the Division of So- 
cial Sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Horner Thornberry, Austin, 
Tex., wife of Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry, a former congressman and 
former member of the board of di- 
rectors of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., world’s only liberal arts 
college for the deaf. Mrs. Thornberry 
was a member of an advisory com- 
mittee which chose the site for 
NTID. 


Robert F. Panara, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Galluadet College 
will assume a similar position at 
NTID. He was also a member of the 
NTID advisory committee. — 

Gustave H. Rathe, White Plains, 


Benjamin Moffmeyer, superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, 
N.C., a former teacher at the Mis- 
sourl School for the Deaf. 

James N. Orman, supervising 
teacher of the manual department at 
Mlinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, 111, who was also on the NTID 
advisory committee. 

George T. Pratt, president of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass,, and legislative chair- 
man for the National Council on 
Education of the Deaf. 


N.Y. a member of the advisory com- 

mittee to the New York School of 

Industrial and Labor Relations, 
‘Whitney M. Young, Jr., New Roch- 

elle, ‘N.Y. excutive director of the 

Urban League, New York City and 

suthor of several books on social rela- 
ons. 


opporunities for all students and fa- 
culty. 

He said the group's membership is 
drawn from diverse fields to insure 
continuing sensivity of NTID pro- 
grams of new ideas and needs. 

“Each has the interest, back- 
ground, and commitment to contri- 
bute significantly to the work of the 
NTID staff,” he added. 

The advisory group held its first 
meeting of RIT July 6-7. 

Members of the group were nomi- 
nated by RIT officals and approved 
by Dr. John W. Gardner, secretary 
of Health. Education and Welfare. 

— RIT News Release 


ages 
“So, you're given up taking 
tranquilizers?” 
“Yes, I found myself being 
pleasant to people I shouldn’t 
even speak to.” 


Referee Michel Gagne drops puck on face off between Gallaudet's 
Bill Conley and H. Bryant, Wm. Williams, D. Newman and D. Moore 
are the alert teachers. Game was won by the Teachers team. 


Practice in 


the parent must take every pos~ 
sible opportunity from morning 
until night to catch the child's, 
glance and offer the appropriate 
words for what the child is doing 
or wants to do. 


‘At the present time we have 
nine pre-schoolers enrolled. At 


‘ wealth of vocabulary and con- 
nected lan . And, of course, 
‘every opportunity for lipreading 
practice’ is utilized. We must 
remember never to present a new 
toy, picture or any piece of mate- 
rial until the’child looks at the 
teacher’s or parent’s face and 
something meaningful 1s said. 


each lesson we try to spend timen snout what is going to be done. 


on Auditory Training, Sense 
‘Training, Lipreading, Speech and 
a picture book. 

‘Auditory Training is teaching 


the child to listen so that he may, 


become aware of the sounds in 
his environment and ‘learn to 
discriminate: between thera. 
Even a very. deaf child 
to ‘discriminate between some 
gross sounds. A child with a little 
hearing may learn to discrimi- 
nate between various’ nolse- 
makers, and then on to one and 
two syllable words and perhaps 
later between. many words. 


Sense Training includes ‘work 


Soon the child’ will learn to ex- 


‘A Bpeech game is played at 
every: lesson. These games help 
to develop good breath and pave 
the way to the production of 
speech: Much of the sense train- 
ing also helps beginning speech. 


can learn ~. "rhe child must be exposed to 


‘@ constant flow of language. He 
must see this language because 
he cannot hear it like his hearing 
brother or sister who is exposed 
to speech from the day he is 
born. Perhaps we as parents 
would work harder if we realized 
how very important these early 


“years are to the child’s develop- 
ment. During the first. seven 


be done more easily than at any 
other time, In’ fact, to start 
training at two or three months 
of age is ideal. ‘. 


Let us remember to surround: 


the child in language constantly. 
His success dépends largely on 
the parents determination and 
ability. to take | advantage. of 
every, opportunity that occurs in 
day to.day family life. 

fig 


Rhythnt In The Junior ’ 
Department 


The teaching of rhythm to deaf 
children attempts to fulfil sev- 
eral aims. One of these is the 
reinforcement of classroom 
speech teaching. A fundamental 
element of speech production is 
the presence of vibrations set in 
motion by the vocal organs. The 
youngest deaf child must first be 
made aware of the tactile sensa- 
tion ‘of vibration: He feels: the 
vibrations of the piano and drum 
through many parts of his body. 


Mrs. Marg 
to excited Junior pupils 


Q By Warne Dosann 
—— 
etc. He is taught to indicate his 
awareness Of the fact that the 
vibrations fe ceased. 


The transfer is then made 
<< frows-the-tactile-eensations~felt 
onthe piano tothose felt on the 
face where vocal sounds are pro- 
duced. Then comes the very dif- 
Yficult task of localizing the 
; Ation-centre for each vowel 
and; consonant. and attempting 
to reproduce it. 


Natural speech is rhythmic 
speech. The Junior School rhy- 
thm programme places emphasis 
on “accent in syllables, words, 
phrases. and sentences. Strong 
and weak beats are felt on the 
drum head and piano. The pupils 
clap and count the number of 
beats, accenting their speech of 
the strong beats, eg. ONE... 
two... three... four. The 
transfer is then made from the 
speech of actual numbers as the 
pupils clap and count to the 
speech of syllables and words. 
Speech at the piano provides 
excellent practice in using the 
language and speech developed 
in the classroom. 

‘The deaf child can also learn 
to differentiate between the tac- 
tile sensations of high and low 

(Continued on Page 2) 


delivering the mail 
‘Puoro sy Warne Duran 


1 to R.: Debbie Roen, Roman Krajchi, Joey Jones. 


sant and natural 
Inflection and pitch 

Despite the fact that a con- 
geni f never 
heard ‘mi that a pro- 
foundly deafened child will never 
hear it again, a- sensory enjoy- 


ment of the rhythm and tone of 


music is still possible. Pupils 
learn to recognize the rhythms of 
4/4 time, waltz tempos ‘of 3/4 


time and marches of 2/4 and 6/8 
time. They clap and count orally, 
accenting the strong beat in each 
bar. They love to walk, march, 


dance and move to the different 
tempos of music from the piano 
or carefully chosen records. Also, 
they, play simple musical instru- 


mene i 
/ Soon rhythm band scores are 
introduced. They consist of 
bols representing the playing 
ts. 


the pfano as they, play. the 


David Catherwood, Bruce Lefler, 
Mangone, Connie Creemer, Danny 


The results are gratifying and 
pleasing to both pupil and hear- 
ing listener. 

Young deaf children attend 
two or three twenty minute class 
periods a week. Teachers con- 
sider the length of the attention 
span of each group as they plan 
lessons. 

Rhythm is a most enjoyable 
and extremely rewarding phase 
of instruction which, while 
closely: related to classroom 
teaching, provides the pupis with 
an opportunity for an emotional 
outlet and diversion from. the 
strain of academic learning. 

gece ea 
Auditory Training 

The aim of auditory training 
is to help develop good listening 
habits and to utilize what resi- 
dual hearing a child may have. 

Just put yourself in a deaf 
child’s position. We all know how 
difficult it is for us to pay atten- 
tion when we hear someone 
speaking in a foreign language 
that we. don’t fully understand. 
If it goes on for long, our minds 
are apt to wander and we find 
ourselves simply not listening at 
all. The same thing happens with 
a deaf or hard-of-hearing child. 
When he doesn’t hear words as 
we do, the words are difficult 
for him to understand. And when 
speech is not meaningful, when 
it serves no purpose, he doesn’t 


Feeling the vibrations of a drum, Level One 


Dwight Clark, Jo Ann Lawton. John 
Fitchett, Miss Janet Johnston, teacher. 


out, and we mi 
possible to help 
good listening habits. 

Listening is a complex mental 
process. It is more than just the 
physical act of hearing. It means 
interpreting sounds and attach- 
ing and meaning to them. We 
cannot change their physical ca- 
pacity to hear; but we can help 
them, through auditory training 
experiences, to acquire good lis- 
tening habits and so to perform 
better the complex act of listen- 
ing.” 


In the case of a profoundly 


t shelp 


child, just the few low frequency 
loud sounds that come through 
to him, if given proper attention, 
may perform a valuable func- 
tion as a warning or signalling 
device, if nothing more; they 
also serve to put him closer in 
touch with the world around 
him, giving him some idea of 
which things make sounds and 
which do not. In addition, they 
may give him some information 
about the rhythm patterns of 
speech. 

It has been experimentally 
verified that even a minimum 
amount of auditory information 
can assist in lipreading commu- 
nication. Auditory training can- 
not improve the physiological ca- 
pacity to hear, but it can, and 
will, improve the use of residual 


hearing—the hearihg that the | 


child has remaining to him. 


ate 


Parents’ Letters To Junior — 


School Children 


News from home is very im- 
portant to young children away 
from home. Every day the pupils 
eagerly await the delivery of the 
day's mail; every day many 
children are sadly disappointed 
when nothing arrives for them. 
Every pupil writes a letter home 
twice every month: It is hoped 
that parents would write at least 
this frequently. 


‘Auditory Training in a 


Peter Koehler at table with Mrs. 8. Ref 
[to r2 Ronald Carr, David Kerr, Mark 


Parents’ letters play a valuable 
part in the pupil’s school life. 
They provide the child with the 
assurance that’he is being loved 
and remembered at home. A 
child with this feeling of home 
security is more content at school 
and often can do better work, 
knowing that ‘someone really 
cares. Letters also help to develop 
reading readiness as well as help 
to build the child’s language. 
Each letter received by a child 
is read with the teacher, the 
latter interpreting wherever ne- 
cessary and discussing topics 
mentioned to the child in the 
letter. Often interesting news in 
a letter is discussed with the 
whole class, providing excellent 
opportunities for good language 
development. These lette! 

nts, too, by givin} 
a. feel that they a 
something for the child. 

Many parents find writing 
letters to their deaf children a 
difficult task. Often they say 
that they cannot think of any- 
thing to say. It is hoped that the 
following suggestions will be of 
some assistance to the parents. 


Firstly letters for pupils of 
lower levels should be short and 
contain very simple language 
constructions. Three or 
four simple sentences about 
people and happenings at home 
make any child happy. It helps 
a great deal if each sentence is 
illustrated either with simple 
stick figures or with illustrations 
cut from magazines or cata- 
logues. It is important that 
letters should be printed, not 
written. Pupils can read printed 
words but often have a great deal 
of trouble with written forms. 


The higher the level of the 
pupils the more can be included 
in letters from home. It would 
help if parents were to get clues 
of the types of sentences 


and 


ie See: 


ol Three classroom 
; ), Pupils in background 


language constructions to be 
used from the letters the child 
writes: home. 

{Occasionally parents send 
photographs and newspaper clip- 
pings of familiar persons or 
plates. These pictures are che- 
rished: by the children and are 
often displayed in the classroom 
and’ residence. 

Many parents send packages 
to their children from: time to 
time. A few suggestions about 
these might be in order. Very 


_ often perishable articles, such as 


fruit arrive spoiled. Sometimes, 
much to the disappointment of 
the children, fragile items arrive 
broken: It should be noted that 
onlyvarticles that can withstand 
a: rip 


oF re 
Thost ‘children. 

It is hoped‘that in the future, 
all parents will correspond re- 
gularly with their children. Don’t 
let your child be the child who 
says every day, “I got no mail 
agai 


Mirae ate 


Teacher Training 

Teacher-training plays a vital 
part in the Junior School pro- 
gramme. During this school year 
there are two separate training 
groups who require practice 
teaching lessons and observa- 
tions, The largest group of 
trainees numbers twenty-four 
and:is taking a one year course. 
They receive six of twenty-two 
hours of lectures a week in the 
Junior School. These are given by 
Miss M. Hegle, Supervisor of the 
Junior Department. The practice 
teaching and observations are 
done in nine continuous weeks 
during which the students re- 
main in a classroom observing, 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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pupil 

velop or CO! 

speech currently needed by that 

pupil. Miss Hegle and the cine 
e ‘or 


assistance and encouragement. 
Thus far the new system has 
been very successful. The best 
way to learn Is to do. 
a 


writing of 
\3 0! 
piney These topics are outlines 
of activities developed coopera- 
tively by teachers and pupils. 
‘The first written topics in) the 
lower levels are composed of 
simple sentences written on the 
blackboard by the teacher as the 
pupils jilustrate and dramatize 
what happened. The Uttle story 
is then copied into a notebook or 
folder and ‘accompanied by.an 
illustration. 

A Level Two Birthday Topic. 
CRYSTAL'S BIRTHDAY 
October 30 is Crystal's birthday. 

js seven years old. 
She had a birthday party. 
‘We made pretty hats. 
Dean came. 


We played games. 
Dean and Miss Parker spanked 


blew out seven candles. 
‘We ate birthday cake, ice cream 
cones, bananas and grapes. 
‘We drank grape juice. 
Mrs. Davidson’s class. 


‘We went to many stores. - 
* We saw many toys and 
Christmas decorations, 
‘We bought Christmas 
In one’store we went u} 
an elevator. 

Then we went to a restaurant. 
We had vanilla ice cream and 
pop. 

We saw Miss Hegle and-Miss 
Vandevooren and Mr. Linscott. 
We bought two goldfish for Mrs. 
Gilham. 

‘We came back to school on the 
bus. 


presents. 
in 


Mrs, Johnson’s class. 
By the time pupils reach Level 


Six, their topics are quite de- 
tailed and grown up. 


A Level Six Topic 
MISS NORMAN'S VISIT 

One Thursday afternoon Miss 
Norman came to our classroom. 
She told us about her trip from 
England to Canada. She came 
to Canada on a big ship because 
it was Centennial year. She was 
on the ship for seven days. She 
saw movies, swam in the pool 
and went dancing. She played 
ping-pong and other games. She 
ate food in the Dining 
Room. She slept in a cabin. 

Four women were in the cabin. 
They slept in bunk beds. There 
was a hospital and a Snack Bar 
on the ship. Every morning she 
went to church at 7:30. There 
were playrooms for the children 
on the ship. There were swings, 
toys, horses, & merry-go-round 
and teeters in the playrooms. 


.One day the captain gave & 


party for the children. They wore 
‘costumes. He gave them prizes. 
Miss Norman got off the ship at 
Montreal. 

Mrs. Forster's class. 


Group topics must not be con- ji 


fused with individual news, 
topics or letters as indications 
of the pupils’ ability in original 
language. Much of the yocabu- 
lary in a group topic is provided 
by the teacher in her questions. 
Individual news, topics and 
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letters are true pupil composi- 
tions and a better indication of 
language achievement. 


Snow White And The 


Seven Dwarfs 

The scent of greasepaint and 
the excitement of the theatre 
permeated the halls of Junior 
School as the Junior Drama Club 
made ready for its first presenta- 
tion of the school year. Tuesday 
afternoon, December 19, the 
members of this group, under the 
direction of Mr. C. Robbins, pre- 
sented “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” 

In the makeup room nervous 
girls and boys were transformed 
into fairy tale people. Clever and 
colourful costumes added a touch 
of magic to an excellent per- 
formance. The cast played to an 
vaxcited-and*responsive Junior 
‘School audience. The children 
jroared with laughter as Dopey, 
played by Douglas Baxter cavort- 
ed through his part. The littlest 
Juniors bristled with anger as 
Florence Lance, a convincing 
witch, planned Snow White's 
doom. The culmination of the 
play was a wedding scene in 
which Snow White, Alana Le- 
Brun, walked down the aisle to 
a slightly shaking Prince, played 
by Michel Jarbeau. 

All in all, the performance was 
a complete success. Junior School 
staff and teachers look forward 
to the Drama Club's next pre- 
sentation. 


Cast 
Snow White ‘Alana LeBrun. 
Prince............ Michel Jarbeau. 


Queen & Witch....Florence Lance. 

Randy Kilpatrick, 
Penny Ogilvie, Jacques Mai- 
sonneuve, Kathy Candler, 
Jimmy Green, Gaetan Bour- 
gault, Douglas Baxter. 

Hunter............Gordon Perchaliuk. 


Betty Rogers. 
Peggy Holmes, 
Linda Sweeney, Robert Fre- 
chette, Kathy Gibson, Paul 
Masters, Dennis Racine. 
Staff Assistants; Miss J. Johns- 
ton and Miss A. Bzovey. 
SS 


Physical Education In 


The Junior School 
By T. E. MCDONALD 
Any cursory outline of the 
Junior School Physical Education 
Programme must answer both 
these questions. First, what are 
the aims of the teacher? Second- 
ly, how do the teachers achieve 
these aims? It is almost impos- 
sible to find four Physical Edu- 
cators who agree on any set of 
aims and/objectives. However 
these five aims are the concensus 
of the four teachers, Miss Walsh, 
Miss Zalonde, Mr--Mohan, and 
“Mr. McDonald, who are involved 
in the Junior School Physical 
Education Programme. The aims 
are as follows: 
(1) to promote physical fit- 
ness, 
to teach body awareness 
and fundaniental move- 
ment, 
to promote certain positive 
social attitudes toward 
physical education and 
games, 
to teach basic skills such 
as throwing and catching, 
to provide leadership in 
the students’ recreation. 
Each Junior School class has 
one twenty minute period a week 
of Physical Education. In levels 
one, two, and three, the students 
concentrate on fundamental 
movements and’body awareness. 
‘The fact that the children learn 
how to run, hop, skip, crawl, and 
jump, is a good example of fun; 
damental movement. All the time! 
(Continued on Page 6) 
aire MG 
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articles. We receive very many. 
letters from parents who are not 
able to visit the school, asking” 
about progress and activities and 
we hope that this issue will add 
to their knowledge of what the 
teachers are trying to do for the 
children. 


In January some of the teach- 
ers spent a day at The Canadian 
Education Showplace in Toronto. 
‘The stress this year was on elect- 
ronic aids to teaching and ex- 
hibitors were showing a mass of 
complex material, including 
closed circuit T.V., video tape 
recording, overhead projectors 
and screens, and computers, as 
well as the usual books and 
equipment. As many know, this 
school is already wired for closed 
circuit T.V. and we hope that 
tals wen full use before too 
jong. 


With the help of a representa- 
tive of Bell & Howell, it has been 
possible to give members of the 
staff.and of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Centre the opportunity of 
gaining experience of the many 
teaching ‘aids we have at the 
school, and both groups have 
spent two afternoons relearning 
some of the theory and practice. 


Miss Fox, Mrs. Phillips, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. McMaster recent- 
ly attended a weekend course on 
Neurologically Impaired Child- 
ren and reports would suggest 
that it was very worthwhile. Dur- 
ing recent years when it has been 
possible to spend time on more 
detailed investigation, it has 
been found that many hearing 
impaired children have addition- 
al difficulties and we are sure 
that our students will benefit 
from the information gained 
during the weekend. 


OSD. students should be 
grateful for the wonderful effort 
of Miss Lalonde and Miss Walsh 
who did so much to make the Ice 
Carnival the great success that 
it was. I am sure that all staff 
and students will look forward to 
next year and a repetition of the 
event. 


Once again the annual staff 
dance was an unqualified suc- 
cess. This year it was held at 
Club Cedars and, although the 
attendance was not as great as 
usual, everyone present agreed 
that the atmosphere and the or- 
ganization was very good and 


lenged to a Volleyball Tourna- 
ment by the students of Sir John 
A. MacDonald school, @ local pu- 


there might 
‘jend 
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Crowning of the Snow Queen: 
Some weeks earlier all the 
ty 


Weekend was a week of cam- 
paigning on’ the part of the 5 
girls. Pupils from 7C to 14C were 
to study the girls’ pictures, write- 
ups, characters, etc. to eliminate 


‘This has been a good opportunity” hesitation in marking their X 


Forty of our students were 
able to spend the evening in 
Peterborough on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 9th, and enjoyed a per- 
formance of “Hansel & Gretel” 
by the Peterborough Theatre 
Guild. 


We have been very pleased to 
see Edna Moonias back at school 
again. Edna has had a long ab- 
sence from school and has been 
in hospital for many months, 
and everyone will be glad to 
know that she is quite fit again. 


Arnold Lewis has now left 
school to take up a post with 
University Associates. This is a 
wonderful opportunity for him 
and we wish him every success in 
his life. 


We are happy to announce the 
forthcoming marriage of Miss 
Judy Trusler and Mr. Colin Wil- 
cox. Miss Trusler is presently 
Secretary in the Teacher Train- 
ing Centre and everyone will 
wish her and her future husband 
lasting happiness. 


We welcome back Miss Barbara 
Mallory to the staff. Miss Mallory 
was formerly a teacher on the 
staff before continuing her grad- 
uate and post graduate studies ; 
in Toronto, and Northwestern 
University. After leaving Chicago 
Miss Mallory travelled extensive- 
ly in Europe and worked at the 
Rudolph Steiner Homes in Scot- 
land. + 


We also welcome Mrs. Mary St. 
Louis who has joined the office 
staff. Mrs.'8t. Louis came to us 
with excellent qualifications and 
we hope she will enjoy working 
with us. 


Messrs: Hoxford and Morrison 
accompanied by students M. Ga-— 
gne, N. Frappier, J. MacKay, 8. 
Depencier, L. Sicoli and B. Wat- 
son made an interesting field 
trip to the Richard Ellis Printing, 
Belleville, Tuesday, February 13. 


beside the girl of their choice. 
January 26, 7:30 was high- 
lighted by 2 torch-bearers (D. 
Winn and:R. Lansihg) escorting 
the 5 girls to the long ‘awaited 
ice palace and tense spectators 
wondering who would be seated 
upon the throne. Dr. Demeza re- 
vealed the news and announced 
Miss Connie McGregor as Snow 
Queen - 1968 
Miss C. Stewart and Miss D. Kerr 
as her two princesses. 
Houseleague Competitions: 
Saturday afternoon boys and 
girls from 7C to 14C took part in 
a full program. Such competi- 
tions as relays, nail driving, log 
sawing, snowshoe races and 
toboggan races. The weather was 
perfect and all the students 
seemed to enjoy themselves. The 
“competition standings were as 
follows: 
“Saturday afternoon: 
First—Green. 
Second—Blue. 


Snow Sculpturing 
First—Blue. 

In competition with the Belle- 
ville High Schools the OS.D. 
Mallard Duck had 95 points and 
was placed second. 


*O.S.D. Camera Club 


Monthly Contest 
February—“Life at O.S.D.” 
March—‘Portrait of a Teacher 

at OSD.” 

Winning Picture in Canadian 
June—Trophy winner will be 
chosen 


—_+——_ 


Miss Helen Marie Keeler, 
~ Retired O.S.D. Teacher, 


Dies 
A teacher at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for 34 years, 
and active in the city’s cultural 


“eight weeks illness. She was in 
her 72nd year. 

Born in Trenton, Miss 
Keeler was the daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. George Keeler 


her retirement in 1965 
she spent a year. touring art 
galleries in England and on the 
continent. She was also a mem- 
ber of the local naturalists club. 

She was survived by one’ sis- 
ter, Mrs. Gerald (Lucie) Hux- 
table of ‘Toronto. 

The funeral was held on Sat- 
urday, January 27th and the 
service. was conducted by the 
Rey, Alfred Poulter. The inter- 
ment_was in’ White's Cemetery. 
Pall Bearers were Messrs. A. J. 


J. G,,Demeza, G. .Gervis, 

J. Boden N. C, Hoxford of 

ey peat and H. B, Simp- 

son, jpal of Albert College. 
i ss 


The Teacher Association 
Christmas Party 

The Teachers’ Association 
social season got under way with 
the holding of the Christmas 
Party on Tuesday, December 19, 
1967. The party was held in the 
auditorium, which had beer very 
nicely decorated by students 
from the Teacher Education 
Centre. The party was well sup- 
ported by the teaching staff and 
their families, and also by @ 
number of invited guests. 

Following high tea served by 
members of the catering com- 
mittee, Mr. Gervis welcomed 
everyone in a short opening 
address. Mr. Reid then conducted 
the singing of Christmas carols. 
Mr, Reid was accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Alec. Gordon, @ 
former member of the OSD. 
teaching staff. 

A feature of the party was the 
presentation of a portrait to Dr. 
Demeza, to mark the conferring 
on him of a doctorate by Gallau- 
det College. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Ruth Bate, last 
year’s T, A. President. ts 

Mr, C. Robbins, accompanied 
by Mr. A. Gordon, then enter- 
tained us with three baritone 
solos. Then came the moment 
that all the children had long 
awaited, as Santa Claus made a 
jovial entry to a choir of “Jingle 
Bells.” Santa proved to be in high 


- spirits as he distributed gifts” 


among all the children present 
at the party. 

‘Thanks are extended to all the 
members of the various com- 
mittees whose work helped to 
make the party a success. 


nf Connie also started. the’ dance. 
crowning As everyone was dancing, hot 
‘was a beautiful sight. chocolate’ was served.’ At 10 
eza announced that Deb- o'clock we thanked the’ gym 
‘and Cathy Stewart were teachers for giving us a good 
Demeza put time and that was the end of 

our first Winter Carnival. I'm 
gure everyone enjoyed them- 
selves. Helen Woodward 10C1. 
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The Guinea Pig 
- A yery popular member of 
| Miss Hocking’s 2L2 class is Brow- 
nie, a guinea pig. This little crea- 
ture has. been’ very helpful in 
teaching the children to share 
the responsibilities of caring for 
him, as well as being a constant 
source of entertainment and a 
creature to handle and love. 
Thanks to Robert Lansing, a 
senior student in General Shop. 
we now have a lovely large new 
cage for our little friend. 

pas NS) 


Braeside, Ontario, 
January 26, 1968. 


» Dear Alana: 

Hello Alana, how is my good 
girl to-night? 

It is cold out, it is dark now. 
it is 9 o'clock. 

Alex is at Shirley’s. Norma is 
reading her Bedtime Bible story. 
May is eating Corn Flakes. How- 


, Robbie Fowler. 
‘Mallen, Roy Moroughan, Roger 


ard is sleeping. Daddy is away 
with the big truck. 

Sidney and Karen are well and 
happy. be 

Today Daddy cut down a tree 
and’ a branch of another tree 
flew and hit him on the fore- 
head: He went to the doctor. The 
doctor sewed it up. He is o.k. now. 

Grandma was here to-day. We 
drank tea. 

Yesterday Bethel was here, 
also Uncle Norman. We drank 
coffee. 

Be a good girl and remember 
Daddy, Sidney, Karen, Alex, May. 
Norma, Howard, and Mommy, 
loves Alana. 


We miss you 
We love you. 
Daddy and Mommy. 
00000000000 
XXXKXXXXXXX_ I love you 


Note: A copy of a letter received 
by a Level 5 pupil in Mrs. 
Sandford’s class. (This was 
written in script.) 


Mrs. Demeza also ‘put a ribbon 
on and crowned her while all of 
us cheered and flashbulbs pop- 


‘After that we went to the audi- 
torlum to dance. The Queen 
followed by the Princesses star- 
ted the dance. The dance ended 
at 10 o'clock with tired, but 
hay ple’ going home. 

Tere were dancing, 7C and 
8C were skating on the rink. Be- 
fore their party ended, they had 
hot chocolate in the Snack Bar. 

‘The following day at 10:30 
there was a hockey game played 
teachers 
against our boys. The teachers 


school, passing a stick along to 
When nine and 9 


half minutes had passed, the. 


to run for half a minute. 

Next came the four-legged 
race in which many of us fell 
down. After that we had a snow- 
shoe race. Many boys and girls — 
hated that. Then we did the Tug- 
of-war which was fun. The boys 
did-tog sawing and the girls nail 
driving. The last game before 
supper was the chariot race. Four 


Variety Concert 


Presented by 


The Students 


Friday, March Ist 
Saturday, March 2nd 


in the Main Auditorium 


8:15 p.m. 


Ontario School for the Deaf 


Belleville 


Proceeds for Pupils’ Benefit Fund 


In the senior levels of tt 
Junior School the students pro- 


soccer, and track and field. Some 
of the better athletes participate 
in Interscholastic competition. 
The positive social attitude is 
‘an important aim. It seems to be 
an attitude of the Deaf that the 
reason’) they lose anything in 
sports is use the other team 
cheated. We try to discourage 
this attitude and replace it with 
a more positive approach. 


10C3 News 


UNITED STATES AT EXPO 

The United States pavilion is a 
hundred and fifty feet high and 
a hundred and ten feet wide 
around the dome. It is made of 


glass. In the dome there is a very 


Senior Birthday 


Mr. Newman was very. 
happy because all the 
played good football and made 
good passes. 


by James C. Hook 


TRUE STORY 
A METEOR . 

On April 19, 1967, I played with 
Teddy. We played with a knife on 
the grass. I won. The score was 
10 to 7. Teddy and I went to the 

a 
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big shape of an eagle. On the sec- 
ord floor there are Indian thing, 
over one hundred heads with all 
kinds of hats on them and birds 
made of wood. On the third floor 
there are three red and white 
parachutes and a space capsule 
that was shot into space and 
came back. The capsule bottom 
was burned. black by the force 
when it was going at super-speed 
through space. 
: by Larry Lapierre 
RUSSIA AT EXPO 
On Sept. 27 at 10 pm., my 
father and brother and I got to 
Expo. We stayed for 4 days. We 
walked around a lot. I liked Rus- 
sia best. Russia pavilion is a 
hundred and sixty feet high and 
a hundred and twenty feet wide 
ound the dome. It is made of 
lass and metal. The roof is 
shaped like a hill. Russia had 
displays about rockets, the moon 
and space. I looked at a lot. 
Russia had many pretty lights 
inside. by Jim Snyder 


FASHION NEWS 
-I know a young girl who is 
wearing a pretty style dress. It 
ig an orange and navy shift. It 
has long sleeves, and a round 
neck, But she loves to wear dif- 
ferent things to dances. Some 
young girls are very wrong be- 
cause they are wearing too many 
colors in their outfits but they 


residence. I looked and said to 
Teddy, “Look at the meteor.” 
Teddy and I watched a meteor 
over O.SD. The meteor was red, 
white, yellow and blue. 


HALLOWE'EN PARTY 

On October 26, at 7:15 we went 
to the gym to put on our cost- 
umes for a Hallowe'en Party. The 
girls and boys walked around in 
the gym. I was in the Negro 
Family. Norman Ferguson was in 
the baby carriage and Roger was 
the fat negro lady. We walked 
around to show the teachers and 
houseparents. I Held a water pis- 
tol to shoot people. After the 
costume parade, we played 
games. My team green won the 
first prize. I got a big chocolate 
bar. 

After that we went to thetaudi- 
torium to have pumpkin pies, a 
bottle of Mountain Dew and 
‘snow balls. All the pupils ate and 
ate. Then after awhile we were 


very full. All the pupils and 


teachers had a good time. We 
went to the hall to get some 
apples. It was a nice party. 

by Samir Saab 


A CAVE GIRL 


I am a cave girl. My name is 


Deborah. I live in a large cave in 
Toronto. I have six brothers and 


four sisters. My father went to 


hunt the animals. My mother is 


Ne 


family. We saw a large cow on 
father’s back. 


Father had to rub the flint. 
The fire came. Then, my mother 
put meat on the pan. A little 
while later, I tasted the meat 
and it was good. Then my fami- 
lies ate all the meat. The bees 
gave us some honey. Mother 
made flour and bread from 
wheat. At night my father’s 
friends came and sat around the 
fire and they talked about the 
animals. I helped the children to 
get ready for bed. After while we 
went to bed. We had a nice time. 

< Debbie Davis 


5 MY LIFE 
“ I am a cave boy. My name is 
David: I live in a large;cave in 
Sault Ste. Marie. I have one sister 
and no brother. My. f told. 
me not to throw a spear at an 
elephant. My mother works hard. 
She makes clothes and cooks 
food. I like to make a hat. 

Alfred Marttinen 


MY FAMILY 

I am a cave boy. I live in a 
large cave in Sudbury. I have 
three brothers and three sisters, 
My father is a good hunter. One 
day he killed a huge mammal 
with a spear. My mother works 
hard. She made a basket. I 
helped father to make a fire. I 
like to swim. I practised swim- 
ming. I threw a spear to hit a 
wild mammal. A cave man made 
a fire because he wanted to cook 
fish. My family eats fish. * 


Rodney Sheppard 


A CAVE BOY 

I am a cave boy. My name is 
David. I live in a large cave in 
Ottawa. I have two brothers and 
five sisters. My father is a hunt- 
er. Today he killed an elephant 
with a large spear. My mother 
works hard. 


Left to Right: 


She cooked food. I 


he killed a fish in the water. 
Morgan Lewis 


\A CAVE STORY. 

Tam a little cave girl. My name 
is June. I live ina small cave in 
Scotland. I have five brothers 
and five sisters. My father is an 
old-man. He cannot kill the wild 
animals, so my four brothers 
helped him to kill them. My 
little brother likes to play games. 
My mother is a young woman. 
She can work hard. She can 
cook, sew and look after the 
children. My four big sisters 
helped mother to sew some 
clothes and to make some food. 
I do not help mother because I 
am almost a baby. But I like to 


‘play with my little brothers. 
¥ June Reilly 
a 
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#1 am a.cave girl, My name is 
Bird. I live in a poor house in 
Red Lake. I have fourteen broth- 
ers and'sixteen sisters. My father 
is'a bad man because he always 
Kills some wild animals. My 
mother is very good and kind 
because she gives me some pretty 
clothes. I like to pet the mam- 
mals. Barbara Proskiw 


A CAVE GIRL 

I’m a cave girl. My name is 
Bird. I live in a large cave in 
Hamilton. I have fifteen brothers 
and thirteen sisters. My father 
rubbed flint. It made a fire. My 
mother made clothes. My father 

threw_a spear at an elephant. 
Bonnie Lou King 


A CAVE STORY 

I am a cave girl. My name is 
Barbara. I live in a large cave in 
Manitoba. I have two sisters and 
no brother. My father is a good 
hunter. One day he killed a huge 
mammal with a spear. My moth- 
er works hard. She makes 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Carol Ann Landers, Denis Bergeron, Lori Ann Dukarich, Tim 


Kelly, Tommy Rae, Wayne Robertson, Nancy Heinen, Jeffrey Beatty, Jeff 


Collins and Mark Bowerman. 


night Ww 

He took a club and he ran 
tree and found some fire. He put 
some fire on the club and took it 
home: He brought some wood to 
the cave to make a fire. My fath- 
er drew a picture on the’ wall 
about the animal. I played a 
game with a cave girl. The cave 
girl won. I watched my moth 
making clothes and then she 
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Miss Joy 


Castello, one-year student teacher 


A STORY ABOUT MYSELF 
I am a cave boy. I live in a 
huge cave in Oshawa. I have five 
brothers and five sisters. My 
: father is a very good hunter. Yes- 
terday he killed a huge elephant 
with his club and spear. I helped 
my father to make a fire with 
flint. 


Danny Tullock 


‘STORY ABOUT MYSELF 
girl. I live in a 


Lori Ann Dukarich, a Level One pupil Miss Plorerice Littler, one-year student 


gave me warm clothes. I wanted 
to find some food. 
Maurice Guenette 


1 AM A CAVE BOY 

Iam a cave boy. I live in a big 
cave in Calgary. I have six broth- 
ers and eight sisters. My father 
is a good hunter and fisherman. 
He killed a bear with a club and 
spear. My mother sewed slippers 
for me. My sisters always like 
to play games. My mother is a 
good cook. We ate good food. We 
got some milk from the cow. I 

made a fish hook out of bones. 
Randall Vivian 

ASTORY ABOUT MYSELF 
Iam a cave boy. I live in a large 
cave in Fort Wiliam. I have three 

brothers and two twin 

My father was busy hunting t! 
animals, He was fixing a spear to 
kill them. Before I was afraid 
because the animal almost, killed 
me to eat: all my body and my 
girl friend cried. Now, Tam alive. 
One day I found some flint. I 
ran home as fast as I could. My 
father rubbed them and made 
fire. It made the cave warm for 


ASTORY ABOUT MYSELF 


Iam a cave boy, I live in a _ 


large cave in Noelville. I have six 
brothers and a sister. My father 
ig.a good hunter. One day he 
killed a huge animal with a 
spear. My mother is a good cook. 
She gave us raw meat from pigs. 


large cave in Trenton. I have one 
brother and one sister. My father 
is a good hunter. My mother sews 
clothes. My. sister helped my 
father to practise throwing 
spears. My sister and I played 
games, My brother and my father 
went fishing. My mother cooked 
food. My mother looked after my 
sister and me. My father caught 
seven fish and my brother 
caught six fish too. Joyce Rogers. 


A CAVE GIRL 


er is a good hunter. 
ie killed a big moose. 


2 
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her to camera). 


‘Tim Kelly, a Level One pupil, Miss M. Hegle, Miss Sharon O'Leary, one-year 
student teacher 


(face in mirror) 


helped motHer to make a bowl. 
Before supper I milked a cow. I 
played a game with my sister, 
Cathy. At night we had a camp 

fire. I listened to my father. 
Donna R. Stewart 


ASTORY 

I am a cave girl. I live in a 
Jarge cave in Trenton. I have 
four sisters and three brothers. 
I am younger than them. My 
father is a good hunter. 

One day, he killed a huge 
mammal with a spear. It was a 
moose. He put two pieces of 
istring on its paws and legs into 
a stick and carried it. Then he 
came home and all my family 
said, “O’boy” because we saw my 

_ father carrying a moose home. 
Some of us put some sticks on 
the ground to make a fire. My 
mother cooked the meat for us. 
We ate it. It was very good. 
After supper all my family played 
softball. My team-wort 20—?:~ 

Rosemary Rouse 
—S 


Gallaudet College 
HT Sports News 

Ten graduates of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville 
are members of the Ice Hockey 
squad. of Gallaudet College for 
the deaf in Washington, D.C. 
Last year nine players from the 
Ontario School were on the 
team. 

The squad members are: Clif- 
ton Carbin of Espanola; David 
Carson of Orangeville; Richard 
Colosimone of Colorado Springs; 
William Conley of Belleville; 
Richard Csabi of Fort Erie; Wil- 
liam Gregory of Thessalon;. Ge- 
rald Richardson of Ottawa; Gor- 
don Ryall of Little Britain; 
Peter Sicoli of Peterborough; and 
Bruce John Ullett of Ottawa. 

The students from Canada 
are mainstay of the Gallaudet 
Ice Hockey Club, with 14 of the 
18 members coming from the 
North. ‘The Club is a member of 


Linda Hart, Debble Kerr. Queen—Connle McGregor, Cathy Stewart and © 


My mother is a good cook. I Sherry Smith. 
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the Washington Metropolitan 
Amateur Ice Hockey League of 
the Potomac Ice Hockey Associa- 
tion: It plays all home games at 
the Washington Coliseum which 
is only a few blocks from the 
Gallaudet campus. To date the 
Club has a 5 won 3 lost 2 tied 
record, with a season that began 
in November and will end in ear- 
ly April. 

A unique feature of the Club 
is player Eugene O. Mio, assistant 
professor of history at Gallaudet. 
‘Mr. Mio, who has normal hear- 
ing, serves the squad not only as 
a player but also as coach and 
general manager. He e as- 
sociated with the team when he 
asked if he could practice with 
the other players and later found 
that he could be a member. 

In speaking of his experience 
in playing ice hockey with the 
boys he teaches in the classroom, 
Mr. Mio ‘says that he looks on 

itjas “tne Opportunity for a 
teacher to allow his students to 
see him as a fellow human being, 
one who shares the joys and 
frustrations of daily life in much 
the same manner as they them- 
selves, as an opportunity which 
should be grasped and exploited 
fully.” 

He adds that “real communi- 
cation among people is difficult 
enough without the added bar- 
rier of the professional aura.” 

Last year the team ended the 
season in 5th place in the nine- 
team Washington Metropolitan 
Amateur Ice Hockey League. 
Information on the players from 
the Ontario School: 

Clifton Carbin, a freshman at 
Gallaudet, is the son of Mr. 
Clifford Carbin of 431 Second 
Street, Espanola. Coach Mio 
terms him a “strong, hard, play- 
ing defenseman.” 

David Carson, a freshman, is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. K. Car- 
son of Orangeville. Coach Mio 
says that Dave “made the change 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Gallaudet College 
(Continued from Page 7) 
from forward to defense last 
year because we were short at 
the latter position.” Mio adds 
that “Dave is continually gaining 
experience and promises to be- 

come a top rate defenseman.” 
Richard Colosimone,, a fresh- 
man, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Frank Colos! e of 737 Pr 
Drive, Colorado \Springs/ Colo- 
rado. Ricky, who ade the 


change from forward to defense, 
has “excellent skating ability 
that serves him well,” according 
to coach Mio. Both Carson and 
Colosimone were praised by Mio 
for their strong team spirit in 
making the changes in positions 
without any complaints. 
William Conley, a junior at 
Gallaudet, is the brother of Mrs. 
~ R. T. Moyes of 17 Castor Avenue, 
. Ottawa, and a former resident of 
Belleville. Bill, who-is called a 
“tall, strong, hard shooting for- 
ward” by Goach Mio, is also given 
credit /oy the coach for being 
“largely responsible for. starting 
the Gallaudet Hockey Club and 
has given much of his own time 
to make it successful.” \ 
Richard Csabi, a junior, is the 
son of Mr. and: Mrs, Alexander 
Csabi of 14-Jennet Street, Fort 
Erie, Ontario. Richard is serving 
his second year as assistant 
coach of the squad. According to 
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with Richardson, has given in- 
valuable strength in depth,” 
Coach Mio says. 

Bruce Ullett, a freshman, is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Ullett: of 108 Woodroffe Ave., 
Ottawa. Bruce is having an ex- 
cellent season, according to Mio. 


The coach adds that the “high. 


scoring forward, who is extreme- 

ly aggressive, is one of the quick- 

est players in the league.” 
eae overs 

Obligations Of An Athlete 

Whether an athlete realizes it 
or not he has a certain code by 
which he is expected to live. He 
has certain responsibilities he 
must fulfill to his community, 
his school and to his teammates. 

Because he lives in the lime- 
light, amid a certain hulabaloo 
that other boys miss, it is possible 
for an athlete to overemphasize 
his importance. If so, he is miss- 
ing out in the greatest joy a 
performer can have in later life 
as he looks back upon his schol- 
astic sports career. 

For the thing that will stand 
out most in his adult life, both 
from self-satisfaction and re- 
spect from others, is a.memory 
that he lived by the code. Ath- 
letes have a code of responsibility 
whether or not they realize it. 
The spotlight that shines their 
way will point out whether they 
actually have what it takes as 


Snowshoe Race at Winter Carnival Puoto ay Wayne Duranp 


Coach Mio, “without Csabi's in- 
valuable assistance we could not 
have achieved our success of the 
past two seasons.” 


William Gregory, a college pre- 
paratory student, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Gregory of Thes- 
salon. This is Bill's first year on 
the team. Coach Mio feels Gre- 
gory’s presence on the squad 
“has given this year’s team that 
little something extra.” Bill is 
also styled a leading scorer, al- 
though he plays a defense posi- 
tion. 


Gerald Richardson, a fresh- 
man, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Richardson of 658 Ro- 
wanwood Ave., Ottawa. Coach 
Mio calls him the “backbone of 
tie team’s white line” and adds 

t he has “an excellent shot.” 


"Gordon Ryall, a college pre- 
paratory student, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Willidm Ryall of 
Little Britain. A first year team 
member, Coach Mio says Ryall 
“shows good promise for the 
future.” 


Peter Sicoli, a freshman, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sicoli 
of 655 Chester Street, Peterbo- 
rough, Ontario. “Pete is gaining 
in experience, continually im- 
proving....made - the change 
from defense to forward, and 


young men, as well as performers 
on the field. 


Since they do become well 
known by playing games before 
crowds, athletes are watched 
more closely by the general 
public than most youths. That 
is the responsibility they must 
accept. For if they are to receive 
the plaudits of their fans, they 
must also measure up to those 
people's opinions. The athlete's 
actions will govern the respect 
that comes his way. 


This, of course, makeszit im- 
perative that he train. He will 
not fool people long if he does 
not do the things a clean-cut 
young man should be doing. If he 
drinks it will not remain a secret. 
If he performs other harmful 
acts such a staying out beyond 
hours, etc.. it will not take the 
public long to learn. 


In violating the traits of good 
training, an athlete harms him- 
self physically and brings down 
contempt that will cause distrust 
throughout later life. No one 
wants to hire a cheat and every- 
one soon learns those who cheat 
on training rules. 

Team spirit is another thing a 
winning athlete must possess. He 
must be ready to inspire «his 
mates, his followers and his 
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school chum. The loafer, no 
matter how talented he may 
be, is soon pegged in his true 
category and that is something 
which is hard to take off once the 
reputation is attached. The boy 
who loafs, gets by as easily as 
possible and ‘lives in a shell, is 
doomed to disappointment when 
he starts looking for work once 
his athletic career is ended. 

Loyalty and dependability go 
hand in hand. A boy who Is loyal 
to those with whom he associates 
is also dependable. For in his 
loyal nature is the trait that will 
make him dependable to carry 
his load, or even a bit more. 

Slow as it may seem while an 
individual is passing through 
school, the time is short. And the 
athlete soon becomes another 
citizen who must carry his load 
in society when he graduates. If 
he has shirked his job as an 
athlete, if he has let down his 
mates by not training or if he 
lacks loyalty and dependability 
he will find out that his road is 
harder out in the world. 

For the bad habits he has 
picked up as a youngster will stay 
with him and get worse. And the 
bad name he got for breaking 
faith will continue to deteriorate. 

It is a wise boy who will live by 
the code when performing his 
athletic tasks. He will find that 
game in and game out he can do 
a better job. And since perfection 
in performance is the goal every- 
one seeks, he will find that self- 
satisfaction and pleasure will 
reach its greatest potential be- 
cause he has lived according to 
the rules. He will pass the non- 
trainer in a hundred ways and 
when he is done he will find that 
his pleasure has been much 
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greater than that of those who 

did not live up to the require- 

ments of clean, decent living. 
—Elmer Hanebutt 


peat CEE, 
The Values of Physical Education 
as a part of each days School 
work, 

1, Development of muscular 
strength and skill, suppleness 
and flexibility. 
Stimulation of 
and respiration. 
3. Development of coordination, 
grace and lightness. 
Development of good posture. 
Developriient of sense of rhy- 
thm and response to music. 
Development of cooperation, 
sportsmanship, _ leadership, 
fellowship, responsibility, 
discipline, obedience to com- 
mands. 
7. Mental 
breaks. 
Pleasure and enjoyment. 


circulation 
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relaxation through 
8. 


FROM—"The Christian Athlete” 
(Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
1125 Grand Ave, Kansas City, Mo. 
(64106) 

A Checklist in becoming a better 
athlete: 

Physically well conditioned 
Mentally poised and ready 
Squad spirit 

Hustle at all times 

Team player 

Good student 

Desire to win 

Accept and learn from defeat 
- then bounce back 

Desire to improve 

Actions speak louder than 
words. 

“SET A GOAL-then get rid of 
those things in your life which 
keep you from attaining that 
goal.” 


SAO ee ee. 


9. 
10. 
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Wayne Goulet and Philip Meany with Winning Snow Sculpture 
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Residence Activities 


‘From time to time, parents 
have asked me if their son has 
enough to do in his spare time. 
Most people are aware that the 
boys have physical education 
classes included in their school 
curriculum, but are not quite 
sure whether they have suffi- 
cient activity during the many 
hours out of school. It is a na- 
tural concern, for 
those of you who have not had 
the opportunity to visit our 
school. I will attempt, therefore 
in the next few paragraphs to 
alleviate this concern and assure 
you that a normal day in resi- 
dence, is a highly active one. 

First of all, we must >onder 
the word “activity”. The’ dic- 
tionary describes it as; “the state 


is started at the blink of an eye. 


goal judge and in this 
still included in the grou; 


counsellors stand by and ensure 
the safety of the group, but do 
not try to interfere with the or- 
ganization of the group. After a 
full day of school work, the boys 
look forward to.and theroughly 
enjoy, this type of freedom. 

At the end of this period, the 


The Intermediate Boys’ Stamp Collections 


of being active,” “movement,” 
“use of power;” “physical acti- 
vity, mental activity.” Too often, 
we associate this word with play! 
There again, the word “play” has 
@ number of interpretations. 
Several variations come to mind, 
such as: free play, restricted 
play and creative play. 

It’s true, that a great deal of 
our activities are physical. Espe- 
cially at this age, the boys need 
physical exertion and body con- 
tact. This requirement is as es- 
sential as a daily vitamin. Thus 
every day after school, there is 
a period of free play, which lasts 
about 1% hours. During this 
-time, the boys pley at whichever 
sport is in season. There is plenty 
of room around the residence 
for hockey, baseball, football, 
soccer and volleyball. Generally, 
little time 1s lost once school 
is dismissed. The boys rush out, 
teams are organized and a game 


boys clean up and prepare for 
supper. Once they have washed 
and passed inspection, the boys 
leave the building of their own 
accord and proceed to the dining 
room at the junior school build- 
ing, to assemble for the evening 
meal. Once they’ve eaten, they 
return to the residence for the 
evening. This , until bed 
time, includes a combination of 
activities. It is a period for re- 
stricted and creative play. In 
order to fully describe this per- 
iod, it would be easier to explain 
it as though you are visiting us 
in the evening. 

Upon entering the residence, 
you would be greeted by a thun- 
derous uproar from the play 
room in the basement. Here, you 
will seé about a dozen boys in the 
process of playing an enthusi- 
astic game of broomball. It is an 
organized game, with a coun- 
sellor in attendance, supervising 


Setting Up the 


Number 6 & 7 


Electric Train Sets 


the play. Here, the game is stop- 
‘Ped frequently to-tuvicaie: the 
rules of the game and how it 
should be played. This encour- 
ages team spirit, teaches the 
boys how to function in a group 
and gives them a good sense of 
fair play. 

Continuing on to one of the 
main playrooms on the first 
floor, you will note the boys di- 
vided into a number of groups, 
varying in number anywhere 
from three to ten. Perhaps in 
one corner of the room, you will 
see a group of boys poring over 
a stamp collection and busily 
entering new stamps into their 
book. Another group are busily 
painting plaster plaques they 
have made for their bedroom 
walls, while others are working 
on model cars or number paint 
sets, they received from home. 
Several boys prefer to draw or 
practice their writing and spell- 
ing on the blackboard and sever- 
al are playing with’some toys on 
the floor. One boy stands in the 
hall, practicing a speech for the 
play and several others are doing 
their phsyical education exer- 
cises. 


On Friday evenings, the boys 
owht: at Albert College and on 
Saturdays, there are movies, trips 
downtown, and opportunities to 
visit the snack bar, along with 
the other activitiés. In the spring 
and early fall, when the weather 
is conducive to outings, there are 
@ number of picnics organized 
and held at the various parks 
surrounding the area. 

An electric train set, which was 
donated to us, containing three 
complete trains, automatic 
switches and all the extras that 
go with it, is now being set up in 
a room in the basement. Once 
the electrical wiring is finished, 
the boys will be arranging the 
set up and building a town 
around it. Also, we are preparing 
a@ small carpentry shop, com- 
pletely equipped, to enable the 
boys to work on some woodwork- 
ing projects. nd 

I think you will agree that our 
boys are pretty busy most of the 
time. But, if you feel that I have 
missed something, drop me a 
line! I am always happy to hear 
new ideas. W. A. Davidson, 
Supervising Residence Counsellor 

Intermediate Boys Residence. 


Playing Broomball in Intermediate Residence 


senior 
residence, along with 


_ five new faces to OSD. in the 


persons of Chris Bradley from 
Stittsville, Michel Cyr from East- 


view, Larry Lapierre from Arn- . 


prior, Rodney McMullen from 
Newmarkét and Bruce Lyons 
from Kingston. The boys all 
seemed well freshed after their 
summer vacation and quite hap- 
py to return to O.S.D. and anxi- 
ous to start their schooling and 
extra-curricular activities once 
again. . 
During the summer months 
the billiard table onthe second 
floor was recovered, new cues, 
chalk and cue tips purchased. 
In early October a snooker tour- 
nament was held for all the boys 
\in dorms 6-10 and after many 
eliminations during which some 
very interesting and.close 


sparen 


& 
3 


During the month of Decem- 
ber, Mr. John MacGregor, one of 
our residence counsellors in the 
senior residence was confined to 
hospital and in his absence Mr. 
George Miller from the Inter- 
mediate boys residence who sub-. 


Boys Watching Championship Game 


snooker games were played, 
Wayne Goulet and Jimmy Howitt 
played ‘a sudden death game, 
with Wayne defeating Jimmy for 
the title of residence snooker 
champ. 


The table tennis equipment on 
both floors of the residence have 
been used to advantage since the 
opening of school. A table tennis 
tournament is being organized 
and will be held soon after the 
boys return from their mid-term 
holidays. All boys in the resi- 
dence will have a chance to show 
their skill, as the tournament 
will be held in two sections, the 
boys from Dorm 1-4 and Dorms 
6-10 will hold eliminations with 
the winner from the first floor 
playing the winner of the second 
floor in a best 2 out of 3 games 
for the residence championship 
and the Doyle-Fox trophy. 


A cribbage tournament will 
also be played in early April and 
this again will give the boys a 
chance to show their skill in 
cribbage, with a winner from 
Dorm 1-4 playing the winner of 
Dorms. 6-10 for the residence 
championship and the Rex 
Rollins trophy. 


Shortly after school opened in 
September a rumor spread ra- 
pidly in the senior boys’ residence 
that, after much discussion and 
thought, and with the approval 
of Dr. Demeza and the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Kitcher and Mr. 


stituted for Mr. John MacGregor 
had his own special hobby going 
in the intermediate residence of 
making plaster plaques with our 
OSD. crest mould, then having 
the boys paint them the school 
colors so that they could retain 
them as souvenirs. Soon Mr. 
Miller had severalsenior re- 
sidence boys interested, and we 
are glad to report that many 
of our boys in residence now 
have a very fine souvenir of 
O.S.D., in the form of a school 
crest plaque thanks to Mr. Miller. 

A recent addition and privilege 
for boys on the second floor of 
the residence is their new Snack 


Bar. Again, it, was through the_ 


good graces and always helping 
hand of our Superintendent, Dr- 
Demeza, his assistant, Mr. 
Kitcher:and the Dean of Rest- 
dence, Mr. Clare, that the boys 
in Dorms 6-10 have a snack bar 
for their convenience in the 
evenings. With the help of the’ 
“Snack Bar Fund” which thrives 
from the monies derived from the 
profits of the sale of soft drinks, 
candy, potato chips and ice 
cream, a new Moffatt Frost Free 


Refrigerator and a Mary Proctor : 


4 slice automatic toaster was 
purchased for use in this new 
venture. 

The genial carpenters under 
Mr. Strawbridge installed a very 
fine kitchen counter complete 
with sink. Plastic dishes, cups 
knives, forks, spoons are on loan 


NS 


Bar was in late January, by our 
Dean of Residence Mr. Clare. 
On: the suggestion of a commi- 
tee of senior boys, it was decided 
that there would be a senior 
Monitor and duty roster drawn 
up for each week, in order that 
the required work of seeing that 
the dishes were washed, the ap- 
pliances disconnected and the 
tables and floor clean before 
locking up. The snack bar is open 
from 9:00 - 9:30 p.m. each night 
except’ Fridays, when the stu- 
dents from residence visit the 
Snack Bar in the senior girls’ 
residence. There they have an 
opportunity to dance to records. 
play cards or other games and 
watch TV and at the same time 
purchase some “Goodies” from 
the well stocked canteen, oper- 
ated by the senior girls under 
the supervision of Mrs. Weir, one 
of the supervising residence 
counsellors in the senior girls’ 
residence. 


As we go to press, all our senior 
boys in class 14C1 are studying 
real hard and the Dorm lights of 
some of the boys are on late, as 
they prepare for their entrance 
examinations for Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C., in 
mid-March. To Alex Brill, Billy 
Persall, Tony Turbin, Wayne 
Goulet, Philip Meany, Bruce 
Watson, Danny Wojcik, Erwin 
Sinn, good luck!!. Earl Fox, 


Supervisor Senior Boys’ 
Residence. 


What can we do at Home? 


Ona number of occasions, 
parents have asked me what 
they can do at home to provide 
@ program similar to the one 
the boys receive in residence. 
This, of course, referring to 
social habits, dependability and 
responsibilty. Too often, I get 
the impression that people feel 
they can’t compete with the 
“professionalism” and “regimen- 
tation” at school, ‘so they feel 
they should “let well enough 
alone,” until the child returns. 


Personally, I feel that strict 
regimentation has no ‘place in 
any school. The word itself, has 
a harsh sound, which is offensive 
to the ear. Professionalism too, 
has a cold, unfriendly sound. The 
people who care for your child- 
ren are, for the most part, par- 
ents like yourselves. They have 
gone a step or two farther to 
learn how best to cope with your 
child and large groups of child- 
ren. The main point here, is the 
fact that we're not here to com- 
pete with anyone. We are here 
to give your child the best pos- 
sible care while he is away from 
home. 

By age ten and older, your 
child has acquired some social 
habits, a degree of dependability 
and a measure of responsibility. 
These points will increase with 
maturity and it is our responsi- 
bility, as parents, to see that 
proper guidelines are set to en- 
sure your child will evolve, pre- 
pared for the future. 

We try to have residence life 
resemble home life as closely as 
possible, only on a larger scale, 
due to the large numbers of 
children here. We must keep in 
mind that children acquire most 
of their social habits, morals, 
self awareness and how to be re- 


(Continued on Page. 3) 


Cleaning up in the Snack Bar 


wouldn't you rebel just a little? 
; vary, depending on 


things on different levels. One of 
the’ pitfalls, is aiming too high. 
Don’t place a child in a position 
that he can fail. Give him a goal 
that you know he'can reach and 
let him fully understand what 
you expect of him: It can be a 
very small one, perhaps it may 
even seem trivial to you, but to 
the child, if he achieves it, it 
can be a crowning glory! Show 
@ great deal of interest in his 
work. Give him the necessary, 
praise when he is finished. One 
does not usually serve a birthday 
cake without icing. When your 
child is successful and is given 
the encouragement, he will begin 
to set his own goals and strive 


Dear Mr. Bryant: 

I began to work on the O.8.D. 
farm in the Spring of 1942. I 
have worked there ever since. 

During the time the OSD. 
farm was in operation I did 
farming and gardening to a great 
extent. 


Cleaning up the Dormitory 


harder for success. 

Here in residence, the children 
do a great deal of the household 
chores. They are responsible for 
making their beds and cleaning 
the dorm areas in the morning. 
They clean the washrooms, sweep 
the playrooms and put out the 
garbage everyday. They polish 
their shoes and are depended 
upon to see that their own 
bureaus and bed areas are neat. 
On Saturday mornings, they give 
the whole building a general 
clean-up and policethe area out- 
side for papers and trash. 

Routine? To be sure! But the 
fact remains that each boy is 
responsible for a certain job. If 
it is not done, it reflects on the 
rest of the group. Team-work 
counts, and everyone strives to 
uphold the good standing of the 
group. The child has been made 
responsible for a job. He has 
accomplished something that is 
noticeable to all who enter his 
area, He can take pride in the 
fact that he did his share to 
uphold the honor of his team. 


What has he gained by this 
simple routine? He has shown 
responsibility by being there and 
doing the job. He has learned 
that neatness and cleanliness are 
two of life’s necessities. He is 
aware that he can achieve a goal 
and has self pride for doing so. 


After the barn burnt I remain- 
ed on staff here doing garden 
maintenance and maintenance 
on the grounds. This involves 
much tractor work. 

During the winter months 
when the gardening is not re- 
quired I work on snow removal 
and maintenance. 

I have enjoyed my years work- 
ing at The Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Belleville. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Clelland 
eat gyre 
Dear Teachers: 

After graduating from O.S.D., 
I started to look for a job in the 
Drafting field, but I did not get 
a job in the Drafting field due to 
the fact that I did not take 
trigonometry, geometry, algebra, 
slide rule and other mathematics 
at OSD. 

In 1963 on the llth of Septem- 
ber I took the Engineering draw- 
ing course at the Provincial In- 
stitutes of Trade in Toronto. My 
former room ‘mate, Marshall 
Wick, taught me by sign lan- 
guage at home. This made it 
faster and easier than by lip 
reading to understand my sub- 
Jects. 

I was a Junior Civil Draftsman 
at my first job on August 17th, 
1964. Three months later on the 


Intermediate Hockey Scramble 


28th of November I married 


Carol Ann Palmer in the Princess 
8t. United Church in Kingston. 
On April first in 1966 some of 


Toronto. There. was a newly or- 
ganized office there for Eastern 
Ontario. I was promoted to 
Intermediate Highway Designer 
(Technican 1) instead.of Junior 
Civil Draftsman. I received Road 
Design Technican 1 certificate 
from the Department of High- 
ways of Ontario after I wrote 
the course in Kingston, and my 
supervisor sent it to the head 
office in Downsview in October 
of 1966. + 

I suggested that we establish 
the Eastern Ontario Athletic 
Association of the Deaf and also 
the Kingston Associaton for the 
Deaf in 1967. These two associa- 
tions have been formed. 

Starting on Sunday, December 
3rd, 1967 until now Carol and I 
have found church more inter- 
esting and we understand better 
because Mrs. Jane*Parker inter- 
prets through sign language 
when Rev. McClean gives the 
sermon to the congregation in 
Chalmers United Church. Mrs. 
Jane Parker is the daughter of 
deaf parents. 

Every Thursday our six deaf 
players from Kingston play 
inter-mural basketball against 
the hearing people at the 
Y.M.C.A. We also play exhibition 
games against other clubs 

Thank you for all your help 
and interest in Carol and I dur- 
ing our school years at O.S.D. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eugene Fowler. 


The Driving Records of 
Deaf Drivers 
Over the past half decade I 


have compiled as many statistics 
as possible on deaf drivers. I have 


composed a manuscript of these 
matters in excess of 300 pages 
and have surveyed drivers licens- 
ing officials, police commanders, 
traffic judges, safety engineers, 
insurance executives, and driving 
instructors. In addition, I served 
as Chairman of the first National 
Symposium on Deaf Drivers, 
which was held at the University 
of Denver College of Law in 1963, 
and which was reported in more 
than 50 newspapers, journals, 
magazines and beamed around 
the werld by Voice of America. I 
conducted a special deaf driver 
improvement school through the 
Denver Driver Improvement 
School which I originated. Also, 
I serve on the President's Advi- 
sory Committee on Traffic Safety 
and as Chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee on 
Traffic Safety for Colorado. 

I feel, therefore, a close kin- 
ship to the subject of deaf 
drivers, I feel somewhat qualified 
to pass along to you a digest of 
conclusions extracted from the 
above mentioned research. 

It has been the universal con- 
clusion of all my studies that the 
deaf driver is at least as good as 
the hearing driver, and there is 
compelling evidence that he is 
far better. 

I discovered, for example, that 
across the nation the deaf have 
only one-fourth as many acci- 
dents, proportionately, as do 
hearing drivers. Further evi- 
dence of this conclusion came to 
me when I surveyed driver li- 
censing officials in all 50 states 
and asked them to compare the 
driving abilities of the deaf and 
the hearing drivers. Forty-one of 
the 49 officials responding ranked 
the deaf driver at least as good 
and in ‘many cases better than 
the hearing drivers. The same 
ranking was made by 45 of 59 
police officials interrogated on 
the same question. Traffic judges 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Because of the change in holi- 
days and the consequent pressure 
of time available, it has not been 

(found possible to produce an 
ee of the Canadian in March. 

p therefore been decided to 

\ print a double issue to cover the 
two months, March and April. 


~ At the beginning‘of March we 
were pleased to see many old 
friends and a great number of 
new-faces at the production of 
“Presentation ’68”. Once again 
the annual concert was a great 
success and we include further 
details in this issue. 


We have alsg been pleased to 
welcome repzesentatives of the 
Canadian Hearing Society who 
have been interviewing students 
who will be leaving ‘the school 
this summer. It is always a plea- 
sure to see them and our gradu- 
ates owe much to their efforts in 
securing appointments for them. 
Some of our students have al- 
ready started work, but we look 
forward to seeing them again at 
the Graduation Exercises in 
June. 


Among other visitors to the 
school we have entertained nur- 
ses from the Hotel Dieu Hospital, 
Cornwall; Medical Students from 
Queen’s University, Kingston; 
and representatives from -the 
Ontario Hospital, Kingston, of 
the United Community Services. 
Belleville, and of the Ottawa 
Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion. 


The St. Patrick’s Day dance 
was well attended and appears to 
have been a great success. It was 
an especially relaxing evening for 
those who had been writing the 
examinations for Gallaudet Col- 
lege and was a great finish toa 
full and interesting term. 


During the same week 32 mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. were 
privileged to spend a stimulating 
and enjoyable three days visit to 
the Schools for the Deaf in Buf- 
falo and Rochester. Everyone will 
pay tribute to the hospitality of- 
fered at the American schools 
and I am sure that everyone re- 
turned with many ideas which 
will be of value to us here in Bel- 
leville. 


During the month we have had 
many inquiries about the Easter 
homegoing arrangements. It has 
not been found possible to make 
arrangements for all students to 
go home, since the holiday was 
short and it would not have been 
feasible. The holiday was from 
Friday. April 12th to Monday. 


April 15th, but in order that asi 
many students as possible could’ 
get away for the long weekend, 
permission was obtained, and we 
were pleased to allow them to 
travel home on the Thursday, or 
in some cases on Wednesday eve-. 
ning. We know that everyone will 
enjoy the short break and be rea- 
dy for the excitement which al- 
‘ways grows as we approach ano- 
ther school year. 


The Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville, entered four girls 
in the competition which took 
place on Saturday, March 30th. 
Suzanne Dube, Jackie Gougeon, 
Eleanor Jakob and Bonnie Tuc- 
Ker were very successful and 
their efforts enabled O.S.D. to 
be placed 4th in the meet. 

Events included under . the 
Novice Competition were Balan- 
ce, Beam, Vaulting, Tumbling, 
and Floor Exercises. All four 
girls did extremely well in their 
first competition and are to be 
congratulated. Jackie Gougeon 
placed 3rd in Tumbling and 
Bonnie Tucker placed Ist in 
Vaulting, 3rd in Floor Exercises 
and 4th in Tumbling. 


Staff News 


We are pleased to announce the 
marriage of Miss Judy Trusler to 
Mr. Colin Wilcox on Saturday, 
February 17th. We extend our 
best wishes to Judy and her new 
hustand and hope that they will 
have a long enjoyable marriage. 


Motivating Your Child to 
Read 


A REPRINT BY 
ROY HOLCOMB, Editor, 
The Communicator 
Home is the place where cha- 
racter is built, where sacrifices 
to contribute to the happiness 
of others are made, and where 
love has taken up its abode. 
Elija Kellogg 


: This article deals with moti- 
vating deaf children to read 
when they are at home. An im- 
portant step in accomplishing 
this would be to have plenty of 
the proper reading material 
within easy reach of the chil- 
dren. However, the job does’ not 
end here contrary to the think- 
ing of some parents who lavish 
their children with books, mag- 
azines, comics and other read- 
ing material and consider their 
duty completed. 

When deaf children first be- 
gin to read they may need a 
great deal of guidance and help 


XM 


to arouse their interest. Often 
one of the biggest stumbling 
blocks in their way toward mas- 
tering reading is vocabulary. 
Parents must make sure that 
their children understand what 
they read and help them with 
the vocabulary and eventually 
lead them to using the diction- 
ary on their own. The children 
should be encouraged to read 
for ideas rather than for words; 
the latter is rather common 
practice with many deaf chil- 
dren. 

In the early years deaf chil- 
dren should have stories read 
to them just like hearing chil- 
dren. Parents must take the 
time and patience ‘to do this. 
They must have a means of 
communication with which they 
can read stories to their chil- 
dren. 

Good reading material may 
be obtained in a number of 
ways and should be secured 
from several sources to provide 
the children with variety as 
well as with motivation. Some 
sources of good reading mater- 
jals are : 

(1) Bookstores and book de- 
partments. Helping the children 
to buy their own books is won- 
derful motivation. 


(2) Mail order clubs. Book of 
the Month Clubs and similar 
organizations not only provide 
the children with good reading 
material but with mail as well. 
Children enjoy receiving mail 
much as adults if not more so. 
(They don't have to worry about 
letters with bills in them.) 


(3) Public libraries. Teaching 
the children to use the puplic li- 
braries is a wonderful experi- 
ence. 

(4) Friends and neighbors. 
Exchanging reading material 
with friends and neighbors 
brings the children in contact 
with people who share the same 
interest with them, ie., reading, 


In addition to the above sour- 
ces, reading material makes a 
wonderful gift. Birthdays) and 
Christmas are ideal times to 
give books. Different kinds of 
reading material may also be 
given for awards as well as for 
surprises in a big way. 

Reading may be promoted in 
a number of ways. Below are 
listed some ways and means for 
doing this. 

(1) Thére should be a set time 
for reading, as in the evenings. 
The children should be encou- 
raged to read at other times 
but never to miss out on their 
regular time. There is nothing 
like good habits to encourage 
reading. 

(2) The time for watching tel- 
evision should be regulated if 


PRINT SHOP ACQUIRES ANOTHER 
VARITYPER-SERIES 720 
The Differential Spacing (often 
referred to as DS) VariTyper ma- 
chine looks and operates very much 
like the typewriter. Its keyboard is 


_ of standard arrangement, but confi- 


nes the keys of three banks instead 
of the usual four. It ‘‘types'’ direc- 
tly on paper or on duplicating mas- 
ters, and the work can be seen in 
progress just as in the ordinary type- 
writer But that’s where the resem- 
blance ends. 

The basic function of the VariTy- 
per machine is to compose original 
or master copy which will be repro- _ 
duced by some printing or duplicat- 
ing process. The professional ap- 
pearance of copy composed on Vari- 
Typer equipment results from such 
unique features as instantly change- 
able type faces in many styles and 
sizes, variable spacing, controlled 
impression, and differential letter 
spacing. 

The training of the VariTyper oper- 
ator concentrates on actual machine 
operation, learning each function in 
relation to specific types of compo- 
sition. 

The operator will also be introdu- 
ced to related techniques such as 
copyfitting. type selection, etc. 
Mastery of these are essential for 
the operator who works to make the 
most of the inherent advantages of 
the VariTyper method. 


Set on VariTyper by Michel Gagne. 


reading suffers because of it. 


(3) Awards may be provided to 
arouse interest at the beginning. 
Later these awards may be elim- 
inated when the children enjoy 
reading for itself. 


(4) A time should be set up to 
talk about and discuss what chil- 
dren have read if it is needed or 
desired. 


(5) Book reports or similar 
writeups may be made to help 
the children to remember what 
they have read as well as pro- 
mote their language. 


(6) Keeping a list of the 
reading material completed by 
the children often helps to make 
the children feel that they have 
completed something worth- 
while. 


‘Knowing how to read and en- 
joying reading are two most es- 
sential keys to a good education. 
Many brilliant deaf people claim 
that it was not their school; 
not their. teachers; not the me- 
thod of instruction by which 
they learned — BUT THEIR 
ABILITY TO READ that made 
them what they are. 


- senior girls will be working 
from home. Some may be shi 
ing rooms or an apartment with 
other girls’ and may be prepar- 
ing their meals and looking after 


their home. — 5 
Last year a residence ‘“Prac- 


most of their meals in addition 
to school activities. The exper- 
fence seemed satisfactory and 
our ‘Palmer House” continues 
in operation. 
For four weeks, groups of four 
girls from 12th to 14th levels 
‘om Dorm 10 to “Palmer 
House”. Each girl has a turn as 
hostess, cook, houskeeper and 
assistant housekeeper for one 
week, 


Fight to the Finish 


served as an afternoon snack: 
Occasionally groups 

The senior staff members were 

invited to a dessert-coffee party 


one evening. The guests were - 


shown through Palmer House. 
‘An “Open House” tea was hel 


by another group for all staff 


members, teachers and counse- 
lors, to see the transformed 
Palmer House. 

One group invited Mr. and Mrs. 
Kitcher to a chicken dinner. 

Another group invited the 
teachers in training and in serv- 
ice training staff to tea and a 
tour of Palmer House. 

To serve large groups of guests 
the girls have asked other Dorm 
10 girls to assist. The refresh- 
ments are planned and prepared, 
under the guidance of the 
residence counsellors, by the girls 
who are living at Palmer House 
that month. 

Mrs. M. Martyn, 
Residence Counsellor. 
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Prince Gordon Perchalluk and Princess Flofence Lance watch the battle 
of the witches, Linda Sweeney and Peggy Holmes. 


The “hostess” is in charge of 
the house. Conferring with the 
cook, she plans'meals and makes 
out the shopping list. With the 
housekeeper, she goes after 
school, to buy the needed sup- 
plies twice a week. 

The cook is responsible for the 
complete care of kitchen. With 
the assistance of other girls, she 
prepares the meals and clears up 
afterwards. 

The housekeeper and the as- 
sistant are in charge of the care 
of the remainder of the house. 
They do the laundering of linens. 
Need of cleaning supplies is re- 
ported to the hostess for the 
shopping list. 

If there are no other school 
activities, the girls often invite 
friends from Dorm 10 over for 
table games, T.V. watching or 
record playing on Sunday after- 
noon. Simple refreshments are 


Eliminate High School 
Sports? 
Such Poppycock 

Every so often, some square 
who has an oversized urge for 
publicity or preferred paper dolls 
to marbles and kiteflying when 
he was a kid comes out for the 
abolishment of high school ath- 
letics. 


We're a sports enthusiast from 
‘way back and the poppycock 
aggravates us more than some- 
what, even though we know that 
headlines on the story largely 
indicate a dull news day for the 
paper that played it up. 


All the same, we feel that any 
man earning his living as an 
“educator” should have better 
sense. We'll grant that athletics, 
like anything else in this life, has 
its shortcomings as well as its 


“Horsin’ Around 
Gilbert Guerin holds the hoop as trainer Danny Tullock persuades his horse 
“Maurice Guenette and Morgan Lewis) to perform. 


i Sleeping Beauty 
In a scene from the Junior Drama club production of the fairy tale “Sleep- 
ing Beauty”, from I. to r., the cast includes Gordon Perchaliuk, Linda Swee- 
ney, Florence Lance, Randy Kilpatrick, Sandra Taylor, Kathy Gibson, 
Kathy Candler, Jacques Maisonneuve, Gaetan Bourgault, Paul Masters, Jim 
Green, Alana LeBrun and Penny Ogilvie, 


virtues. But the benefits of sports 
so far outweigh their disadvan- 
tages that their value isn’t a dis- 
putable point, to our notion. 


The lastest hero out to elimi- 
nate sports to the greater glory 
of America’s youth says that, 
with an important game or track 
meet coming up, not only the 
participants but members of the 
student body are apt to do a 
little day-dreaming about the 
imminent excitement instead of 
concentrating on studies. We can 
tell you from personal experience 
that the average adolescent can 
find worse things to day-dream 
about. 

And they're GOING to do some 
day-dreaming: ‘Rest assured of 
that. Whether their thoughts are 
occupied by the next Saturday 
night’s date, the opening of the 
fishing season, or are projected 
clear to the last day of school, 
they AREN’T going to be con- 
centrated on studies throughout 
the school day. 


Recent years have seen steady 
de-emphasis of high school ath- 
letics, and we wouldn’t quarrel 
with the contention that some of 
it was called for. Sports is the 
tail on the dog of earning and 
the DOG should wag the TAIL. 


It is noteworthy, though, that 
a majority of educational leaders 
readily acknowledge that sports 
make a very realistic contribu- 
tion to the type of well-rounded 
training that schools should 
provide their young citizens. Ini- 
tiative, leadership, self-discipline 
—all of these qualities anda 
dozen more are developed on the 
athletic field as they never would 
or could be in the classroom. This 
has been demonstrated drama- 
tically in war time, when we'd 
have been in a bad way if we'd 
been depending on the book- 
worms to save our neck. 

We believe our own, local 
school athletic program has 
proved the very real value of 
sports to a diversified education- 
al program. We believe O.S.D. 
turns out BETTER boys, 
HEALTHIER boys, and young 
men with a brighter future as 
adults because of its sports pro- 
gram. 

Probably we shouldn’t get so 
wrought up just because a blue- 
nose or two goes off half-cocked 
at an educators’ meeting. But it 
always riles us when a person 
who pretends to know enough 
about pupils to TEACH them, 
actually knows so little about 


Teacher and Pupils Attend 
Painting School 

Through co-operation with the 
DeVilbiss Co. of Barrie and Gib- 
bard Furniture Company of 
Napanee two senior finishing 
class pupils and their teacher 
have been allowed to participate 
in a special “school” on February 
20 to 22. 

Robert Lang and James Do- 
chuk, who are’senior Woodwork- 
ing pupils, receive four periods 
per week in furniture finishing 
from Mr. Noxon Foster, the 
teacher of that subject. 


Thanks to arrangements which 
the school was able to make with 
the participating companies, our 
pupils and teacher were able to 
receive the same advanced in- 
struction with twelve employees 
of the Gibbard Company. During 
the three evening sessions, 
amounting to over ten hours of 
demonstration and practice, the 
pupils and teacher saw the latest 
methods used in obtaining high 
quality finishes. Our school has 
been able to have three teachers 
on courses at DeVilbiss in the 
past and classes visit Gibbard 
Furniture regularly where they 
are warmly received and from 
which our pupils profit greatly. 

J. W. Hodgson. 


them as to think that sports are 
a dispensable part of their 
schooling. 
—Editorial— Belmond. Iowa. 
Independent 
pare oie 
A man cuts wisdom teeth the 
first time he bites off more than 
he can chew. 


A Long Sleep 


Bad Witch Linda Sweeney hexes 
Florence Lance in a scene from 
“Sleeping Beauty.” ; 
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>deaf driver which were con- 
ducted in Colorado under my 
supervision. The most recent 
study was an analysis of the 
driving records we traced back 
five years. : 
Our study showed that 75 per 
cent of these deaf drivers had 
absolutely perfect driving re- 
cords, unblemished by accident 
or citation, during the half de- 
cade covered by the study. Not a 
single deaf driver had been in- 
~yolved in a fatal accident for 
\ fiye years. Only 33 non-fatal 
accidents had involved deat 
( drivers and the deaf party was 
“not at fault in nearly all of 
these. Only one deaf person in 
every 16 ,had received a traffic 
citation during thé year imme- 
diately past. What is perhaps 
even more significant, there was 
not ’a single’ instance of a deaf 
driver colliding with an emer- 
gency vehicle such as an ambu- 
lance or police car over the past 
half decade. 
The hypothesis that deaf per- 


half decade. 


These commendable safety re- 
cords of the deaf are by no 
means lucky or accidental. They 
are the result of conscious con- 
cern with safety among the deaf. 
When I taught the first driver 
improvement school for the deaf 
ever held in this country, I 
quickly discerned this preoccu- 
pation with and intense commit- 
ment to real safety. 

Insurance companies are also 
discovering this. My records in- 
dicate that today more than 80 


Oriental Clown 


Randy McMahon mimes, with the aid of a hand-made mask, in front of the 


Princess, Theresa St. George 


sons make superior drivers rath- 
er than hazardous ones, as popu- 
larly supposed, may seem at first 
astounding. I assure you, how- 
ever, that the documentation 
confirming that fact is complete 
enough and comes from enough 
different sources to be accepted 
as legitimate. 


For example, a check several 
years ago of 18,000 persons with 
poor driving records in the State 
of Oregon revealed that fewer 
than ten of these “problem 
drivers” were deaf motorists. 
Pennsylvania, with more than 
three million drivers, reported 
that not a single deaf driver in 
more than a decade had been 
involved in an injury-producing 
accident. Wisconsin recently ran 
a spot check of its 2,000 deaf 
drivers and found not a single 
report of a deaf driver having 
been involved in a fatal accident. 

I believe you can see that the 
remarkable safety record of deaf 
drivers is a nation-wide pheno- 
menon and not simply an iso- 
lated occurrence. 


I have discovered that in many ~ 


ways the inability to hear en- 
hances safe driving. It frees the 
deaf from the hypnotic effects of 


insurors, who did not insure the 
deaf a decade ago, now do so 
willingly and enthusiastically. 


The following are some of the 
factors that contribute to the 
excellent record of deaf drivers. 


1. Drinking of alcoholic beverages is 
not generally a problem among 
deaf drivers; drug intake is mini- 
mal. Recent studies indicate that 
small amounts of alcoholic beve- 
rages affect driving ability. 


2. Proper seeing habits and well- 
developed perception of potential 
driving hazards are highly pre- 


reactions are based on sight. 
These decisions depend upon how 
clearly and how rapidly we see. 
Vision is our most vital driving 
faculty. 


3. There is full concentration on 
driving with absence of radio 
conversation distractions. 


4. Deaf drivers are generally con- 
servative drivers and not tempted 
to take chances. Excessive speed 
by deaf drivers is relatively un- 
common. Conservatism is an 
attribute recognized as essential 
for safe driving. 


5,—Deaf-drivers havea deep sense.of_ 


communal responsibility in their 
driving activity, that 
their driving reflects on other 
deaf drivers. 


NS 


My research also reflects that 


no purpose. 

I am satisfied that modern 
safety legislation would dictate 
that deaf persons, otherwise 
qualified, should be readily is- 
sued licenses on the same basis 
as any other hearing applicant. 

The Frat 


—~— 


“Presentation ‘68” 


Once again the annual variety 
concert, “Presentation '68”, has 
been successfully presented at 
our school. Over ‘one hundred 
and twenty students of all ages 
took and several of the 
teaching staff helped to make 
the concert a success. An after- 
noon performance served as & 
dress rehearsal. All students 
from both Junior and Senior 


Schools attended this matinee. 
The finished product was pre- 
sented to the public on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, March 1 
and 2. The from’ these 


+ public performances will be do- 
| nated to the pupils’ benefit fund. 


Dr. Demeza introduced the 
programme both evenings, wel- 
coming the audience and especi- 
ally the many former graduates 
who make this annual event an 
opportunity to visit the school 
and renew old acquaintances. 
The concert began with a per- 
formance of “Sleeping Beauty” 
by the Junior Drama Club under 
the direction of Mr. C. Robbins 
and Miss J. Johnston. Nineteen 
of the younger children, all 
members of this extra-curricular 
club, took part in the colourful 
fairy tale. There were many 
spoken parts, providing yet an- 
other opportunity for speech 
practice and improvement. The 
cast did a fine job and played in 
front of an extremely well-de- 
signed backdrop which was 
painted by some of the senior 
boys. 

Folksingers have become one 
of the mainstays among the 
participants in the variety con- 
cert at our school. This year 
eleven young teen-agers, all 
hard-of-hearing, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kenneth Graham, 
the programme co-ordinator, are 
to be commended for their fine 
delivery of the folk ballads which 
they enjoy so much. One of the 
highlights was Philip Meany’s 
solo, “Nova Scotia Farewell”. 

The Junior Department was 
again represented on the stage, 
this time in two numbers. The 
first, gymnastic exercises pre- 
sented by a class of beginners, 
stole the show. One never ceases 
to marvel at the unabashed ab- 
sence of shyness and lack of con- 
cern for an audience which these 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Cartwheel with a Flat Tire 


‘group include Carol Landers, Nan- 


Gymnastic 
Ann Dukarich, Jeffrey Beatty and Jeffrey Collins, with coach 
background: 


geon, during their peformances. 
. Another old standby, the rhythm 

band; followed this amusing 

gymnastic display. The band 
played two numbers, “March of 

The Little Lead Soldiers” and 
“Radio March”. Their precision 
and timing was indicative of the 
many hours which they had 
spent in’ practice. 

There is a growing interest in 
tournament wrestling at the 
school, and, this year, two boys 
under the direction of Mr. T. 
McDonald gave their version of 
the type of wrestling which one 
sees on T.V., even though it dif- 
fers from what they are taught. 
The fight was short and lively 
and everyone enjoyed it. 

Two of the boys who hope to 
attend Gallaudet College this fall 
are hard-of-hearing lads whose 
hobbies include, among other 
things, music... folk music and 
instrumental works. Philip 
Meany owns a small collection 
of works by Fe oa te and 

he 


Graham rewrote this work, using 
language with which the deaf 
students were able to cope. The 
cast was composed of predomi- 
hately deaf students and in- 
cluded Therésa St. George as the 
‘Princess, Ted Manktelow as the 
Emperor, with Eleanor Jakob, 
Gayle Gaudreau and Randy 
McMahon as the Servants and 
Bonnie Perry as the Narrator. 
The parts of the two young ser- 
vants were taken by Dale Ste- 
ward and Susan Gibson. The 
stage was uniquely divided into 
two sections, one representing a 
colourful red and gold room of 
the Emperor and the other a cool 
green garden on the palace 
junds. At times the action on 

stages occurred simultane- 
ously. The spoken parts of the 
senior members were long and 
often difficult and every member 
of the cast is to be praised for 
memorization of the work and 
their excellent speech delivery. 


Intricate lighting and colourful 


The Lonely Goatherd 


Janice Chepil, Suzanne Fleury, Donna Stewart and Mary Fournier are the 
animals and Cathy Stewart, Brenda Merkley and Nancy Dillon are the Swiss 
family, all puppets manipulated by Jackie Gougeon, June Reilly, Robin Dean, 
Helen Woodward, Betty Borris and Joyce Rogers. 


Goulet enjoy this type of sound. 
As a result they have become 
interested in guitar and bongo 
drum combinations, and they 
entertained. the audience with 
an original work combining these 
two instruments under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Graham. It was well 
received and the two boys are to 
be commended for their enthu- 
siasm. 


Besides her great interest in 
gymnastic activities, Miss La- 
londe is an avid guider and, as a 
part of the entertainment for a 
“Swiss Day” which she recently 
held for both deaf and hearing 
guides, she coached some girls 
in an adaptation of “The Lonely 
Goatherd”, using deaf girls both 
as the characters on the ends of 
the puppet strings and as the 
operators of these puppets. Using 
a recorded song as background 
the girls mimed actions of two 
Swiss Families, one human and 
one animal. For their originality 
and for their fine performances. 
both teachers and pupils des- 
erve credit. 

One of the ‘Fillers’, while the 
stage was being re-set, involved 
four of the youngest seniors in 
a number called ‘“Horsin’ 
Around”. Two of the boys donned 
a horse outfit and the animal 
was put through its paces by a 


costumes added greatly to the 
visual effects, and the students 
moved quickly from scene to 
scene, giving a most commend- 
able performance. Miss Walsh 
trainéd some of the senior girls 
in a well-choreographed Chinese 
dance which represented the 
Emperor's dream. All in all the 
play was a great success. 


The Junior players included: 
Kathy Candler, Kathy Gibson, 
Peggy Holmes, Florence Lance, 
Alana ;LeBrun, Petiny Ogilvie, 
Betty Rogers, Linda Sweeney, 
Sandra Taylor, Douglas Baxter, 
Gaetan Bourgault, Robert Fre- 
chette, Jim Green, Michel 
Jarbeau, Randy Kilpatrick, Jac- 
ques Maisonneuve, Paul Masters, 
Gordon Perchaliuk and Dennis 
Racine. 


Members of the Folksinging 
Group were: Carolyn Greer, 
Colleen Kenny, Connie McGre- 
gor, Vikki Merrilees, Bonnle 
Tucker, Jentina Veleke, Michel 
Gagne, Wayne Goulet, Rod Mc- 
Mullen and Philip Meany. 


The Junior Gymnasts were: 

Jeffrey Beatty, Denis Bergeron, 
Mark Bowerman, Jeffrey Collins, 
Lori Ann Dukarich, Nancy Hel- 
nen, Tim Kelly, Carol Landers, 
Tom Rae, and Wayne Robertson. 


This Is Our Story 
As the narrator in “The Royal Cloth 
of China”, Bonnie Perry introduces 
the story. 


Rhythm Band Members in-~ 
oluded: Cathy Dobransky, 
Marilyn George, Joan Jewison, 
Barbara Murray, June Reilly, 
Marie Zauner, Stephen Benn, 
Kenneth Corbett. Maurice Gue- 
nette, Charles Hannah, Gordon 
Jackson, Gerard Kennedy, Don 
Lapointe, Morgan Lewis, Gary 
Lyons, Derek Masters, Michael 
Petsche, Paul Petrie (Conductor) 


Norman Ferguson refereed the 
wrestling match between Larry 
Waito and James Snyder. 

Those in the Puppet Group were: 
Betty Borris, Janice Chepil, 
Robin Dean, Nancy Dillon, Suz- 
anne Fleury, Mary Fournier, 
Jackie Gougeon, Brenda Merkley, 
June Reilly, Joyce Rogers, Cathy 
Stewart, Donna Stewart and 
Helen Woodward. 


The four pantomimists consisted 
of Maurice Guenette, Morgan 
Lewis, Gilbert Guerin and Danny 
Tullock. 

Two boys who deserve special 
mention are Wayne Durand and 
Wayne Wilson. Both spent many 
hours with the director planning 
the intricate lighting sequences 
and the stage sets and the final 
result of their work was com- 
mendable. 

We look forward with antici- 
pation to future concerts of a 
variety nature like “Presentation 
"68". —K. Graham. 


House League Sports 

Two school terms have gone 
along with anotherseason of 
basketball and volleyball. House 
League, which is comprised of 
Gold, Blue, Red, and Green 
teams, was efficiently run by the 
senior girls. Referees, scorers, 
and timers were appointed from 
the Dorm 10 and 8 girls. Referees 
managed to settle all arguments 
that arose without shedding 
blood. Even the losing teams 
would occasionally show an 
agreeable smile at the referees 
decision. 

Bulletin boards were watched 
by eagle-eyed girls for schedules 
of games to be played. Before the 
counsellors could put a thumb 
tack in the list, the girls had de- 
youred the information of dates 
and times. 

All winter long, Counsellors 
have walked to and from the 

with their protogees who 
were”clad in a motley array of 
assorted coloured battle uni- 
forms... Watching games from 
the sidelines in the gym, Coun- 
sellors noted, with relief, the 
girl's display of gamesmanship 


huddles of team members could 
be seen from time to time dis- 
“cussing game strategy. 
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and good manners. Pregam: e. 


At the conclusion of a game, 
girls could be observed running 
around the gym before returning 
to the residence. Their bursts of 
energy were indicative of a keen 
interest in the maintenance of 
physical fitness. 

Sir P. Sydney «once said 
“Youth will never live to age 
unless they keep themselves in 
health with exercise, and in 
heart with joyfulness”. 

In reviewing the past season. 
we seem to have acquired some- 
thing of the meaning of those 
words. 


—Miss L. Hockley, 


Residence Counsellor. 
Reese 


Skating 

One outdoor activity has been 
very popular with all of the 
Senior Girls since Christmas. 
This has been ice skating on our 
outdoor rink.. 

This rink is located just north 
of the Sr. Boys’ Residence. It is 
lighted so that we can make use 
of it after dark. The boys in Sr. 
Residence are responsible for 
flooding and: preparing the ice. 
We all would like to express our 
thanks to the boys for a job well 
done. ¢ 

We have had continuous cold 
weather and the ice has been 
good up until the first of March. 
During some of the extremely 
cold weather we had a few frost- 
bitten fingers and toes. Other- 
wise, we had wonderful weather 
for skating. Most evenings after 
supper the ice was available for 
fun and we joined the boys to 
skate as often as possble. 

—Mrs. E. Weir, 
Residence Counsellor. 


Dorm 10 


The students enjoy a full and 
happy life. They have a number 
of activities planned for them 
Throughout the week they may 
go swimming, skating, or go to 
the gymnasium for sports. 

On Friday evening they enjoy 
the entertainment provided by 
the “Supervising Counsellor” at 
“Snack Bar.” Here they may 
dance, listen to records, and 


purchase ice-cream, candy, and 
cold drinks. 

There are thirty-four girls in 
Dorm 10 this year. They keep 
their rooms.ciean and tidy be- 
sides doing their own washing 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Last Minute Touches 
‘Actress Eleanor Jakob applies make- 
up before her performance as a sery- 
ant in the play “The Royal Cloth of 
China.” : 


Dorm 10 
(Continued from Page 7) 

and ironing. Each month: we 

send four girls to “Palmer 

House” where they learn how to 

manage a household under the 


~. Supervision of Mrs. Martyn and 


Mrs. Jean Shaw. 


‘The girls may go downtown on 


Saturday to shop, bowl or attend 
a movie. For the less active girl 
she may sew, crochet or knit‘in 
he: re time. 

e students were happy to 
Teceive a hair dryer recently 
-which - was. installed in their 
hobby room. 

The girls enjoy the food pro- 
vided by the kitchen for the! 
bed time snacks. - 

We are looking forward to 
Spring when the girls may parti- 
cipate in more outdoor sports. 

= —Mrs. M. Scott, 
Residence Counsellor. 


Crafts in Residence 
These. past months we have 
introduced a programme of 
crafts in residence. The main 
objective was to provide an an- 
swer to the question all young 
people ask “What can we do 
now.” Craft time is also a plea- 
sant time for the counsellor and 
girls to carry on a friendly con- 
versation on a more individual 
basis. 


Referee Norman Ferguson looks on as Jim 


Larry Waito. 


swimmers. No longer do they bat 
their friends over the head with 
kickboards, nor do they push 
their friends under, or into the 
water. Counsellors now send their 
charges to the pool safe in the 
knowledge that they will return 
to their residence in one piece, 
with clean face smelling sweetly 
of chlorine, with most of their 
useful energy spent. This expen- 
diture of youthful energy does 

bh to a reasonably 


m sure 


Snyder is flipped to the mats by 


We try to teach the girls how 
to make attractive articles from 
simple everyday things. It gives 
the girls great satisfaction to see 
the finished product made with 
their own hands and imagina- 
tion. n 

These past months it\ seems 
there has been little time for 
crafts, especially since the ice 
has been so very good on onr 
O.S.D. skating rink. The girls’and 
boys have spent many happy 
hours there this winter. Then, 
too the girls: worked many eve- 
nings on the snow sculpture in 
preparation for our winter car- 
nival. 

The girls also have house- 
league games and extra prac- 
tice and play times in the gym, 
snack bar, school parties, Sunday 
night movies and regular nights 
to go swimming. 

As you can see life is very 
busy at the Sr. girls’ residence, 
there haven't been many times 
with nothing to do” but when 
they do, we have the answer. 
Let’s do Crafts. ¥ 

—Mrs. E. C. Bradshaw. 
Residence Counsellor. 
SoS EAT 
Swimming 
The junior intermediate boys 


Ne 


peaceful evening for Counsellors. 
Swimming has gained univer- 
sal acceptance as one of the best 
activities, exercising most of the 
body's important muscle groups, 
accelerating heart and lung ac- 
tion, in addition to giving plea- 
sure and relaxation. 
Miss L. Hockley, 
Residence Counsellor. 
———_ 


O.S.D. Snack Bar 

Flash! Flash! The flash of a 
light switch brings a sudden rea- 
lization that Snack Bar fun time 
has terminated. The students 
quickly turn for a nod or 
expression from a Residence 
Counsellor, in the hope, that it 
was a mistake. With their first 
impressions confirmed, they be- 
gin to move slowly towards the 
door, saying “good night” to 
their pals. 

Friday evening is a favourite 
one, for those who live too far 
distant to commute home for 
the weekend. Snack Bar offers 
treats, that might be purchased 
‘at the drug store, back home— 
ice cream, chips, pop and all 
sorts of candy bars, as well as, 
entertainment for intermediate 
and senior girls and boys. 

The atmosphere in Snack Bar 
is relaxing and pleasant. There. 


‘And The Band Played On : 
band include, from left to right, Maurice Guenette, 
Morgan Lewis, 


Members of the rhythm 
Kenneth Corbett, 


, Barbara Murray, 
Jackson, Barbara Proskiw, 


Jane Reilly, Joan Jewison, 
‘Lyons, Gordon 


Marilyn George, Gary 
, Gerard Kennedy, Donald Lapointe, Derek Masters, 


‘and Stephen Benn, with Paul Petrie as the conductor. 


are numerous easy chairs where 
they may be comfortable while 
watching T.V. For those, who 
choose to play games, there are 
lovely tables andichairs provi- 
ded. The group wishing to visit, 
seek out the bench type seats 
and tables. Here. they exchange 
jokes, talk of home, friends and 
share their snapshots with each 
other. 

The Sr. mixed group is usually 
large, with more varied interests. 
Someone generally brings a re- 
cord player, as this group enjoy 


records, dancing and a good” 


deal of visiting. From time to 
time, they often participate in a 
game of shuffle board. 

Snack Bar has provided many 
pleasant hours during the cold 
winter evenings. The Residence 
Counsellors perform the duties, 
attached to the Sunday activi- 
ties. The regular Friday evening 
tasks, are taken care of, by the 
Dorm 10 girls. The girls serve 
the ice cream, bars and etc., 
also keep the cash register cor- 
rect in sales and totals. 

The Christmas season finds 
the Snack Bar tastefully deco- 


. rated, as it plays an active part 


in residential life. It is the set- 
ting for our residential and se- 
nior parties. The Student Council 
also enjoy making use of Snack 
Bar facilities. 

The graduates usually find 
their way to Snack Bar, when 
visiting on campus. It is such 
fun to see old friends and hear 
about the changes at OSD. 
Why, don’t you pay a visit to 
O.S.D. Snack Bar? 

—Mrs. A Wallace, 
Residence Counsellor. 


Results of the O.S.D. 
House League Wrestling 
Tournament" 

Under 98. Ibs., P. Petrie— 
Blue . 

98 lbs. to 105 lbs., R. Sheppard— 
Gold 

106 Ibs. to 113 lbs., R. Bucknell— 


Red 

114 Ibs. to 122 lbs., N. Ferguson— 
Red 

123 Ibs. to 129 lbs., B. Buott— 


Red 

130 Ibs. to 135 Ibs., A. Mawakee- 
sic—Red 

141 Ibs. to 147 Ibs., R. Lafleche— 
Red 

148 Ibs, to 156 Ibs., P. St. Louls— 
Blue 

157 lbs. to 167 lbs., J. Snyder— 
Blue 

168 Ibs. to 183 Ibs., L. Stcoli— 
Gold 

Over 183 lbs., D. Hodgson— 
Gold 


HOUSE LEAGUE TEAM 
STANDINGS 
1. Red House—65 points 
2, Blue House—60 points 
3. Gold House—45 points 
4. Green House—30 points 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Red 5 Champions 
Blue 3 Champions 
Gold 3 Champions 
Green 0 Champions 


A shrewd gunman who sudden- 
ly appeared at the paymaster’s 
window of a large plant, de- 
manded, “Never mind the pay- 
roll, Bud. Just hand over the 
welfare fund, the group insur- 
ance premiums, pension fund. 
payents and hospitalization de- 
cuctione 

an te 


Let’s Sing Out! 
From left to right the Folksinging group includes Ted ™ 


Merrilees, Wayne Goulet, Jentina Veleke, Colleen Kenny, 
Carolyn Greer, Bonnie Tucker; Connie McGregor. Michael Gagn 


Meany. 


Manktelow, Vikki 
Rod McMullen, 
e and Philip 


Ca 
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A Day in the Vocational 
Building 
by J. W. HODGSON 

Many parents, especially those 
living at a distance, or whose 
children are not yet old enough 
to have reached the vocational 
department, may not have visited 
the building in.which boys recei- 
ve their prevocational and trades 
training. 

If you were to stand at the door 
for a day you would see groups 
of pupils coming and going at the 
end of each of the eight periods. 
Buzzers sound five minutes prior 
to the end of a period to allow 
pupils to get or change clothing 
and make the trip to Advanced 
School on time, even if they stop 
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each day as they concentrate on 
gaining as much training as pos- 
sible so that they are employable 
at higher levels. A half day in 
shop will give a pupil about five 
hundred hours of shop work in a 
year. By repeating this during 
four years in senior shop, plus 
the concentrated final year, we 
are able to give pupils close to 
2500 hours, which is, in inden- 
tured trades, a fair start toward 
journeyman’s standing. While 
you are in the building you will 
see groups of senior boys “chang- 
ing shops” for two periods twice 
a week. These are pupils who are 
being given training in an allied 
subject in a shop which has the 
facilities and trained staff for it. 
Auto Body pupils take welding 


SER = 


Auto Body, General Shop and Drafting areas show from the 
west entrance 


at the cold water fountain as 
they leave. 

Pupils come directly into the 
locker area in the south hall. The 
hundred or so lockers here are 
augmented by lockers in the Auto 
Body,’ Machine and wood-using 
shops where the senior pupils 
keep the protective clothing, note 
books, etc (as well, as some small 
project pieces) used in their 
trade work. 

Pupils coming into Industrial 
Arts shops spend two periods 
there daily before returning to 
Academic classes. Senior pupils 
usually spend either the full 
morning or the afternoon at 
their selected trade. If special 
speech, guidance or other classes 
“cut into” their time this is sche- 
duled either before the beginning 
or the end of their shop time to 
give them an unbroken period 
for vocational study. Some pupils 
in their graduating year spend 
all but the first period in shop 


to help in their trade. Building 
Construction pupils receive in- 
struction on Spray painting and 
equipment in the auto finishing 
area; General Shop pupils are 
learning floor, ceiling and wall 
tiling and maintenance using the 
real structures in the Building 
Construction shop; woodworking 
pupils are learning the fine 
points ef furniture hand and 
spray finishing in the Finishing 
shop while Upholstering boys 
trade places and get training on 
machining and building furni- 
ture frames. You will read else- 
where in this issue where, with 
the assistance of two under- 
standing companies, we were able 
to send two woodworking pupils 
on a special factory course. 
While pupils are encouraged 
to look in the assortment of 
“scrap” ends first, you may, at 
the start of their shop period, see 
pupils going to the lumber or me- 
tal storage room to pre-cut stock 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL STAFF 


Front: 1.-r., L. E. Morrison; Mrs. Daisy Reid, secretary; J. W 
Hodgson, supervising teacher; L. M. Hall; S. F. Bramley. 


Back: 1.- 


M. F. Mavo: N. W. Foster; E. F. Allore; I. w. 


Knight; N.C. Hoxford and G. E. Westwell 


which they bring back to their 
class for processing. The storage 
room is equipped with machines 
for cutting off material so that 
unnecessary planks, sheets or 
bars are not cluttering up the 
shops. 

The immaculate condition of 
the building is a tribute not only 
to Mr. John Brown, the efficient 
caretaker, but to the pupils who 
have taken great pride in their 
shops. 

Many others help to keep the 
building in tip-top shape. Men 
from the heating plant check the 
the controls daily. Once a month, 
at. widely varying times of day, 
fire drills are conducted by the 
Buildings Superintendent's staff, 
at times incorporating the use of 
alternate routes. 


We trust that you won't just 
stand at the door and watch the 
“come and go” of pupils but, 
when you are able, pay our shops 


\ eae 


a visit. If you are able to come 
for Open House of course you will 
see a display of many of the pro- 
jects built in the training pro- 
gramme. Because many of our 
pupils live at considerable dis- 
tances from home their work is 
sent at the end of the school 
year, but, we believe, you will 
find our shops interesting most 
any time. 


SS 


Different—Yet, Alike 
by J. W. HODGSON 
At times members of the 
armed forces and those chang- 
ing their place of employment 
move from one province to an- 
other. Because education was 
an area delegated to the pro- 
yinces by the British North 


America Act pupils find cer- 
tain course variations. Pupils 
usually have to make some 
adjustments when transferring 
(Continued on Page 2) 


School shops earn Safety Award 
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Different—Yet, Alike 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ce into the system of another prov- 
ince. 


Pupils_with impaired hearing 
do not usually find these disad- 
vahtages to such @ degree since, 
in all Canadian sghool for the 
deaf, classes are relatively small 
and there-is great emphasis on 


mi ig the ni of the indi- 
vidual. true also of pu- 
pils com! to our school out 


of the day-classes for hearing 
impaired, as well as from: the 
regular school system. 

Perhaps a greater difference 
will be found by those seeking 
vocational training. While all of 
the provincial schools have ex- 
tensive Industrial Arts, or 
pre-vocational courses, as our 
American friends are inclined 
to call them, in wood and metal 
crafts for boys and homecrafts 
and business training for gitls, 


“the amount of advanced and 
(shop training varies. An analy- 


sis of the subject areas in which 
training is provided indicates a 
very close relationship to the 
size of the school population, 
ie. the’ greater ‘the senior stu- 
dent body the larger is the num- 
ber of courses which are feasi- 
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cial Institutes of Trades our gra- 
duates have been fitted 
system’ 


training with government spon- 
sorship. 


In discussions with fellow 
Ameri 
to 

visits ‘to our shops, it has beeri- 
found that there is a different 
emphasis in many cases. This 
may be due to a number of fac- 
tors but principally to the fact 
that education is partially. a 
federal matter and the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Rehabilita, 
in may assume the responsibility 
for trades training. The emphasis 
then is on an academic educa- 
tion, at as high a level as possible 
consistent with pupil ability, 
and the curtailment of many 


after-school programmes ‘be- 


cause of the proportion of day 
pupils who are “bussed” home. 
Often a shortened school day 
prevails and the trades training 
work is minimal in extent. The 
Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, although a federal 
agency, works very closely with 
state officials and appears.to 
vary from one area to the next. 


Guidance Director A. J. Clare and Mr. Hodgson interview a 
pupil, Rudy Sim, about his impending senior shop training 


ble. Printing, being an excellent 
trade, offering) many opportu- 
nities both for practice and fu- 
ture employment, is one‘of the 
most common trades taught in 
schools for ‘the deaf. This is fol- 
lowed in popularity by machine 
shop and woodwork. Shop train- 
ing may or may not be given 
within a school for the deaf. In 
some provinces post-elementary 
education for hearing impaired 
pupils is available through spe- 
cial classes set up in secondary 
schools. While the exact opera- 


‘ tlon may vary, the practice is to 


have trained teachers of the deaf 
giving the pupils their academic 
training, with the pupils then 
integrated with the hearing and 
other handicapped pupils in the 
regular shop systems for techni- 
cal training, often with a train- 
ed leader of the deaf to act asa 
student counsellor or liaison 
teacher. Examples of this known 
to us, operate in Toronto and 
Vancouver. Again, by the very 
size of large secondary schools 
a wide range of opportunities is 
available. 


= 

We-must pay tribute to the ex- 
cellent services provided by the 
Canadian Hearing Society place- 
ment officers whose diligent 
work with both students and 
adult deaf have contributed 
much. Because of their close 
co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour and with Provin- 


D.V.R. has a responsibility for 
rehabiltation work not only 
among the deaf but also for 
those having other forms of 
handicap. They have great num- 
bers of highly-trained skilful 
persons working in the special 
fields of psychology, adjust- 
ment, guidance, speech place- 
ment,.etc and work with both 
graduating pupils and adults, 
In some areas they operate 
special schools or shops for 
training and retraining. They 
work through industry, with in- 
terested groups, agencies and 
through local welfare organiza- 
tions. In larger cities branches 
of D.V.R. have been set up to 
serve special regional needs. 
With generous funds available 
for a wide variety of choices, 
D.V.R. workers take the acade- 
mically trained pupil and at- 
tempt to find of the job train- 
ing courses provided by compa- 
nies. They also arrange for the 
use of secondary school facilities 
either integrating pupils into 
ordinary classes. or in special 
after-hour arrangements. 
There;seems to be an aware- 
ness among many “‘pre-vocation- 
al” teachers and vocational prin- 
cipals that an extension to their 
training programme is advis- 
able. Their school publications 
coming to our desk tell of the 
buildings and equipment being 
provided for some extensive 


teachers during jpisitsS 
» schools ‘and on theirs: 


From drawing board to finished fine furniture. This hi-fi 
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cabinet and chest of drawers nears the finishing stages 


shop areas. Under Congression- 
al sponsorship through a Dill 
known as Title 1, funds are 
available for schools to initiate 
new programmes and to pur- 
chase needed special equipment. 
Some schools are using this ex- 
tensively to introduce advanced 
key punch, computer, numerical 
control, automatic type-setting, 
colour separation and other high 
level training. However, there is 
a very wide variation in voca- 
tional or pre-vocational train- 
ing offered which ranges all the 
way from minimal Industrial 
Arts classes to shops more ex- 
tensive than ours doing excel- 
lent work. 

I am sure you have not mis- 
read our methodology, by inter- 
preting that we are asking an 
immature boy of 15 to chose his 
life’s work. This is not so; We are 
all aware that many hearing 
people have not settled this mat- 
ter even after they have gradu- 
ated from college. Certain pupils 
exhibit strong native abilities 
and characteristics in behaviour 
which suit them: to fit into or 
match the pre-requisites of cer- 
tain trade areas. We are inter- 
ested in these, whether they are 
positive, such as mechanical 
ability, organizational and crea- 
tive or full of inhibitions, slo- 
venliness and less desirable 
characteristics. These show 
themselves in the creative pro- 
rammes’ in our Industrial Arts 
classes..As the pupil becomes 
familiar with tools and develops 
skills his co-ordination develops. 
He physically matures and he 
is able to use or apply what he 
is learning in mathematics, 
science and other subjects. Af- 
ter the three years in our pre- 
vocational shops, during which 
time he also has periods for ob- 
servation and work in our se- 
nior shops, the pupil. still im- 


mature, meets with the Gul-. 
dance personnel and shop su- 
pervisor to discuss the area of 
future training. These interviews 
are not final but are repeated 
a few weeks later to ascertain if 
the pupil has changed his opin- 
ion or if discussions with 
parents have resulted in re- 
thinking his future. Even then 
placement in a shop area is not 
final for, with the consent of 
parents, a pupil may change 
shops as late as his third year 
before graduation. In this case, 
should the new shop have little 
carry over from his previous 
choice, a pupil's effort may earn 
for him the right to return for 
a post graduate year of intensive 
training to more adequately 
prepare him. We believe that 
skilled tradesmen qualified as 
teachers, with additional train- 
ing to work with the hearing 
impaired, can impart the finest 
type of vocational training. They 
not only intimately know the re- 
quirements of the trade but with 
adequate time and suitable aids 
can solve separate pupil pro- 
blems in preparing him, since 
they are more concerned with 
the needs of each as an indivi- 
dual. 


There is no intention herein 
to evaluate one system against 
another. We are all deeply con- 
cerned about the same thing— 
giving each pupil, no matter 
where he lives or what his capa- 
city, the very best preparation 
for life. Those who are familiar 
with our school know of the in- 
tensive efforts to push our pro- 
grammes in technical subjects 
to higher levels to cope with new 
emploment demands, for with- 
out this the hearing impaired 
can only be grossly under-em- 
ployed. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Finishing class pupil James Dochuk puts final touches on 
bed end which he has made. in Woodworking Shop 
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Our Course in Auto Body 
and Maintenance 
by. GEORGE E. WESTWELL. 

The repairing and refinishing 
of automobiles is growing more 
difficult. with every new model. 
As each year sees.more and more 
cars on our busy streets and 
highways, it follows that there 
will be more accidents. There 
has been, and there should con- 
tinue to be, plenty of work with 
good pay. for those who are able 
to do quality work. It appears 
that this is a good trade for the 
hearing impaired. 

In the Auto Body Shop our 
main aim is to take the pupils 
to the place where they are able 
to reason out the correct proce- 
dures required to repair differ- 
ent types of damage and then 
be able to do a satisfactory re- 
pair of the damage. 

To reach this desired level, 
the pupils must (1) earnestly 
want to learn and have the ne- 
cessary ability (2) must have 
certain desirable personality 
traits such as persistence, judg- 
ment and powers of discrimina- 
tion (3) ability to visualize and 
have a good sense of touch. 

In our shop programme each 
student progresses according to 


his own capabilities through the 
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Body work is not a trade 
which one will be <doing 
same job week after week or be 
on the same machine 
for long periods. One will be do- ~ 
ing many different kinds of 


jobs on different makes 
models. In body work therefore, 
one has to be adaptable and be 
able to adjust to changing con- 
ditions of weather, shops and” 
working conditions as well as 
to the challenge of each dif- 
ferent repair job. One must also 
be constantly learning new and 
improved ‘repair methods with 
equipment and new finishes to 
meet the new demands.on & 
body man. 

In the Auto Maintenance pro- 
gram the pupils are shown the 
need for regular maintenance 
on a car. They are taught the 
whys, hows, wheres and the 
whens of lubrication, the 
checking of tires, exhaust sy- 
stems, cooling systems, lights, 
batteries and the washing and 
polishing of @ car. ‘They get as 
much practical work as is suit- 
able in each phase of the course. 

The pupils have to learn to 
read, understand and follow the 
directions for use found in the 
different manuals and on the 
tins, boxes and other types of 
packages in which the various 

fries 


Body shells on which pupils get first repair practice in Auto 


Body Shop 


different aspects of body work. 
The following is a condensed 
summary of the work. 

They begin by learning the 
rules of the shop, names of the 
tools with their proper use and 
care, and the names of parts 
of the car. They learn how to 
weld and braze sheet metal 
and how to shrink it. They begin 
repairing small dents and using 
body solder. Then comes a whole 
programme of removal and re- 
placement of parts or “Re and 
Re” as it is called, such as exte- 
rior parts - €.8. bumpers, mould- 
ings, head lights, interior parts 
such as seats, floor mats, step 
plates, etc. exterior body parts, 
e.g. doors, hood, truck lid, etc. 
door hardware and windows. 

‘Then they get into more dif- 
ficult problems as they work 
along on rust damage. repair of 
larger ‘dents using hydraulic 
equipment, and major damage. 
‘They then get into minor frame 
damage and use of plastic body 
filler. 

Because the training includes 
the complete finishing of the 
car the pupils are instructed on 
the care and use of the spray 
gun, how to prepare panels for 
painting, and then the proper 
spraying techniques, as well as 
the different types of paints 
and solvents. 


products come. 

By following a preventative 
maintenance on their own cars, 
the students will not only save 
money but possibly their lives as 
well. 


—_>——_ 


Auto Body Shop Training 

In September 1965, I started 
in Senior school and the Print 
Shop. I stayed in this shop for 
one year but I did not like it as 
much as I expected. I talked to 
Mr. Hodgson and asked to 
change to the Auto Body Shop. 
I like cars and I wanted to learn 
how to fix them. 

In my first year in the Auto 
Body Shop, Mr. Westwell (the 
teacher) made a small dent in 
a roof panel and I had to 
straighten it. It took me a long 
time to fix it but I dida good 
job. I used a pick hammer, a 
general purpose dolly and a 
flat body file to fix it. The tea- 
cher gave me lots of practice 
fixing small dents in fenders, 
hoods and roof panels. I learned 
how to use the welding equip- 
ment, disc sander. many hand 
tools and how to fill up low spots 
with body solder. Mr. Westwell 
gave me many lessons in the 
classroom about the names of 
the different parts of a car, how 
to take off and put on some 
parts the right way, and how to 


_Dr. J. G.-Demeza, 
$ Mr. 
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‘Asst. Deputy Minister L. M. Johnston and 
> K. Clarke, watch pupil operating milling machine - 


work safely,,I removed and re- 
moved and replaced bumpers, 
headlights, windshield wipers 
and the upholstery on the inside 
of a car. I learned a little bit 
about spray painting and the 
materials one uses in preparing 
a car for painting. 


In my second year in the Auto 
Shop I learned many more les- 
sons in the classroom about re- 
pairing simple damage, about 
hydraulic jacks, powered tools 
and parts of a car. I removed 
and replaced hoods, trunk lids, 
mouldings, doors and all the 
parts inside a door. I learned 
more about welding, shrinking. 
putting on a body solder, pre- 
paring parts for painting and 
I spray painted some playground 
equipment for the school. Mr. 
Westwell gave me some larger 


dents to repair on fenders, doors - 


and a trunk lid. Sometimes I had 
to use the body jack to push the 
damage out. 


This year, my third year in 
shop, I have fixed two doors on 
a ’59 Chevrolet. They had rust 
holes inside and outside. I had to 
weld patches on both sides of 
the doors. One door I fixed with 
body solder and the other with 
plastic body filler. I like to use 
the body solder best but I am 
improving in using the plastic 
body filler. This year I have fix- 
ed bumpers, hoods and removed 
and replaced the front end 
sheet metal assembly on a car. 
With a airoperatedcutter 
I cut the roof and a quarter 
panel off a car. This helped 
me to learn how the panels 
are put together when the 
car is made. Now I am work- 
ing on a Volkswagen. I have fix- 
ed the hood and taken off a 
lot of rust. Iam getting it ready 
to paint. This year Mr. Westwell 
is making me think more and 
more about how to fix different 
Kinds of damage. Sometimes I 


made mistakes but I am learn- 
ing more and being able to do 
some of the jobs faster now. 

Last summer I worked in Alex 
Neppitt’s Service Station fixing 
his service truck. There were 
many dents and rust holes to 
fix. I made a running board and 
painted all of the truck. My 
home is in Capreol but this sum- 
mer I hope to work at Fairway 
Auto Body in Sudbury. 

Next year in shop I expect to 
learn more about straightening 
frames, repajring major damage 
and painting cars. 

When I graduate I will be ap- 
prenticing in the Auto Body 
trade and the Department of 
Labour will give me some credit 
for the time I have spent in 
shop. It will be-an advantage to 


-me then to learn all I can while 


I am here/ 


‘William Chalmers. 
Sa 

The Metal Shop 

by I. W. KNIGHT 

The program offered in the 
metal shop is not easily broken 
down into exact specific subjects. 
The very nature of the metal 
working trades tends to group 
many related trades under a 
conimon title. Some aspects of 
the trade seem to have little in 
common with other parts, yet all 
are related through a common 
“family” bond. Thus a machine 
shop program or course shares, 
for example, knowledge about 
metals with the welding program. 
Even the course in small engines 
shares knowledge about accurate 
measuring, different metals, and 
repair techniques. 

The Metal Shop program then. 
is a number of studies which 
may broadly be listed as: a ma- 
chine shop course, a welding 
course,andasmallengines 
course. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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This edition of the Canadian 
attempts to cover some aspects 
of the Vocational Programme at 
O.S.D. Everyone has cause to be 
proud of the standard of training 
given to the students who will 
realize when they leave school 
that they have been given an 
unequalled opportunity to be 
self-supporting in their chosen 
occupation. One of the popular 
areas for visiting during Open 
House is the Vocational Build- 
ing and it is expected that we 
will again welcome a large num- 
ber of parents and local residents 
to this event on June 7th. A va- 
ried programme will be arranged 
as usual and we will look for- 
ward to seeing old and new 
friends. 


May and June are very busy 
months at the school. The weeks 
slip by very quickly as the term 
nears its end and one begins to 
wonder how it is possible to fit 
in all the activities which vari- 
ous~members of the staff and 
student body wish to arrange. 


May started with a Birthday 
Assembly and a very successful 
senior party. A Track and Field 
Meet was held on the school 
grounds on Saturday, May 11th 
when Junior students joined 
those of the public schools of the 
Belleville area who were invited 
to compete. It is hoped to obtain 
a full report of this event which 
was organized by Ted McDonald 
of our Physical Education staff. 
Commonwealth Day on May 
18th was celebrated as usual by 
a ceremony outside the main 
building. We welcomed Miss Ja- 
net McCallum of the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Social and Family Ser- 
vices, who came to interview the 
graduates who had been suc- 
cessful in gaining places to Gal- 
laudet College. An increasing 
number of students took advan- 
tage of the long weekend and 
Victoria Day to go to their homes 
or to visit friends, and some of 
the young students remaining at 
the school were able to visit 
Bowmanville Zoo. 


On May 24th we look forward 
to a visit from Dr. Evelyn Wil- 
liamson, a local psychiatrist. 
who will talk to the Residence 
Counsellors on adolescents and 
their problems. A number of our 
Catholic students will make 
their very important First Com- 
munion on May 26th. Other vi- 
sitors to the school will be nurseg 
from Ontario Hospital, Kingston, 
Kingston School of Nursing and 


on May 28th, and June Sth. 
Classes of Levels 7 and 8 will be 
able to visit Ottawa and have 
the opportunity of seeing the 
Parliament Buildings by kind 
arrangement of Mr. Lee’ Grills, 
our local parliamentary repre- 
sentative. 


Agreat deal of hard thought 
ard work has gone into the 
plans for holding our Gradua- 
tion Dance. This will be held in 
the school auditorium on Fri- 
day, May 31st and promises to 
be the biggest event of the year 
if rumor turns out to be truth. 


Open House will be on June 
7th. There will be a field day on 
May 29th, Graduation Ceremo- 
nies on June 14th, Sports 
Award nights on the 8th and 
10th and a Swim Meet to be 
held on June 12th. A picnic will 
be arranged. Between now and 
the close of term on June 26th, 
classes will no doubt continue 


During April, 40 of our senior 
students along with other mem- 
bers of high schools in Belleville 
were invited to a performance 
of Charlie's Aunt, the classical 
English farce first produced in 
1895. This was performed at 
Centennial High School by the 
Belleville Theatre Guild. 
Although our students would 
have an obvious difficulty in 
understanding what was said on 
the stage, the play was suffi- 
ciently visual to be enjoyed by 
all the audience. Following a 
previous successful visit by 
younger students to Peter- 
borough Theatre Guild, another 
outing is soon to be arranged to 


see a performance of Hansel and. 


Gretel especially written for 
children. 


It is,important that all ar- 
rangements should be made for 
homegoing as soon as possible. 
We do «plead that all fares 
should be sent to the school by 
May 3st, A great deal of .organ- 
ization is needed to ensure that 
all the students get to their 
homes on proper train or bus and 
at the proper time, and as usual 


we look forward to the full co- ° 


‘operation of parents in helping 
us with this task. 

Many of our students have al- 
ready left school and started 
work, and we have welcomed a 
number of letters from Arnold 
Lewis telling us of his job. We 
look forward to seeing him and 
other graduates at the gradua- 
tion ceremonies. 


In the event that pressure of 
events causés us to forget to 
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mention it in the June issue, we ° 


would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing every success 
to all our graduates and to hope 
that they will not forget us. 


We have pleasure in announ- 
cing the engagement of two of 
our teaching..staff, Mr. Bill Mc 
Master to Miss Jean Hocking 
and wish them every happiness 
at their wedding on July 13th. 

We extend similar good wishes 
to Miss Jackie Bell who is to be 
married on May 25th to Mr. 
Bob McFee. 


eee 


I’m really always 30, so calm, 
Those flames are getting very 


warm. 

A smell of.smoke pervades the 
air, 

But who am I to stand and 
stare? 


Perhaps there really is no harm, 
To go and pull that fire alarm. 
Author Unknown, 

May 1968. 


Former Staff Members 


Honoured 

Among the distinguished cit- 
izens of Belleville to be hon- 
oured by the Government of 
Canada by the awarding of 
Centennial Medals in recogni- 
tion of meritorous service to 
their country were four former 
staff members of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, each of 
whom devoted a lifetime of ser- 
vice in'the education of the deaf 
in this school. 

Those so honoured were: Miss 
Florence Fitzgerald, nurse in 
charge of our school hospital un- 
til her retirement in November, 
1965; Mrs. Annie Wannamaker, 
Supervising Teacher in charge 
of the Intermediate School who 
retired in August, 1964; Mr. S. 
Alec Gordon, teacher, director 
of the rhythm programme and 
of our many school concerts, and 
organist of note, who also re- 
tired in August, 1964; and the 
late Miss Helen Keeler, junior 
school teacher and director of 
our annual Christmas Pageant 
for many years who retired in 
August of 1965. Unfortunately, 
Miss Keeler ‘died shortly before 
her Medal arrived, and it was 
forwarded to her sister, Mrs. G. 
Huxtable in Toronto. 

We are proud of the honour 
bestowed upon these four asso- 
ciates who gave such unselfish 
and outstanding service and 
leadership in their work.at this 
school. 

————— 


Gallaudet College 

Thirty-eight students, inclu- 
ding eight from other countries, 
made the Dean's List’ (Honor 
Roll) for scholastic achievement 
during the first semester at 
Gallaudet College, world's only 
liberal arts college for the deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

The eight foreign students re- 
present Canada. England, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Nigeria, and 
the Phillipines. 

To be placed on the Dean's 
List, juniors and’ seniors must 
make a grade average of at 
least 90 for the preceding se- 
mester, and freshmen and soph- 
omores a grade average of 85. 
Students who receive a Failure 
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or Incomplete or who carry less 
than a normal program (15 


credit hours of work a semester) 


are not eligible for the Dean's 
List. ‘ 

Two Canadian students who 
made the Dean's List for the first 
semester of 1967-68 are: William 
Clyde Conley, a junior; a resi- 
dent of 265 Charles St., Apt. 3, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada; 
graduate of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville; 

Nanae Imoka, a freshman; 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sadamu Imoka of 39 Hoyle Ave., 
Toronto, Ont.; agraduate of 
Northern Secondary School, and 
a former student of King Ed- 
ward Public School, Sunnyview 
School, and Blythwood. 

eres 2 a 
Dear Mr. Kitcher, 

Since February Sth, I have 
been working in the beautiful, 
Burnside Bullding on Slater 
Street. Mr. Hemming and my 
dad came with me on the first 
day to the Canadian University 
Printing Association. 

I live in a boarding house 
close enough so that I can walk 
to work each day. The food is ex- 
cellent and the lady of the house 
is alright. il 

My work is on the offset. Some 
of the machines are M.GD., 
paper cutter, 1250 AM and 
others. I am learning to work on 
1250 AM. 

I find the work very interest- 


ing. - 

1 would like to thank all the 
teachers for teaching me 
through the years. 

to -Yours sincerely, 
Arnold Lewis 
eee eae 
Residence Living for a Little 

Boy in Junior Residence 

Every morning at 7 o'clock 
our housemother in the resi- 
dence awakens us. We get up 
and try to see who can get his 
bed made first. Sometimes our 
housemother lets the first boy, 
all ready for breakfast, take the 
ttle cart with the laundry or 
the waste paper down to the 
door for collection. We like to 
do this and so we hurry with 
our morning chores. 

After breakfast, on school days 
we come back to residence, wash, 
clean our teeth and go to school 
for 8:30 a.m. classes. 

At noon we go to the dining 
room for dinner. Most of the 
time we like our dinner very 
much. After dinner we come 
back to our residence, wash and 
get ready for school at 1 p.m. 
Sometimes we have time to read 
our comic books or play a game. 

On Saturday we do different 
things. We have movies in the 
activity room. We have had 
some real good movies and we 
liked them very much especially 
those which have animals in 
them. Sometimes we go down- 
town shopping with our house- 
mother. We go and come back 
on the schoo] bus. Each of us 
has a little bit of money to spend 
so we shop in the stores and 
sometimes on the market. We 
have a lot of fun. 


YODOL 


VISITORS’ DAY 


and 


OPEN HOUSE 


Friday, June 7th, 1968 
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The Metal Shop 
(Continued from Page 3) 

. A Machine Shop coutse basi- 
cally teaches one to change the 
shape of existing raw materials 
into useful products. This is 
done by machining the metal, 
bending and forging it, chang- 
ing’ its physical’ properties, or 
even joining it together by a 
sultable welding process. A;Ma- 
chine Shop course must teach 
the prospective machinist the 
easiest, fastest, safest, cheapest, 
and most suitable accurate meth- 
ods and machines to use to turn 
out a finished product. This re- 
quires great attention to detail, 
considerable mathematical 
knowledge, a disciplined mind, 
and a sense of satisfaction when 
a@ job is well done. A person 
who has little natural creative 
desire or ability is not likely to 
do well as a machinist. Because 
a machinist works from a sketch 
or a drawing and the exact sizes 
and tolerances are known, he can 
turn out perfect work. 

On the other hand, a welde: 
doing manual welding must do 
his work with his own manual 
skill and knowledge. It is seldom 
that a weld would be judged 


the use of most of the common 
hand tools and equipment is a 
by product of the course. It is 
impossible to do machine shop 
work, welding or associated 
bench work without using most 
of these same tools-at some time. 

In all phases of the Metal Shop 
courses it is recognized that 
shop-safety is vital, and a dan- 
gerous. worker will not be ac- 
cepted into industry. As many as 
possible of the hazards of the 
trade are studied and talked 
about time and again until the 
student becomes safety-conscious 
at least to a degree. 

It is recognized that the shops 
prepare the student for ultimate 
employment. It is essential then 
that at least some of the condi- 
tions of the actual shop should 
be duplicated. Shop terms and 
vocabulary are a “must”. Stu- 
dents must have some freedom 
from the classroom discipline in 
an attempt to make the transi- 
tion from school to shop less 
sudden. 

The change over from shop 
exercises (whether welding, ma- 
chine shop, or small engine work) 
to making actual projects, shop 
equipment, or repair work is con- 


“Give it a Mttle more.... 


Two Machine Shop pupils tune up a small gas engine 


perfect since several variables 
are present which are sometimes 
beyond the control of the welder. 
However, for the Job being done, 
the weld might very well be as- 
sessed as “perfect” since the 
welded joint does what it is ex- 
pected to do. 


A welder then, is required to 
join two or more pieces of metal 
together at the same time, or to 
rebuild worn metal to a work- 
able approximation of its origi- 
nal shape. Because many kinds 
of metals and alloys are used in 
to-day’s products, it follows that 
a welder must be capable of mak- 
ing sound joints in as many me- 
tals and alloys, and in as many 
positions, as possile. 

To do this requires a measure 
of common sense and good judg- 
ment, a steady hand and a sense 
of responsibility for the work 
which he does. 


A course in small engines could 
be very complex and difficult 
so some cut-off point must be 
established to make the course 
workable at this school. 
It is felt that it should be a 
maintenance:and repair 
course rather than one requiring 
extensive-testing, reconditioning. 
and theory. A student can pro- 
gress to’the point where he can 
do routine preventative mainte- 
nance as well as change parts 
and do routine or usual repairs. 

A good workable knowledge of 


sidered essential for the student 
to see why he has been doing 
all the practising. 

Keeping up to date is always 
a concern. Should we eventually 
have taped controlled machine 
tools (numerical control) or will 
there always be enough manual 
skills in demand for*our gradu- 
ates? Similarly questions arise 
about welding machines and 
techniques. z 

It is recognized that the Metal 
Shop program is incomplete. in 
many ways in its present form. 
Foundry practice and other dif- 
ferent metalworking and forming 
processes could perhaps be added 
with the expectation that gra- 
duates would have one or more 
additional saleable skills when 
the time comes to seek employ- 
ment. To date, the Metal Shop 
graduates have an excellent em- 
ployment record and most are in 
one of the trades for which they 
were trained. 


Drafting and Blue Print 
Reading 
by J. W. HODGSON 

Pupils who study Drafting usu- 
ally begin with the idea of using 
the training in Drafting and Blue 
Print reading to help them to be 
better workmen in the shop sub~ 
ject in which they are specializ~ 
ing. This idea sometimes 
changes as pupils find, during 


se, that they are more 


On the Job Training at ‘Loyalist College 
O.8.D. pupik learning from O.8.D. graduate 


successful in the subject than 
they first expected. Some find 
that they do not have the apti- 
tude or the patience, for the 
work, Some others find that the 
flair which they have for sketch- 
ing and free expression in draw- 
ings of faces, animals, cars, etc 
does not necessarily mean that 
they will be similarly successful 
when they are required to closely 
follow the rules for drafting. . 


Drafting you see, is a univer- 
sal language, even more univer- 
sal than written words since the 
various kinds and weights of 
lines, symbols for materials, etc. 
are the same over the world. The 
course in Drafting then i$ one of 
learning how to convey ideas to 
a fellow workman or to one who 
speaks another language. thou- 
sands of miles aWay. Ideas are 
conveyed by producing different 
views of an object, either by a 
succession of drawings showing 
the object as seen from various 
points, cut away to see its inner- 
construction, taken apart to 
show the pieces or assembled as 
a unit. In each case there is a 
proper way to draw corners, cir- 
cles, etc, as seen from an angle 
or when hidden. There are ways 
to show the inside or cross sec- 
tion of a part; ways to show it 
in perspective or some other pro- 
jection so that the view is plea- 
sing or-looks as it appears to 
one’s eye. Drafting requizes much 
ability to visualize. Drafting also 
includes considerable design 
work which some pupils find very 
difficult. It is necessary for a 
workman to able to draw or de- 
sign various mechanisms such 
as gears, cams, threads, jigs, fix- 
tures and weldments to suit a set 
of specifications. He must learn 
how to find and apply what al- 
lowances to make for forgings. 
bearings and other devices. The 
pupil must not only learn how 
to make these drawings but also 


various methods of reproducing 
copies of them. He learns to read 
or interpret or get information 
from the drawings made by 
others, While some information 
is obtained from the outline of 
the object more needed details 
are supplied by correctly placed 
dimensions, by notes, by tables 
listipg details of material and 
quantity, or required processes. 
Each of these are governed by 
rules specifying how and where 
these are shown. 


The best draftsmen are not 
those who can make accurate 
work quickly but those who also 
have the best understanding of 
shop processes - that is familia- 
rity with the operations and li- 
mitations of the common shop 
machines and tools. In that way 
his drawings will not demand 
impossible tasks or require exact- 
ness which is neither economi- 
cal or necessary nor is beyond the 
accuracy of the machine and 
measuring equipment. 

It is hoped therefore to tie the 
drafting course very closely to 
the pupil's experience level in his 
other shop. The closer this inter- 
relationship is the more mea- 
ningful both courses of study 
will be. ‘ 

Pupils may begin in drafting 
in their first year in senior shops 
and usually receive eight periods 
per week. They begin by learning 
about the means of conveying 
ideas, the tools used and the 
language of lines. They proceed 
from regular shaped objects to 
the irregular and more difficult 
ones. They learn to make judg- 
ments about the choice of views 
and the placing of dimensions. At 
no time do they merely copy a 
drawing but convert to another 
kind of projection and often in 
different scale. Blue print read- 
ing is introduced and carried on 

(Continued on Page 6) 


“Dishwashing the Easy Way” 
Girls doing the “chores” after a birthday party 


“le: 


Drafting 
(Continued from Page 5) 
along with drawing. Students 
learn the need for and simple 
methods of sectioning and by the 


end of the first yearreach 
threading which now 
taking in machine - 


The second year course carries 
on into other views, other means 
of projection and. more compli- 
cated sectioning methods. They 
get their first work on surface’ 
development, They will need this 
for advanced sheet. metal work. 
They finish the year with an in- 
tensive study of various types of 
threads as applied to industrial 


-usage. 


~ Third year work for students 
in metal trades requires 
considerable!background of ma- 
chine shop xperience. They 
learn how to show on drawings 
various\machine parts which 
they are now using. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of the move- 
ments of points in relationship 
to one another as they draw the 
ellipse, involute, cycloid, helix, 
parabola and ‘their allied forms. 
By then a pupil is able to draw 
almost any shape required so now 
he works on a programme of how 
to illustrate different machine 


«parts. He shows them in detail 


and assembled with the required 
parts lists, draws them in pers- 
pective, in exploded views or ro- 
tated to show difficult surfaces. 
His machine shop work and some 
of his drawings have shown a 
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in this subject at Provincial In- 
stitute of Trades in Toronto. 
eS 


Dulane Construction 
and’ Carpéntry 
by L. M. HALL 

Our building construction 
course consists of learning the 
trade names of building mate- 
rials, where they are used and 
how. they are installed in the 
buildings. 

The first year student will 
start by learning the names of 
the tools used in Building Con- 
struction and how to handle 
and use them, then he will 
learn about the various-joints 
and construction details com- 
monly found in the building of 
a house. 

Next he will take framing of a 
house consisting of types of fra- 
ming, footings, concrete walls, 
columns, foundation sills, beams, 
floor joints, trimmings, ceiling 
joints; how to install bridging, 
how to lay sub-floor, sole plat 
top plates; ‘how to build stu 
walls and partitions, window and 
door headers and where to usé 
trusses, bracing and wall shea; 
thing. 

The second year will be a re- 
view of the first then, continue 
rafter framing, types of roofs, 
main roof pitches, kinds of raf- 
ters, rafter.cuts and terms, roof- 
ing and siding, kinds of shingles, 
roll roofing, built up roofing, 
flashings and wood sheathing. 

In third year the pupil will 


From start to finish. Intermediate Boys play-house provided 
lesons in Building Construction 


need for a deep study of toleran- 
ces and fits. This leads into work 
in which a pupil is designing ma- 
chines producing accurate pro- 
ducts. Cams produce action of a 
specified nature and they are 
driven at carefully prescribed 
speeds by various shafts through 
gears. The study of gear design 
then is an important part of the 
course and is closely related to 
machine: shop gear cutting on 
thgs milling machine and their 

ops on the dividing head. 
Jigg and fixtures, punches and 
dies require studies in design to 
meet specifications. Other means 
of producing parts by forging, 
casting and, fabrication by weld- 
ing make the course both inter- 
esting and valuable. 


Not all of our drafting pupils 
will be machinists. All pupils re- 


~ ceive an introduction to archi- 


tectural work near the end of 
their second year. Pupils in 


Building Construction and Wood- « 


working shops can then continue 
this work in their third year 
with work tied as closely as pos- 
sible to their other shop training. 

So far three Drafting pupils 
have gone on to advanced studies 


continue with kinds of inside 
finish, lath and plaster, dry 
wall finish, kinds of wall board 
used, and how they are installed; 
trim, window trim, baseboard 
mouldings, glazing sash, installa- 
tion and coverings, floor tiling, 
kinds of trim used, door 
trim, window trim, baseboard 
mouldings, glazing sash, instula- 
tion and coverings, floor tiling, 
wall fitting. 


In the fourth year the stu- 
dent is trained on giving the 
finishing touches to a construc- 
tion project such as kitchen cup- 
boards, hanging doors, installing 
sash, locks and hardware and 
any final fitting. 


Throughout the course we are 
able to give extra practical 
training doing building or repair 
projects for the Maintenance 
Department. These are arranged 
far in*advance and done when 
suitable for our course. 

During the past five years va-. 
rious structures have been built 
for training. These have includ- 
ed three storage sheds, a bath- 
room, a. kitchen, a‘targe lami- 
nated arch greenhouse, a garage 
and a pupils’ play shelter. 


Hobby group get a helping hand in upholstering a stool 
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My Vocational Training 
EDITORS' NOTE: While this 
may contain much duplication 
of the course of study synopsis, 
here is the story of the training 
course in Building Construction 
as told by a senior student. 


‘This is my fourth year at O.8.D. 
in the Building Construction 
shop. 

My home is in Timmins where 
my father works as a miner. Be- 
fore I came to O.8.D. I went toa 
hearing school in Timmins and 
I had a problem with my hear- 
ing so I was able to come to 
0.8.D. 


My first experience in shop 
work was at O.S.D. in the Build- 
ing Construction and Carpentry 
shop. I chose it because I liked 
working with wood. 


The first year in shop I nad 
to learn the names of many kinds 
of tools; how to hold and use 
them, and also the names of 
many kinds of wood and materi- 
als used in building construction. 
I made many mistakes on my 
first projects. I had a hard time 
nailing things together. Some 
older boys helped me when I had 
difficulties. 


The second year I worked on 
models of houses learning (about 
framing such as floor Jdints;>- 
flooring plates, studs, rafters, 
and many many kinds of sheath- 
ing. I worked with other boys 
on many jobs for the school mak- 
ing benches, chart racks. and 
cupboards. One of the bigger jobs 
I worked on was a greenhouse 
which was made for the General 
Shop to use for growing flowers. 
We made the concrete forms 
in the shop, then set them up 
on the site. Then the ready-mix 
truck brought cement and [filled 
the forms. We helped to level 
the cement and set the bolts for 
the sills. We made.all the rourd 
rafters in the shop and took 


them over and set them up on 
the foundation. When this was 
finished we put the plexi-glass 
all over the building. 


The third year I was much im- 
proved and did many jobs by 
planning the work and doing it 
myself, One of the jobs I did was 
to draw a plan of a record cabi- 
net and make it to take home in 
June. 

The fourth year my projects 
were getting much harder be- 
cause I was using a number of 
tools and machines, and I had 
to be careful with materials be- 
cause they are expensive. 


We have done many jobs in 
the shop such as repairing beds 
from the Girls’ residence and 
building cupboards. We made'a 
garage 14 ft, wide and 24 ft. long 


~~~ pin our’shop. Wesbuilt it in 


sections and when it was finished 
we removed the bolts and moved 
the sections up to one of the 
school residences where we set 
it up again and completed it with 
shingles, doors and windows. 


This year I am trying my best 
and before long I will be leaving 
this school and be working in my 
home town. At present I am 
working on a big cupboard for 
the Metal Shop which they will 
use for storage of small gas en- 
gines. When I finish this I will 
be working on a small house in 
the shop which we are going to 
move to the Junior School 
grounds. The small boys and girls 
may play in it there. 

—Joe Baran. 
= 


Upholstering and Finishing 

Upholstering and Finishing, 
two specialized trades in furni- 
ture manufacturing are taught 
separately in two adjacent shops 
for obvious reasons. Some pupils 
become considerably more profi- 
cient in one than. in the othe-. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


° Upholstering Shop advanced pupils at work on their project 
in Woodworking Shop 
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Upholstering and Finishing - 


(Continued from Page 6) — 

The finishing course is also given 
to all senior students ‘from the 
Woodworking shop. The five year 
course allows the pupil to prog- 
ress from a very simple foot stool 
to the designing and building of a 
fine chesterfield. In the process 
he will have worked on frame 
building, various springing prob- 
lems with a wide range of fabrics 
and learned to finish his show 
wood in a suitable manner. 

Such a programme obviously 
requires the development of 
many specialized skills. The 
pupil must be introduced to the 
care and operation of the indus- 
trial sewing machine, to the 
study of suitable woods used in 
furniture framing, and to the 
various components which ‘go 
into a chair either as springing, 
padding or finished covering. 
There are many exacting proce- 
dures to learn and practise. By 
the end of the first year the pu- 
pil will have built a foot stool, 
covered kitchen chairs with vi- 
nyl, porch furniture cushions 
with fabric and should have up- 
holstered a slipper chair for 
home. He will also have been In- 
troduced to tent and awning 


donated or acquired by the 
school. If a staff member sup- 


contribution to a fund which is 
used to purchase trade tools 
which are given to the pupils at 
the end of each school year. By 
the time a pupil graduates he 
should have nearly all the per- 
sonal tools which he will need 
to start work. 

Upholstering has proven to be 
an excellent trade for our pu- 
pils as employment records in- 
dicate and there is a demand for 


our graduates. 
Sree ge 


Printing Presswork 

With the expanding of our 
Graphic Arts courses to meet the 
challenge of a changing trade, 
we have included in the Press- 
work course such items as Came- 
ra, stripping and platemaking as 
well as Offset and Letterpress 
presswork. Each of the following 
articles deals with a single phase 
of a student’s work in Printing 
this year. 


A bay window unit designed and built to teach window 


construction and hardware serves as a display case 


work in the sewing of canvas 
mail bags for the school. 

Through second and third year 
he works on more difficult 
frames some of which he builds 
in the shop. He learns the im- 
portance of various technical 
aspects and works with patterned 
fabrics which present new prob- 
lems. More difficult sewing of 
welts and patterned backs, the 
use of covered buttons and new 
springing procedures are learned. 
The pupil may now tackle much 
more extensive rebuilding pro- 
blems which require the show 
wood to be replaced or just strip- 
ped and refinished. He now 
receives more training on spray 
finishing in our ten foot water- 
wash booth using both airless 
and conventional equipment. He 
will also learn to use the porta- 
ble equipment for spray painting 
out on school play equipment 
and small buildings. 


In the final two years the pu- 
pil’s training is on projects re- 
quiring more judgment, more 
planning and greater skill. 
School furniture. for the various 
residences, both new and_reco- 
vered becomes a major part of 
th pupil’s work although he will 
make a fine upholstered piece 
for his own home. 


When suitable types or styles 
of work, especially on antiques, 
appears on the course it is neces- 
sary to seek these out. Some are 


The V-50 Vertical 


During five years in the Voca- 
tional school I have learned a- 
bout different kinds of ma- 
chines used in the printing 
trades. They are: platens. cylin- 
ders, M.G.D., Davidson Offset 
presses, the Kenro camera in the 
darkroom, and bindery ma- 
chines. These are interesting and 
I enjoy learning about them. 

I have chosen to write about 
the V-50 Vertical Miehle because 
I have worked on it many times. 
It is a job cylinder press which 
is designed to handle the ma- 
jority of printing jobs at the 
maximum speed. The .range of 
size of stock is from 3% by 5% to 
24 by 20 and thicknesses from 
.002 to .015. The V-50 is able to 
print simple type forms, half- 
tones, color and process plates 
efficiently and has a speed range 
of from 3000 to 5000 impressions 
per hour depending on the nature 
of the job being run. 


When I receive a docket for 
a job on the V-50 I make pre- 
parations for it. First I check to 
see that the paper stock is cut 
to the correct size. The press 
must be oiled up, then I put some 
ink on the rollers and lock them 
in place. Next I run the press to 
distribute the ink evenly and I 
make sure that there is the right 
amount. I must lock up the form 
in the correct position and then 
put the chase in the bed of the 


Leslie Sicoli in Action 


press. The transfer table must 
be attached when the cylinder 
is at the top position and the 
form and the feeder can only be 
moved when the cylinder is at 
the bottom position. I set the 
side guide and pull a trial sheet 
and if the side guide is right I 
set the feeder front guide at 
the same scale reading. The 


other front feeder guide is set, 


to edge of the sheet. Now I load 
the feeder and set the rear 
corner guides to the pile. I set 
the separator shoes, which pick 
up the sheet, near the pile 
guides. The shoes are numbered 
1A, 2A, 4A and there is a card 
sucker pair for heavy card. 
These fit into a common holder. 
I secure the feeder and feed a 
sheet by pushing the air control 
handle. Next I set the delivery 
{pane to the edge of the sheet 

the delivery and the press is 
ready to run. Sometimes I must 
put a makeready in the. packing 
if the job prints poorly. When 
the job looks alright I run the 
press and after it is finished I 
wash up the ink and clean the 
the form. . 

I like to run all the machines 
in our Printing Presswork De- 
partment. They seem easy to 
learn and understand. 

—Bruce Watson. 


—— 


The Heidelberg Platen Press 
I have been in the Printing 
course for five years. I was lear- 
ning composition on the Lino- 
type until two years\.ago. I 
changed courses and now I work 
in the pressroom and the dark- 
room. I have chosen to write 
about the Heidelberg platen 
press for “The Canadian” be- 
cause I like to work on it. 


For the Heidelberg the type 
is locked up on the right hand 
side of the chase. It can be 
locked up in the centre or at the 
bottom corner for printing with 
guides. The quoins are placed at 
the top and left of the form. The 
man who locks up the forms for 
the presses is called a “Stone- 


man”. Before we can print we 
must oil up the press. Ink is ta-- 
ken frém the can with an ink 
knife and put into the ink foun- 
tain. The press is started and 
the ink flows onto the rollers. 
We can adjust the amount of 
ink which goes onto the rollers 
with aratchet wheel. 


The stock to be run is loaded 
in the centre of the feed table 
in its lowest position unless 
printing with guides. When 
printing with guides the stock 
is loaded on the left side of the 
feed table. If the stock is less 
than 6%" in width the right 
hand feed standard will not 
reach the pile and the special 
standard must be placed on the 
feed table and secured with the 
clamping screw. Correct packing 
thickness is very important on 
the Heidelberg and the tympan 
should be smooth and tight. The 
packing should be 1/25 of an 
ineh thick and contain a manilla 
tympan top sheet and a make- 
ready sheet clamped together at 
the bottom edge by the tympan 
bar and three to five. sheets of 
M.F. book paper or newsprint 
the exact size of the surface, The 
top sheet is then clamped on the 
other three sides. 


The chase is then put on the 
bed of the press and locked in 
place. Before the press can be 
started the front guard must be 
turned down, then the clutch 
lever is pushed to the left and 
the press will start to move. To 
start the paper feeding the suc- 
tion knob is pushed in, and to 
print, the impression lever is 
pulled out. If the paper does not 
feed, the pile can be raised or 
the suckers can be tilted so that 
one sheet at a time is picked up. 
The impression can be adjusted 
by turning the lever. It is 
marked from 0 to 4 and turning 
it clockwise. will give more im- 
pression. Then the job is proof 
read to see that it is satisfact- 
ory. The counter is set and the 
job is printed. After any print- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Leslie Sicoli and Bruce Watson operating letterpress equipment 
in the Print Shop 


The Heidelberg Platen Press 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ing is completed the press must _ 


be washed up using varsol on 
the rollers. The wash-up blade 


“must be put in to rei 
the ink. I want. to ‘Kk in Jith- 
ography when I this 


June. Although I like presswork 
I am learning all I can about 
the process camera and dark- 
room work. I expect to go di- 
rectly into the printing trade as 
an apprentice. 
—Leslle Sicoli. 
oe 
The Dark Rooni 
~The Boys’ Vocational Building 
was built in 1963 and the largest 
room is our Print Shop. Part of 
this shop“is-partitioned for of- 
fices and ‘theze is a paper storage 
Toom. We’ also have a large two 
part darkroom which I would like 
to describe, and tell you how we 
make a plate to use. 
‘The walls of the darkroom are 
painted grey so that light will not 


be reflected. In the first part we~ 


have the camera and the plate- 
maker. Our camera is a Kenro 
Vertical. We can enlarge and re- 
duce pictures by adjusting it. We 
use two kinds of film; line film 
for type'and halftone film for 
pictures. We are using ‘Auto- 
screen” film now for pictures and 
we have to make two exposures. 


Arnold Lewis developing offset plate 


——_—_—>— : 


My Vocational Training in 
Printi 


I am a totally deaf pupil who 
came to O.SD. Belleville when 
I was five years old. When I was 
eleven I started in Advanced 
school. I learned.Industrial Arts 
from Mr. Stratton two periods 
every day for three years. I did 
not know what senior shop I 
would like best. When I talked to 
Mr. Clare and Mr. Hodgson they 
asked me which shop I would 
like. I told them I thought Up- 
holstering. I worked in Uphol- 
stering and Finishing shop for 
nearly one year but in May I 
asked if I could move to Printing. 
My marks were good in Academic 
school and I thought that there 
was a good future for me in the 
new print shop. 


We must turn off all the white 
lights in the darkroom before we 
can remove the film from the 
package. We turn on special red 
lights, called “safe lights”, which 
do not affect the film. The emul- 
sion side of the film faces the 
lens. ¥ 

After we use the cainera we 
must take the film into the next 
room and process it. We start by 
putting water in one tray, fixer 
in another and stop bath in the 
third tray. Then we must mix up 
the developer. We use a two part 

_liqujd developer which must be 
diliffed carefully with the cor- 
rect, amount of water. It also 
must be at the correct tempera- 
ture. 

It takes about 234 minutes to 
develop the film and then. ten 
seconds to stop the action. Then 
it is put in the fixer for several 
minutes and is hung up to dry. 

When the negative is dry we 
examine it through a lithograph- 


~ er’s lens. A halftone negative 


should have small black dots in 
the shadow areas and small white 
dots in the highlight area. If the 
negative-is not right we must 
change our exposure time. Parts 
of the line film that have pin 
holes are covered with a red 
paste called “opaque”. 


The first year I had to learn 
many new things. I studied about 
the history of printing. I learned 
about printing when it was 
started in Canada. We studied 
the names of the tools used 
in our printing trade and how 
they are used, i.e., the composing 
stick, line gauge, quoins, quoin 
keys, planer, mallet, etc. Next I 
learned about the machines used 
in the printing trade and what 
they were for. In our shop we 
have Linotypes, Elrod strip cast- 
er, metal saw, mailing machine, 
M.G-D. and Davidson offset 
presses, Miehle cylinder, two 
hand-fed platens, the Heidel- 
berg, the vertical automatic 
Miehle and the proof press. I saw 
how the other boys used the type 
which was set by the composing 
boys. 

Learning the type case was 
interesting. When I kriew where 
the different letters were in their 
individual boxes I set up lines of 
type, proofed them on the proof 
press, made the corrections using 
the proper proof marks, pulled 


. a revised proof, then distributed 


the type back into their proper 
places in the type case. Soon I 
learned how to set up jobs such 
as covers for the Christmas Con- 
cert, Open House, Graduation 
etc, Judging the different faces 


Norman Frappier operating the Linotype 
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and sizes of type to gain eye 
appeal proved quite challenging. 

I learned how to do make-up 
and got lots of practice making 
up pages for our school paper. 
“The Canadian”, which we pub- 
lish nine times each school 
year. People pay fifty-cents a 
year for a subscription. 


I decided I would like to spe- 
cialize in Linotype so I started 
on the dummy keyboard learn- 
ing where the different letters, 
etc, are located. While doing this 
I learned the proper fingering. 
Our two linotypes are model 31 
and are equipped with four ma- 
gazines of matrices (letters and 
characters) of different sizes. 
These machines cost about fif- 
teen thousand dollars apiece. 

We also have two new Vari- 
Typer keyboards in the Print 
Shop this year. They are for cold” 
type composition and look some- 
thing like a typewriter. I will 
graduatethis year so I do not 
expect to learn to operate these 
machines as much as I would 
like to. 

—Norman Frappier. 
—— 
Printing 

Iam a hard of hearing student 
and I have been at the O.S.D. 
since September 1966. I found it 
hard to decide which shop I 
would like the best. I made a Vi- 


_ Sit -to the print shop and found 


there were two sections; one for 
hand and machine composition 
under Mr. Morrison, offset and 
presswork under Mr. Hoxford. 


I started learning the history 
of printing. In my first year I 
learned a great deal. First I 
learned how to use the tools and 
their care i.e—the composing 
stick, line guage, quoins, key, 
planer, mallet, galley, etc. Next 
I learned the layout of a Cali- 
fornia job type case from which 
I set up type and distributed it 


by hand. Then I made proofs of 
what I did on a proof press. 

A few months later I was 
learning the keyboard for the 
Linotype. When I knew the lay- 
out of the keys I was put on a 
Linotype. We have two model 31’s 
in the shop. I learned to do gen- 
eral maintenance on the ma- 
chine such as oiling, cleaning the 
matrices, magazines, spacebands, 
keyboard cams, metal pot, etc. 


When I came back for my se- 
cond term I began to learn about 
a new machine, the VariTyper. 
It has a keyboard and is for cold 
type composition. It almost re- 
sembles a typewriter, but that is 
where the similarity ends. When 
I first tried to’ master this ma- 
chine it was quite a task. I began 
typing on the model 660 Vari- 
Typer for a few months until we 


“reeeivetPu new’ modél 720 Vari- 


Typer sometime after Christmas. 

With the 660 model I learned 
the meaning of “type font” and 
what they were used for, type 
font families, inserting a type 
font in the machine, variable 
letters and line spacing, inserting 
paper in the machine, how a Va- 
riTyper machine prints, the size 
and line spacing, line spacing in 
points, differential letter spacing, 
the DS scale and its use, forms 
plotting and composing, type 
fonts with segments, capital high 
chart, plotting and composing 
pre-ruled forms, centering head- 
ings vertically between rules, 
constructing leader lines, plot- 
ting and composing tabular copy, 
manual justification, copyfitting, 
ribbon changing.and how to care 
for the machine. The model 720 
issimilar to the model 660 but 
the 720 has an automatic car- 
riage return and paper feed key. 
This makes a big difference and 
when I began mastering the 720 
I was amazed, and enjoyed every 
minute typing on it. 


—Michel O. Gagne. 


Girls’ Vocational Staff 


L. to R. Mrs. M. Bates, Mrs. G. Lewis, Miss K. Mills, Mrs. E. 


Maybee, and Miss G. Lam 
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Woodworking ; 

Our course in fine woodwork- 
ing or cabinetmaking, as some 
call it, is not a duplication of 
other woodshop courses avail- 
able at this school. It {s designed 


to prepare students who want to: 


go into the furniture making in- 
dustry or into “millwork”, which 
are shops that manufacture ma- 
chine-made components for pre- 
fabricated items such as ‘sash, 
doors, frames, stairs and kitchen 
cupboards. Not only has this 


“ proven to be an excellent area of 


employment for our graduates 
but, in our affluent society, the 
demand for skilled woodworkers 
appears to be growing. While in 
some trades there have been 
drastic. changes, the woodwork- 
ing industry remains relatively 
stable and the basic skills in 
woodworking are valuable. 

Ours is a mass production 
world and in order for our stu- 
dents to fit into it, at something 
higher than a helper level, they 
must be familiar not only with 
the use of common hand tools 
and the wide variety of power 
machines but also with special 
jigs and fixtures and assembly 
and finishing techniques. 

Our students have a good 
training in our Industrial Arts 
programme before coming into 


“That’ 


what the pat 


um through which the individual 
will express himself with satis- 
faction as he makes his contri- 
dution to society. —S. F. Bramley 


My Woodworking Shop 
Training 
This is my fifth year in the 
woodworking shop. My home is 
in Toronto, (although I was born 
in Sault Ste Marie) where my sis- 
ter lives in an apartment. I 
started my first shop work in 
Industrial Arts. For two years 
I learned to use tools, how to 
plan work and how to make « 


ttern says... 


Senior Sewing class girls working from commercial patterns 


the Woodworking Shop and they 
can work with hand tools safely 
and carefully. In this shop we 
place great emphasis on safety. 
The students are using 12 high 
speed industrial type machines. 
Our students not only design 
their own projects whether they 
be simple end tables or hi-fi ca- 
binets, but prepare the bill of 
materials and then break down 
the project into proper sequence 
of operations. To do this he must 
become thoroughly familiar with 
all aspects of the high speed 
machines that he will be using. 
Teaching in the classroom is 
helped by many models and aids 
as well as film strips and Super 8 
mm movies made in the shop. 
The students work on progres- 
sively more difficult projects 
each year. Suitable projects re- 
quested from the various school 
areas are directed to the pupil 
according to his level of train- 
ing. Skills not learned in this 
way may be incorporated into 
projects which the pupil is al- 
lowed to build for home, with 
the parents’ approval. 
Students in the advanced clas- 
ses use a variety of construction 
methods requiring a wide range 
of hardware. They learn the ma- 
chining and finishing qualities 
of many Kinds of wood and man- 
made products processed into va- 
rious projects. During the last 


things by hand without ma- 
chines to help me. Mr. Clare, the 
Guidance teacher talked to me 
about my choice of shop. I de- 
cided to choose the woodwork 
shop because I like working with 
wood. 

In September 1963: we were 
still in the old shops. I made 
some doors for the new work 
benches. The machines in the 
oldyshop were very old. In Jan- 
uary 1964, we moved to our new 
shops. These were much better 
than before because there were 
many new machines. I helped 
the older boys with their pro- 
jects. The next year in shop I 
learned more about the new ma- 
chines, They were the radial 
saw, the. thickness planer, the 
belt & disc sander, the band 
saw, the jointer, jig saw, mor- 
tising machine, drill press and 
portable machines such as the 
sabersaw and electric drill. 
I helped with many jobs making 
new storage cupboards for our 
shop. The following year I 
learned more about other very 
difficult. machines, the shaper 
and horizontal boring machine, 
as well as more about different 
woods, wood joints and finish- 
ing. I also made a chest of draw- 
ers for my home and helped 
other boys with their projects. 

The teacher and the boys from 
the woodworking shop visited 
the Furniture Shops at Napanee. 


“Just hold tt like that!” 
Photography Hobby Club learning lighting techniques 


We were interested to see the 
men working on automatic ma- 
chines making many different 
parts of the furniture. They 
were making beds, chairs, cup- 
boards and desks. 

In my third year I made some 
storm windows. I used the new 
tenoning fixture on the. shaper. 


I made a bookcase for the print ° 


shop. I learned about the dove- 
tail joint. We have a new dove- 
tailing jig for the router. We had 


another field trip that year; 


this time to visit the Sklar fur- 
niture in Whitby and Curvply 
Ltd. in Orono where they make 
curved plywood chair backs and 
many other molded things. 1! 
also made a cradle for my sister. 

This is my final year. I have 
made some more windows and 
chairs and tables for the school 
play, Presentation ’68. The chair 
was made out of many. shaped 
pieces using a pattern on fhe 
shaper. 

This year I made four oak 
doors for a church in Belleville. 
They were very heavy and strong. 
The church officials were very 
pleased with them. 

I have made a stereo cabinet 
with separate speaker cabinets 
I am ready to stain and spray 
finish them now in the Finish- 
ing shop. Also, I am making a 
round dinette table. I am mak- 
ing them out of mahogany with 
a walnut stain and filler. I will 
take them home in June for my 
sister. 

Last summer I worked in To- 
ronto. I made some cupboards 
for a library, some dinette 
tables and some desks. Most of 
the time I worked on machines 
such as a table saw, a band saw, 
a shaper, a big sander and a 
drill press. 

—Robert Lang. 
oo 
Industrial Arts 
by E. F. ALLORE 

Industrial Arts is a kind of 
communications media. It is not 
just a specialized subject. It is 


not a hobby, nor is it a trade 


needed by industry. Industrial 
Arts is a means of developing 
creative thinking, of expressing 
ideas, of communication in a 
variety of areas using tools and 
materials as its means of con- 
veynance. 


Industrial Arts includes 


mathematics, science, speech, 
language. geography. physics, 
reading, economics, religion. 


physical education and*vocatio- 
nal. That type of format could 
get rather boring. The point that 
is being made is, that Industrial 
Arts like any other academic 
subject is not specialized but is 
a medium for extending all sub- 
ject areas of general education. 


Industrial Arts is most appea- 
ling to the students since it is 
highly motivating. The activity 
of working with concrete mate- 
rials keeps interest high. As a 
result the teacher can manipu- 
late the activities to teach or 
reinforce matter in all subject 
areas. This concrete aspect pro- 
vides another kinesthetic oppor- 
tunity for the deaf. 


How many subject areas can 
be included in the making of a 
simple whistle? This could be 
the first project the boy makes 
in the shop. 


First the pupil must decide on 
a design and make a rough 
sketch of the project. This gives 
the teacher an opportunity to 
teach the boy some basic prin- 
ciples of drafting and design. 
The names of drafting tools can 
be taught. However, all lessons 
must be kept short ‘and pertain 
closely to the project problems. 
This helps keeps interest high 
and lesson retention up. It is 
necessary at this point to teach 
one of the first math lessons. 
Many will have to learn the 
meaning of “one half” as it re- 
relates to distance and the mea- 
ning of the unit “one inch”. 

Now the teacher and pupils 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Industrial Arts pupils show the range of their sheet metal 
training 
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Industrial Arts 
(Contitued from Page 9) 
choose the proper tool for. the 
* layout, cut out and shaping. The 
teacher demonstrates the proper 
methods of laying out .cut- 

ting of the 
point, the teacher 


needs for proper layouts and. 


planning to avoid material 
waste. Conservation and econ- 
omics will be a major contribu- 
tion for the pupil’s happy and 
successful living in adult life. 
Once layout and cutting are 
completed the pupils will draw 
and name tools used up to this 
point. The teacher uses the 
names for a speech and Up read- 
ing lesson. Here is a beginning 
of a_vocational tool vocabulary. 
In'jthe procedure for cutting, 
a short lesson in physics is in- 
- cluded to illustrate the lever 


principle involyed in hand snips. . 


The lever system is a basic prin- 
ciple on physics which the boy 
will use many times in his. work- 
ing life. The class can also make 
@ list of all tools, which make 
use.of the lever system. 

The cutting out and shaping 
of the parts involves skills which 
will help the boy achieve better 
dexterity of many hand skills 
in all trade fields. , 

The pupil must learn proper 
tool care, shop care, co-opera- 


Transplanting time at the General Shop greenhouse 


Industrial Arts Shop. It is easy 
to see how lessons-in all areas 
can be extended as the program 
becomes more involved and de- 
tailed. lie a 

Vocationally the. boys develop 
many of the needed. skills and 
habits basic to many of the 
trades. These skills and habits 
are developed and demonstra- 
ted each time the boy works at 
his project. Academically a boy 
may do very well in the indus- 
trial arts programme, but: for 
one reason or another is una- 
ble to express his ideas and 
knowledge when it comes to 
manipulating the concrete ma- 
terials. As a result the Industrial 
Arts teacher is able to pass on 
valuable information concerning 
the students’ probable abilities 
vocationally. 

a ay 
General Shop (Occupations) 
by M. PF, MAY 2 

The general shop programme 
prepares the students to be 
adaptable to whatever job they 
may have presented to them ac- 
cording to their capabilities; 
either as a summer job during 
the summer recess or on a full 
time basis at the completion of 
their senior year at the school. 
Such jobs as apartment. buil- 
ding maintenance, factory em- 
ployment, building trades 
helper or greenhouse employee 


Het 


tion and physical control. The 
pupil cannot produce if posture 
is so poor that it interferes ‘with 
working procedures and results 
in a loss‘of time. The pupil has 
a chance to learn first hand how 
physical education can become 
a useful aid towards his success- 
ful living. 

Once the pupils have comple- 
ted a project of their own some 
are interested to learn how tin- 
plate is made; where it comes 
from, etc. Here is a real opport- 
unity to teach meaningful geo- 
graphy; the names of raw ma- 
terial used in making tinplate; 

‘@where the raw materials are 
found and perhaps, with a good 
\ class, why they are found there. 

The use of heat and chemicals 
in shaping the ‘raw materials 
into the finished product and 
an awareness of the use of che- 
mistry is very. important, as 
chemistry is playing a major 
role in all industrial processes. 

A reading programme of short 
stories concerned with proces- 
sing are put on the blackboard 
for the pupils to use as a read- 
ing opportunity. The detail ‘and 
length of stories is determined 
by the class reading achieve- 
ment level. 

This has been a simplified 
example of how general educa- 
tion can be aided through the 


are avenues of employment for 
these students. 

The students are trained to 
be familiar with many differ- 
ent operations of manufactur- 
ing and repair of a variety of 
products from the cutting of 
bolt threads with a die, to the 
proper economical way of caring 
for paint brushes upon the com- 
pletion of a paint repair opera- 
tion. 

The desire to accomplish and 
to improve is aroused in the 
students as they see their ef- 
forts turn into something of 
value. An example of this is the 
raising of plants, which the stu- 
dents themselves started from 
seeds in the greenhouse, trans- 
planting the seedings into flats 
and then transplanting the 
grown plants into the garden 
where a blooming array is the 
student's reward. 

Repetitious projects are a must 
for some pupils. These are pos- 
sible in the general shop pro- 
gramme. A student may make 
several pairs of bookends to be 
used in the juntor, intermedi- 
ate or senior school. These book- 
ends may be made from metal or 
wood. By comparisoniof the 
bookends the student can see 
that he needs\practice. When he 
understan the operation 


involved he is able to improve 
the product. We hope to develop 


~ 


The graduating classes using a variety of machin 
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es in the 


Commercial Room 


this initiative. 


The student in the general 
shop programme has the oppor- 
tunity of progressing at a speed 
proportionate to his own capa- 
bilities. Special effort is made 
to train students who have ad- 
ditional handicaps, such as mus- 
cular control, to work with their 
hands to achieve accomplish- 
ments despite their handicaps. 
The whole training programme 
{s directed toward minimizing 
the handicaps and capitalizing 
on his strengths. In many ways 
it is remedial. 

—_—>—— 


Senior Commercial 
by K. MILLS 

The aim of the senior com- 
mercial course is to develop 
greater speed and accuracy in 
the student's typing, as well as 
to develop the ability to apply 
their knowledge to more ad- 
vanced problems. Their work 
must meet requirements of a 
‘deadline’ and achieve ‘maila- 
bility’ standards. 

The qualities a deaf student 
must have to be successful in 
commercial work are stressed. 
Some of these qualities are good 
work habits, thorough know- 
ledge of basic skills,-accuracy, 
thoroughness, initiative, peatness 
of work, dependability, courtesy, 
ability to co-operate with others, 
ability to accept criticism, appre- 
ciation of work done by others, 
good grooming and punctuality. 

Several of our Senior girls have 
had a chance to use their train- 
ing in ‘on the job’ situations. 
Every Friday, through the winter 
and spring terms, one girl has 
spent the day working with 
Karen (Rogers) Wessel at Loya- 
list College. Karen is an O. S. D. 
graduate doing the college's 
duplicating work and handling 
their outgoing mail. ~ 

At first the girls were nervous 
as their day. to ‘go to work’ 
approached, but they soon looked 
forward to it. Discussions were 
held about how they had spent 
their day and the bulletin board 
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displayed many samples of their 
work, t 

Our thanks go to Mr. J. G. 
Burrows and Mr. G. Steedman 
of Loyalist College for their 
interest and to all the staff for 
their co-operation. : 

In April, two girls spent two 
days working at American Op- 
tical Company Canada Limited. 
They filled: out job application 
forms, typed for the personnel 
and purchasing departments, 
completed employees’ time cards 
and. did some filing. The girls 
said they were busy all the time 
except for coffee breaks! 

We would like to thank Mr. R.- 
Sanewsky and Mr. Stephen 
Choma for giving our students 
this opportunity to experience 
office procedures. 


Junior Commercial 
by MARTHA: BATES 

The Junior Commercial prog- 
ramme is designed to provide op- 
portunites for those girls who 
have a special interest in, and 
aptitude for the kind of skill 
that the business world de- 
mands’ in a stenographer. The 
programme provides instruction 
in basic typing for 9C1 and the 
Senior Class of girls, who prac- 
tise on manual typewriters. 

The first-year course aims to 
develop a' mastery of the basic 
techniques and skills in typing. 
and to determine a student's 
ability to apply these to practi- 
cal situations of a personal or 
business nature. 

The development of such skills 
and techniques entails a know- 
ledge of the keyboard, which in- 
cludes both small and capital 
characters, figures, signs. punc- 
tuation marks, and the practise 
of the touch system. At this 
stage, frequent evaluations of 
posture, correct fingering, and 
operating techniques are made. 
The names and proper manipu- 
lation of mechanical parts of 
the machine are introduced as 
required. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Junior Commercial 
(Continued from Page 10) 


cation; to type paragra! 

single and double spacing; to 
type from a handwritten copy; 
to type the semi-blocked letter 
style with matching envelope; 
to tabulate one-, two-, and 
three-column exercises .with 
headings and sub-headings; and 
to arrange programmes, menus, 
and invitations, which are with- 
in the experience of the stu- 
dents.,, 

To accomplish these skills, the 
pupils use exercises from re- 
cognized typing textbooks. In 
addition, the girls are learning 
to type with speed and accuracy, 


through the medium of daily - 


_ speed tests. They strive to at- 
tain the miminum typing speed 
of thirty words per minute, for 
ten minutes. 

Some of the pupils have stu- 
died typing in previous years, 
hence the basic review is help- 
ing them to improve and per- 
fect those skills which are es- 
sential for their progress in the 
Senior Commercial Class. 


Home Economics 


by GAIL LAM and MARTHA 
BATES 


The course in Foods and Home 
Management is intended to ald 
the development of each pupil, 
by providing practical experience 
in home surroundings. 

Vocabulary pertaining to the 
names of foods, utensils, large 
pieces of equipment, and activi- 
ties in the home, is taught. 

Regard for safety is stressed 
at all tintes, in respect to the use 
of appliances, storage of cleaning 


materials, arrangement of furni-_ 


ture. and fire hazards. 

The Home Economics room 1s 
well equipped with the most mo- 
dern appliances. There are four 
electric stoves, two refrigerators, 
an upright freezer, a vacuum 
cleaner, a floor polisher, an au- 
tomatic washer, a dryer, and a 
dishwasher. The use and care of 
these is taught and emphasized. 
Stacking and operation of the 
dishwasher are tasks which most 
girls prefer to the hand-washing 
method. In addition, the kitchens 
are provided with mixers, auto- 
matic grills, a blender, a steam 
iron, a waffle iron, a tea kettle. 
a toaster, and a fry pan. 

The first regular lessons in- 
clude table setting, careful wash- 
ing, drying, and storing of the 
dishes and utensils, cleaning and 
storage of foods, cleaning of 
woodwork, cleaning and polishing 
of appliances and floor covering, 
dusting and arranging the furni- 
ture, and basic methods in the 
preparation of foods. 

The study of nutrition is in- 
troduced at all levels. The girls 
learn about foods which are 
most beneficial, and about pro- 
per eating habits. Further stu- 
dies are made of the care of and 
need for good food. 

The girls of Levels 12 and 13 
have helped to plan, prepare, 
and serve several afternoon teas 
for special guests. 

The graduating class, Level 
14, keeps a steady pace at many 
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_ So much of today’s home- 
making is concentrated on the 
management of time, therefore, 
many time-saving, semi-prepa- 
red foods are purchased for this 
reason. The girls shop for these 
convenience foods, learn how 
they should be stored then, in 
the actual preparation, learn 
how to interpret the written 
instructions (if any) on the 
package. 

Each Level of the Senior School 
from 9C1 up, is scheduled to have 
one cooking class per week. Some 
students of the higher levels have 
a second period, for the purpose 
of sharing in the tasks, required 
to keep the classroom in order. 
This refers to cleaning the living 
and dining areas, as well as the 
four kitchen units. These acti- 
vities involve the students in 
using the laundry facilities. 

We believe that these courses 
are excellent preparation for the 
work-a-day world in which each 
of our students will eventually 
have to live. 


Intermediate Sewing ‘and 
Crafts 
by E, MAYBEE : 


Adults and young folks allke 
admire the finished result of an 
art or skill. This is true whether 
or not we possess the skill. Visi- 
tors to Room 64 look with admi- 
ration at the many articles they 
see. A common remark is, I wish 
I could do that.” Nearly every- 
thing made is displayed until 
June when they are taken home 
to be used for the purpose for 
which they were planned. Each 
girl decides before she makes an 
article, where and by whom it 
will be used. She chooses the ar- 
ticle, design, colour and style in 
which she can apply the skills 
which are taught. This makes 
the training more interesting 
and practical. 

In level 7, her first year, each 
girls learns the basic skills in 
knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing, rug hooking, and handsew- 
ing. The next year she gets 
training in sewing machine 
work. These skills improve with 
practice and guidance until level 
9. Her biggest projects are knit- 
ting herself a sweater and cro- 
cheting a doily. 

The thrill of accomplishment 
is good for all of us.. However, 
deaf people need this more than 
hearing people. There are long 
hours of silence when entertain- 
ment in the normal way is im- 
possible. A spark of interest and 
success as a teenager may pro- 
duce a lifetime of pleasurable 
hobbies. 


Hobby Clubs use Vocational 
Building 
At least three of the hobby 
clubs, meeting on Mondays after 
school, use the vocational build- 
ing shops and receive guidance 
for thelr activities from voca- 
tional staff members. 
The Camera Club holds its 


excellent camera accessories. 
This year the school purchased 
for club use a Durst 609 enlarger 
and Enlarging easel which is set 
up in the ‘“dark room” of the 
Print Shop. Here pupils can use 
the same-developing facilities on 
which our printing classes learn. 
many of the photographs now 
appearing in “The Canadian” 
rae taken by Camera Club mem- 
bers. 

The Homecraft Club, meeting 
under the direction of Mr. N. Fos- 
ter the teacher of upholstering 
and Mr. L. M. Hall our carpen- 
try teacher, uses their respective 
shops. Both girls and boys may 
learn proper methods of repair- 
ing, regluing and ~refinishing 
home furniture as well as having 
an opportunity to build an up- 
holstered stool or small chair. 

The Industrial Arts ‘Wood) 
shop is used by the club group 
which meets under the guidance 
of Mr. E. Allore to carve small 
figures from wood as a means 
of expressing their creative 
talents. 

Through the years, among our 
students, we have had a number 
with much creative ability which 
we have tried to channel into a 
means of enriching their lives 
and perhaps making more~pro- 
fitable their adult leisure time. 

—J.W.H. 


Fitting Vocational Pupils 
into the Employment Field 

Elsewhere in this issue we have 
surveyed rather generally the 
matter of vocational training and 
placement of the deaf in various 
provinces and states. This article 
refers particularly to the place- 
ment services in our own pro- 
yince. 

In Ontario, some quarter cen- 
tury ago, through the Depart- 
ment of Education working close- 
ly with our school, the Canadian 
Hearing Society was organized 
with the late E. B. Lally as its 
first director. While the func- 
tions of the C.H.S. have expanded 
and the number of placement of- 
ficers has increased the original 
function is still paramount - to 
help thé-deaf to find and ad- 
just to suitable .employment. 

While parents and readers per- 
haps are more interested in the 
placement of our present and fu- 
ture graduates it should be point- 
ed out that the Canadian Hearing 
Society. also works with deaf 
moving into Ontario from other 
provinces, closely co-operating 
with the Department of Labour, 
Apprenticeship officials, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Family and 
Social Services, and others. 

With the expansion of the ser- 
vices provided: and due to the 
great distances involved in the 
Province, branch offices have 
been set up in London, Mr. Nor- 
man Corstorphine, the Regional 
Officer, serving Western Ontario 
and in Ottawa, Mr. Joe Hemming, 
the Regional Officer, serving 
Eastern Ontario. At the Society 
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Headquarters are Mr. Montgo- 
mery and Mr. Harold Beam who 
share the central area, Niagara 
peninsula and Northern Ontario 
area. The total operation is su- 
pervised ‘by Mr. L. H. Parker, a 
former placement officer and 
now Director of the Canadian 
Hearing Society. 

“The Society is presently 
searching for a Placement Offi- 
cer to work out of a proposed 
Hamilton Office. This proposed 
Office would serve the Counties 
of Lincoln, Welland, Haldimand, 
Wentworth, Halton, Wellington, 
Waterloo and Brant.” 

Briefly how does the system 
work? It is first of all the wish 
of the Placement Officers to get 
to know “their clients” as well 
as possible. They want to talk 
to the pupil, getting to know his 
plans, his wishes, his hopes for 
the future, where he would like 
to work and the type of job at 
which the pupil thinks he could 
be successful. They will’ discuss 
possibilities in his home com- 
munity, possible employment 
with relatives or friends, etc. 
They will discuss the pupil's 
training and see him at work in 
his shop so that they can assess 
work habits and level of skills. 
The Placement Officers therefore 
visit the school guidance office 
receiving data on prospective 
summer and full time employees 
and then visit the shops. To know 
the pupil better they havé found 
it adviseable to meet him two or 
three times a year if possible and 
at least during the last two years 
of his vocational training. 

Then with their dosier giving 
sessertial details each Placement 
Officer sets about to find the 
placement which will be most 
satisfactory for each. To'say that 
this takes days and niiles of 
leg-work and hours of interviews 
with personnel managers, fore- 
men and dozens of employers 
does not do justice to the diffi- 
cult yet rewarding service. 
Through the years hundreds of 
employment contacts have been 
made in hundreds of communi- 
ties and often the door is opened 
for another graduate by the com- 
pany'’s experience with a deaf 
employee row doing good work 
for them. It is essential to the 
Placement Officers then that 
they know each “client” ‘well so 
that their placements may be 
successful for both pupil and 
employer. 

Some pupils.of course are not 
going out to employment yet, so 
that the Canadian Hearing So- 
ciety becomes involved with the 
school authorities and the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Branch 
of the Department of Family 
and Social Services in arranging 
for assistance for those going to 
Gallaudet College.. They work 
also with the Provincial Insti- 
tutes of Trades for those wish- 
ing to go on to advanced voca- 
tional training and with the De- 
partment of Labour when a pu- 
pil is seeking credit toward 
entry into an indentured trade. 
The C.HS. also plays an impor- 
tant role in finding suitable and 
willing employers where it is ad- 
viseable for a pupil to be spon- 
sored to additional on-the-job 
training. 

So successful have many ‘of 
their summer work placements — 
been that an increasing number 
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Pupils for Employment 
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of employers want the pupil ~ 


back for a sécond summer or as 
@ full time employee upon grad- 
uation. In fact.a number of em- 
ployers each year seek our grad- 
uating students befo. 

courses are com: 

‘No placement service, no mat- 
ter how diligent, can have a per- 
fect record. There are individu- 
als who, because of personality 
traits, poor work habits or lack 
of appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity provided, quit jobs for a 
variety of reasons or excuses. 
The placement officers then 
patiently try again to match the 
individual with a job which 
often 
counselling the person and seek- 
ing the_understanding of the 
new employer. 

No report on the vocational 
training of our pupils would be 
complete-“without* paying tri- 
bute to the Canadian Hearing 
Society workers who deserve our 
highest admiration. 


—J. W. Hodgson. 


The O.S.D., Curling Club 

This year the O.S.D. Curling 
Club had 37 members and three 
instructors, Mrs. G. Lewis, Miss 


* H. Durno, and Mr. M. Roberts. 


The season started about the 
middle of November and the first 
three or four weeks we used to 
learn how to throw the stones, 
sweep and play the game. 

After Christmas there was a 
schedule to follow. Each team 
had seven games to play and 
Played everyone once. They 
scored 6 points for a win, 3 
points for a tie and 1 point 
for a loss, The points were 
added until the last game and 
the team with the most points 
would be the school champion. 
March 7 was the last day for re- 
gular play and Team 7; Michael 


‘Perry skip, Joe Sheahan 3rd, 


Karen McColl 2nd, Robert -Pe- 
terson lead, finally ended up 
with the most points: They had 
31. The runner up to the school 
champion, Team 6 had 29 points. 
The team was Michel’ Gagre 
skip, John MacKay 3rd, Ricky 


. Rinne 2nd and Ricky Battams 


as lead. For several weeks the 
points between Team 7 and 
Team 6 were -very’ close. There 
was a tie among Teams 5, 4, 3. 
Each team had 26 points. Final- 
ly the tie was broken by the 
skips throwing one stone each 
and David Hodgson won, giving 
Team 5 third place. 

Mr. Kitcher presented the 
North-Western Ontario Hearing 
Association Trophy to the school 
champions. The final standing 


f r the year was: 
an oe 
i 31 


29 
26 
26 
26 
19 
18 
14 

The last day for curling was on 
March 28. The teachers played 
against the Junior Curlers. The 
Junior Curlers however, being 
tired after a holiday, lost all 
their games:-Watching and che- 
ering for the Junior Curlers were 
about 30 O.S.D. pupils. The curl- 
ing year 1967-1968 was the best 
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School Champions 
Robert Peterson, Michael Perry, 
Joe Sheahan, Karen Mc Coll. 


Runner up 
Ricky” Battams, John Mackay, 
Michel Gagne, Ricky Rinne. 


we have had. 


This year O.8.D. sent many 
teams to three Bonspiels. 


Kingston—Cataraqui 
Bonspiel, January 6-7, 1968 

This year OSD. sent three 
teams to Cataraqui to curl. 
The teams were: 

Skip—Wayne Durand, Wayne 
Goulet, Bruce Watson. 
3rd—Bonnie Tucker, Linda 

Hart, Sherry Smith. 
2nd—Ronald Thompson, Arnold 
Lewis, Billy Chalmers. 
Lead—Judy Robinson, Deb Kerr, 

Michael Perry. 

The teams left by bus early 
Saturday morning, played three 
games and returned to OSD. 
about 10:30 Saturday night. Next 
morning the team left again 
about 8 o'clock returning 
about 9 that evening. The two 
days were very enjoyable. Wayne 
Goulets’ team was runner up to 
the winners of the second event. 
His team had a choice of many 
prizes and they picked silver pen 
and pencils sets. Several meals 
were given at the Curling Club 
and Miss Mackenzie and her 
staff supplied the others. The 
O.S.D. Curling’Club thanks Miss 
Mackenzie and her staff for the 
good lunches. . 


Pepsi Bonspiel, February 17 
This year O.S.D. put seven 
teams in the Pepsi Bonspiel. The 

Teams were: 

Skip—Bruce Watson, Wayne 
Goulet, Leslie Sicoli, Wayne 
Durand, Randy McMahon, 

- Billy Chalmers, Michael 

Perry. 

2nd—Sherry Smith, Betty Miller, 
Theresa St.. George, Bonnie’ 
Tucker, Suzanne Fournier. 
Ricky Battams, Karen Mc- 
Coll. 

3rd—Jim Dochuk, Danny Woj- 
cik, Gayle Gaudreau, David 
Hodgson, Robert Viau, Ron 
Thompson, Ricky Rinne. 

Lead—Colleen Kenny, Sally Ann 
Sandy, Richard Jacques. Or- 
val McInnes, Michelle Loi- 
selle, Carolyn Greer, Randy 
Vodden. 

There were 16 teams in the 
Bonspiel, 9 teams from the Belle- 
ville High Schools and 7 teams 
from O.S.D. Curling started 
around 9 o’clock in the morning 
and a.lunch was served between 
12 o'clock and 1 o'clock. The 
lunch was very tasty and enjoyed 
by everyone. 

In the evening the final and 
playoff games were played. ‘The 
team with the most points (wins 
plus ends) win the trophy. This 
year the trophy was won by one 


of the Belleville High School 
teams. The winner had 91 points. 
O.S.D., Leslie Sicoli’s team was 
runner up, his team had 89 points 
and they won all their games. 
They won a prize. 

Wayne Goulet’s team was 
the two game runner up and they 
won a prize. Wayne Durand’s 
team and Billy Chalmer’s team 
won prizes for winning no games 
but having the most points. Al- 
together O.S.D. won 4 prizes out 
of ten and four O.8.D. teams won 
prizes out of seven’0.S.D. teams. 
Several O.S.D teams needed only 


1 or 2 points to win prizes. But. 


O.S.D.. was very happy with all 
their prizes. 

Finally after a long, hard day 
everyone climbed into the bus 
happy and tired. Maybe next year 
we will win the trophy. 

The curlers of O.S.D. would like 
to thank the Quinte Curling Club, 
Mr. Lanning, the Pepsi Cola Co. 
and all the people who worked at 
the bonspiel for the most enjoy- 
able day. 


Clover Leaf ’Spirit—Prince 
Edward Cluring Club 
(Picton) 

On March 9 O.S.D. sent one 
team to Picton. The team was 
Wayne Goulet, Linda Hart, Leslie 
Sicoli, Bonnie Tucker. However 
this time O.S.D. lost all their 
games and din’t win any prizes, 
but the team did enjoy them- 
selves very much. O.S.D. thanks 
the Prince Edward Club for in- 
viting O.S.D. to their Bonspiel. 


Safety Award for O.S.D. 
Shops 


The Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association promotes 
safe practices and a conscious- 
ness of safe work habits 
throughout industry. Much of 
their work is traditionally with 
factories, construction compa- 
nies and employees of all kinds. 
They have carried on an exten- 
sive educational programme 
through posters which are dis- 
tributed freely. For years our 
pupils have recieved these color- 
ful warnings and our pupils have 
heeded them. 

I. A. P. A. has begun awarding 
certificates to + accident-free 
school shops to increase pupil 
awareness of safe practices be- 
fore they go out into industry. 

Our Boys’ Vocational Shops 
were the recipients of the safe- 
ty award for the school years 
1966 and 1967, at the birthday 
assembly on May 7th. The pre- 
sentation was made by Messrs. 
Fred M. Clarke and Ron Lee di- 
rector and executive member res- 
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pectively, of I. A. P. A. in Cen- 
tral Ontario, both of whom spoke 
‘to the students. Copies of the 
award have been duplicated for 
each shop to serve as a reminder 
to all of us to develop safe work 
habits. 


‘Mercury Ore Samples 
Received 
The Vocational Department 
‘gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of some excellent large 
pieces of cinnebar from the 
Black Butte Mining Company of 
Cottage Grove, Oregon. Cinne- 
bar is the ore from which mer- 
cury, the only fluid metal, is re- 
fined. In the continuing efforts 
to obtain mineral rocks for tea- 
ching purposes our school has 
received wonderful support from 
the chief sources of ores. These 
samples appear to have been 
special selected for us. 
J. W. H. 


Birthday Assembly 

On Tuesday, April 5, the pupils 
of 8C, and 10C2 entertained the 
teachers and senior pupils at a 
Birthday Assembly. Co-Chair- 
men for the programme were 
Mrs. J. Mann and Mr, Barry 
Grant. Mr. K. Graham played 
the piano accompaniment and 
Miss R. VanAllen was projection- 
ist. After the singing of Early 
Easter Morning, three groups of 
students were congratulated by 
Dr. Demeza. Each pupil was 
given a birthday gift. The gift 
was a writing tablet with a pic- 
ture of the O.S.D. Winter Carni- 
val on, the cover. The audience 
sang Happy Birthday for each 
group and the announcements of 
Birthday Dinners were made. 

A delightful choral speech 
poem followed. It was entitled 
“Moonlight Serenade” and told 
of the problems of Rufus, a tom 
cat singing loudly to his lady. 
love. The pupils of 8C, and 10C2 
recited the poem. The next pro- 
gram item was a humorous East- 
er Parade which involved some 
very funny hats and some even 
funnier pupils. 

The pupils who were wished 
a Happy Birthday were,-— April 
Hogarth, Jim Howitt, Steven 
Bradshaw, Joe Sheahan, Bentley ° 
MacDuff, David Winn, Bobby 
Adams, Madelynn Prubort, 
Stephen Beattie, Danny Wojcik, 
Philip Meany, Ardrew Groulx, 
Donna Stewart, Raymond Bar- 
ton, Betty Fitchett, Denis Lami- 
rande, Morgan Lewis, Larry Las_ 
pierre, Suzanne Dube, Norman 
Frappier, Jimmy Dochuk, Rany 
Vivian, Samuel Fletcher, Randy 
Vodden, Robert Lansing, Dennis 
Fitchett, Dale Kasarda, Richard 
Gill and Arnold Lewis. 


A Visit to the Arena 
One Saturday recently we 


“went to the Arena downtown to 


see the Ice Revue. We saw some 
very good skaters and a lot of 
pretty costumes, also some 
funny ones. On rainy Saturdays 
we watch the cartoons on T.V. 
and play in the residence. 

On Sunday we often have 
treats like popcorn and soft 
drinks and sometimes we go for 
a walk. On Sunday night we like 
to watch Lassie and the Walt 
Disney show on T.V. When bed- 
time comes we are always ready 
“to go to bed. 

—Dorms 1A, 2A, 3A & 4A Boys 
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Suzanne Dube 
Wahnapetae, Ontario 
Suzanne, a member of the Gra- 
duating class this year, is eigh- 
teen years of age and comes 
from 10 Lauren 8t., Wahnapetae, 
Ontario. She has been a student 
here for thirteen years and was 

born deaf. 

Her favorite subjects are-lan- 
guage and reading and her. 
sports include basketball, volley- 
ball, and badminton but she 


loves all sports. She has been . 


learning typing to prepare for 
a job in Sudbury. She has had 
training in home Economics, 
sewing, typing, beauty culture, 
and business practice. 


Joe Baran 

. Timmins, Ontario 

Born in West Germany, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Baran, Joe 
is a nineteen year old student 
who now resides in Timmins. 
He had been in a hearing school 
for seven years before enrolling 
here. His vocational training 
has been in the Carpentry shop 
and this year he is also taking 
up spray painting. He would 
like to work in Timmins at 
wood working. His favorite 
subjects are reading and lan- 
guage and some maths. His 
favorite sports are badminton. 
pool, tennis, volleyball, golf and 
travelling. 


David Hodgson 
Toronto, Ontario 
David attended public school in 
Toronto for eight years before 
he came to OSD. 

David is now 19 years old. 
He has had a hearing loss since. 
birth: As a student of the gra- 
duation class, he has been in 
‘Woodworking for four years and 
Drafting during the last three 
of those years. His favorite sub- 
fects in school are mathematics, 
language, and reading. 

David likes all sports but his 
first choice is speed swimming. 
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Betty, a member of the Gradua- 
ting class this year, comes from 
Cobourg, Ontario. She is eigh- 
teen years of age and has been 
here for fourteen years. 

Her favorite subjects are his- 
tory and language and her hob- 
bies are driving and crafts. In 
the vocational department, she 
has been. learning typing, beauty 
culture, sewing and home econo- 
mics for four years. Her favorite 
vocational subject is typing and 
key punch operating. 

She hopes that she will work _ 
as a key punch operator in Ot- 
tawa. ic) 


~N 
David G. Winn 
Sudbury, Ontario 

David, a native of Sudbury, 

Ontario was born on May 8, 1948. 

He has eight brothers and three 

sisters. 

Before enrolling at O.S.D., he 
attended the Hospital School 
for the Crippled Children in his 
home town, for four years. 

In May 1957, David enrolled 
at O.8.D., and has remained for 
ten years. 

During his school life, he en- 
joyed Reading, Grammar 
and Composition. He also liked 
his vocational training in the 
Bake-Shop. - 

His favorite sports are fishing, 
basketball, softball and golf. 


Leslie Sicoli 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Leslie -is 19 and was born in 
South Porcupine, Ontario. He 
now lives at 655 Chester St., 
Peterborough, Ontario. He has 
been at this school for fourteen 

years. 

Leslie’s favorite subjects in 
school have been language and 
mathematics. He likes all sports 
but he thinks his favorites are 
hockey, lacrosse, curling, golf 
and track and field. 

He has had special work in 
the printing trades for five years. 
He hopes he will get an appren- 
ticeship in Peterborough. 
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Aleksander ‘Brill 

Sudbury, Ontario 
Alex, a nineteen year old mem- 
ber of the graduating class of 
1968, was born deaf in Munden, 
Germany. His family, who came 
to Canada in 1950, resides at 42 
Brendan S8t., Sudbury, Ontario. 

Alex enrolled at O.8.D. at the 
age of seven. 

Having had successful results 
from his examination from Gal- 
laudet College, he plans to enroll 
for the Summer Session. He 
hopes to study astronomy. 

He wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to the members of O.8.D. 
staffs for helping him while he 
was receiving his education in 
the school. 


William Persall 
Brantford, Ontario 
William, the son of Mr. and Mrs 
Jack Persall, was born deaf in_ 
Brantford, Ontario. He entered 

the O.8.D. in November 1956. 

He won the Catherine Ford 
Scholarship in 1959, two Profi- 
ciency Prizes in 1964 and 1965, 
and the International Vocational 
Prize. 

Bill has had only short periods 
of printing for three years in 
order to spend more time in aca- 
demic classes preparing for col- 
lege. He has been accepted for 
admission to Gallaudet College 
for the 1968 Fall Term. 

He wishes to express his sincere 
thanks to all the staff for help- 
ing him with his education. 


Erwin Sinn 
Ruthven, Ontario 


Erwin, a nineteen year old stu- ' 


dent, was born deaf in Windsor, 
Ontario. Now he lives in ‘Ruthven, 
Ontario about thirty miles from 
Windsor. 

In 1955 he enrolled at the On- 
tario School for the Deaf, Belle- 
ville, which he has attended for 
thirteen years. He has been a 
member of the Grade 10 Class 
of 1968. Erwin enjoys studying 
and his favorite subject is lan- 
guage. His favorite sports are 
swimming, baseball and valley- 
ball. He hopes to continue his 
education and take special train- 
ing for an office position: 

He expresses his special thanks 
to all members of the O:8.D. staff 
for their axsistance: during his 
school life. 


She has learned sewing, typing 
and home 6conomics, but she 
prefers academic subjects, She 
also likes sports; has been a 
Brownie and a Guide; was in the 


see crema 
College. She very m1 

give a sincere expression of grati- 
tude to those who have taught 
her well throughout her life. She, 
in her heart, will always re- 
member their hard work and pa- 
tient faces. 


Danny Wojcik 
Kitchener, Ontario 
Danny, a member of the class of 
1968, hails from Kitchener. He is 
an academic student and has 
been at O.8.D. for fourteen years. 
He has two sisters who are deaf. 
His oldest sister, Norma is a Gal- 
laudet student in Washirigton 
D.C. and his young sister is in the 

new schoo] in Milton. 

Danny’s favorite subjects are 
Algebra and History. Prior to-this 
year, he was in the Auto Body 
Class. His favorite sports are 
football and baseball. 

Next fall, he will probably go 
to the Business College. 

He wishes to express his thanks 
to all the O.S.D. staff for helping 
him learn during his school life. 


Mary Michelson 

_ Glasgow Station, Ontario 
Mary, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Michelson was born in 
Glasgow Station, Ontario. 

Mary has attended this school 
since 1954. She was awarded the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship in 
1960. She is an academic student 
but also has taken vocational 
training. She is interested in 


* basketball, volleyball, softball, 


track and field and swimming, 
Sewing and oil painting are her 
hobbies. Mary has been the se- 
cretary of the Student Council 
this year. 

She wishes to thank thé teach- 
ers and all the staff at O.8.D. for 
helping her to be successful 
throughout her school life. 


Philip Meany 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
Philip, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. J. Meany and a member of the 
Graduating Class of ’68'is 19 

years old. 

After spending eight years at 
Central Public 8chool in his 
home town, he enrolled at 0.8.D. 
in September 1962. 

He is adept in a wide range of 
sports activities. His favorites 
are canoeing, long-distance run- 
ning, track and field, hockey and 
fishing. 

Philip wishes to express his 
gratitude to.the teachers and 
hhouseparents who have given ~ 
so much to further his education 
and prepare him for his future. 
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Robert Lang 
Toronto, Ontario 

Robert was born on February 21, 
1949 in Sault Ste. Marie, and be- 
came deaf at the age of one year 
from an-unknowncause. He 
came to the O.8.D. at the age of 
five. He has spent fourteen years 
at the O.8.D. He is a vocational 
student and has worked in the 
Woodworking Shop for five 
years and in the Finishing and 
Spray Shops for two and a half 
years. g 

Favorite Sports—Hockey, Foot- 
ball and Indoor Sports. 

Activities—G olf, Swimming, 
and Driving. 


Shirley Bevens 
Morton, Ontario 
Shirley was born on November 8, 
1948. The cause of her deafness 
is unknown. She first attended 
the O.8.D. in 1954 and has been 
here for fourteen years. She has 
worked in the Beauty Culture, 
Home Economics, Ty ping and 
Sewing vocational classes. 
Favorite Sports—Badminton, 
Table Tennis, Volleyball and 
Softball. 
Activities—Hobby Club, Christ- 
mas Pageant and dancing. 


Patsy Gayler 
Picton, Ontario 
Patsy was born deaf in Barrie on 
March 16, 1948. She first attend- 
ed the O.S.D. in 1957 and has 
been here for eleven years. She 
has worked in the Typing, Beauty 
Culture, Sewing and Home Eco- 
nomics vocational classes. 
Favorite Sports—Badminton, 
Softball and Swimming. 
Activities—Hobby Club. Stamp 
Collecting and Christmas Pa- 
geant. 


Robert Lansing 
Willowdale, Ontario 
Robert, who was born on August 
19, 1948, became deaf at the age 
of three. He came to the OS.D., 
at the age of five. He has spent 
fourteen years at the O.S.D. He 
is a vocational student and has 
worked in the General Shop for 

four years. 
Favorite Sports—Rugby, Base- 
ketball, and Volleyball. 
Activities—B illiards, Table 
Tennis and Driving. 


Michael Perry 
Belleville. Ontario 
Michael was born on November 
12, 1948. He was born deaf. He 
first attended the O.S.D. in 1954 
and has been here for fourteen 
years, He has worked in the Auto 

Body Shop for three years. 
Favorite Sports—Hockey, Soft- 
ball and Basketball. 
Activities— Golf, Swimming 
and Driving. 


Lawrence Morris 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Lawrence is twenty years old. He~ 
was born hard-hearing in Ottawa 
on May 28, 1948. He came to 
OS.D. in 1965. Before that he 
attended St. Michael’s School in 
Low, Quebec; the Celebral Palsy 
Centre in Ottawa; and briefly. 

Canadian Martyrs’ in Ottawa. 

During his three years here, 
Lawrence has made many friends 
with his happy nature and sense 
of humour. 

“Larry” has been a student in 
the Ge neral Shop for three 
years. He likes to play baseball 
and to swim. 

Lawrence wishes to thank his 
teachers and supervisors for all 
their help while he has been at 
oOs.D. 


Robert Peterson 

North Bay, Ontario 
Robert is a nineteen year old 
student who was born deaf in 
North Bay on June 7, 1948. He 
came to the O.8.D. in September 
1956 at the age of 8 years. He has 
been here for 12 years. 

Robert has had special work 
in Upholstering and some work 
in Finishing. He likes all sports 
but his favorites are swimming 
and badminton. He‘has been 
doing special work in Woodwork- 
ing. s 

Robert wishes to thank all the 
teachers and supervisors at 
O.8.D. 

When he finishes school, he 
hopes to get a job’ upholstering 
in North Bay. 


Randy McMahon 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Born deaf in Ottawa in November 
1948, Randy first attended Cam- 
bridge St. School there at the age 
of 6 years. Later, when he was 
thirteen, Randy came to O.S.D. 
and has been here for six years. 

A vocational student, Randy 
has an outgoing personality and 
a sense of humour that made 
him many friends. Randy has 
had special interests in panto- 
mime and dramatics and, in his 
final year, appeared in both the 
Christmas Pageant and Presen- 
tation ‘68. 

Randy has trained in the Auto- 
body shop at O.S.D. and hopes to 
continue in this work upon 
Graduation. 
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{“Tf'is with great pleasure’ that 
wwe ‘offer our sincerest congratu- 
( lation to the graduates of 1968. 


‘~You have, no doubt, been wait- 

ing eagerly for this day so that 
you may go into the outside 
world to test the skills you have 
acquired during your stay at the 
schoo}. All the staff have grown 
to know ‘you and have been 
pleased ‘to see your develop- 
ment. Fhey have done their best 
to help you and.to lay the foun- 
dations which will serve you 
well. They will look forward to 
hearing about “you after you 
leave school and I hope we will 
be able to print letters from you 
in the Canadian. Our very best 
wishes for your future success 
go with you. 


A most successful graduation 
dance was held on May 31st 
and was enjoyed not only by the 
students but also by the staff 
who attended. We extend con- 
gratulations to the Student 
Council and teachers who helped 
to organize the dance so well 
and to Miss Mackenzie and the 
kitchen staff who provided a 
magnificent lunch. 


As we go to press Open House 
is upon us. A full programme 
has been arranged and we ex- 
pect the usual large crowd of 
parents and friends to watch the 
students in their classes and the 
demonstration of activities car- 
ried out at the school. 


Graduation exercises will take 
place on Friday, June 14th at 


Centennial High School, Belle- | 


ville, and we look forward to 
seeing parents of our graduates. 


In September there will be a 
number of changes in the school 
programme. As some of our pa- 
rents know, plans are being 
made to transport, as day stu- 
dents, children who live within 
a reasonable commuting dis- 
tance of the school. It is hoped 
that before long arrangements 
will be more complete and it 
will be possible to meet with the 
parents involved. 


In line with the general poli- 
cy carried out over the years and 
since we now have a consider- 
able number of hard of hearing 
students, we have planned a 
separate programme for them 
and this will eventually be used 
throughout the school. 


During the summer, plans will 
be continued to instal closed 


circuit television which will be 
of great value in the years to 
come, 


It may be of interest to know 
that approval has been given 
for the initial planning of a 
third Provincial Residential 
School for the Deaf. 


Parents who wish further in- 
formation about the annual 
Summer Camp for Deaf Children 
should contact the Rev. Robert 
Rumball, Church of the Deaf, 
56. Wellesley Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. The camp this year 
runs from June 29 to July 20 
with provision for different age 
groups. 


Parents are urged to make 
appointments with their dent- 
ist to have their children’s teeth 
checked and repaired if necessa- 
ry, during the summer vacation. 


Parents are reminded that 
school closes on Wednesday, 
June 26th and students will re- 
turn on Wednesday, September 
4th, ready for classes which will 
commence on Thursday, Sept- 
ember 5th at 8:30 am. Addi- 
tional informaton will be sent 
to parents during the summer 
vacation. 


We were very sad to hear of 
the death of Mr. Pakeman, fa- 
ther of Patty Lou Pakeman who 
is one of our ex-students. I am 
sure that all her friends will 
join with us in extending their 
sympathy to her in her loss. 


We have heard that Mr. Car- 
son Stratton, whom many staff 
will remember, is going to Schef- 
ferville on the Labrador Border 
to set up Industrial Arts Shops 
with classes up to Grade X, in- 
cluding basic electricity. 


A happy summer to you all. 


—_+—___ 


Special Education Contract 
Teachers’ Association 

The Special Education Con- 
tract Teachers’ Association is a 
volunteer organization of teach- 
ers of the deaf or blind who are 
under contract to teach at the 
two Provincial schools for the 
Deaf and the Provincial school 
for the Blind. 

Prior to September, 1965, all 
teachers employed at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville, 
the Ontario School for the Blind 
in Brantford and the Ontario 
School foh_the Deaf iin Milton 
were employed by the Depart- 


ment of Education as civil ser- 
vants. At that time volunteer 


In September of 1965 the De- 
partment of Education instituted 
the contract system to employ 


+ new teaching staff members. 


Previously employed teachers 
were given the option to remain 
as civil servants or change to the 
contract plan which is similar 
to that of most teachers in the 
Province. Most teachers are now 
employed by contract. 

In 1965 the Department of 
Education established a School 
Management Committee com- 
prising several officials from 
various departments in the Pro- 
vincial government. 


The School Management Com-~ 


mittee was to act in a capacity 

similar to local’school boards. As 

a result of the first meeting with 

the ‘newly formed committee in 

February of 1966, it became ap- 

parent to the teachers in the 

three schools that an association 
of the teachers of the Deaf or 

Blind was necessary to better 

represent them in future discus- 

sions with the committee. 

As contract teachers employed 
by the department we were eli- 
gible for voluntary membership 
in either the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federations on the Civil Service 
Association. However, we were 
not eligible for full membership 
in the above associations nor 
could those associations repre- 
sent the teachers of the deaf or 
blind as a negotiating body. 

In September of that year, two 
teachers from the O.S.D. in Belle- 
ville, G. Flynn and G. Gervis, ar- 
ranged for several meetings of 
teachers from each of the three 
schools. The outcome of these 
discussions was the establish- 
ment of the Special Education 
Contract Teachers’ Association. 
A constitution was adopted with 
voluntary membership for any 
teacher employed by contract in 
the three schools previously 
mentioned. 

§.E.C.T.A. has been in exist- 
ence for two years and the re- 
sults the association has obtain- 
ed as, the representative body 
of the majority of contract 
teachers have been quite bene- 
ficial. 

This year our membership to- 
tals 171 contract teachers. It is 
hoped that our association will 
continue to grow and to better 
fulfill its objectives. 7 

The following executive was 
elected in November 1967: 
President—G. Gervis, 0.8.D. Bel- 

leville. 

Vice President—J. Van de ‘Ven, 
O.8.B. Brantford. 

Secretary—C. Reid, O.8.D. Belle- 
ville. i 

Treasurer—F. McConville, O.8.D. 
Milton. 

Committee Chairmen—G. Bar- 
nie, OSB. Brantford, J. 
Biggs, O.8.D.. Milton. 

—G. Gervis 
ge 


NEW TELEPHONE 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
THE DEAF. 

“For the first time in my life,” 
said a 50-year-old deaf engineer, 


tion on behalf of the teachers. - 


rate to pay beyond the cost of 
normal telephone service, once 
installation has been made. 


Operation of this equipment 
technical skill. 


cradle -- which is not electroni- 
cally connected to the telephone 
-- leads to the terminal unit box. 
which is connected to the tele- 
type page-printer. A flashing 
light or other signaling device in- 
dicates that a call is coming in. 
The deaf person then flips an “on 
-off” switch on his teletypewriter, 
picks up his regular telephone 
and lays it in the cradle. By 
watching a small neon light on 
his set, the party on the other 
end of the line sees that the deaf 
person has answered and is “‘con- 
nected.” The person making the 
call then begins to type his mes- 
sage on his own teletypewriter. 
The teletypewriter units are use- 
ful for deaf people because it is 
not necessary to use any auxill- 
ary hearing ald making calls. 
Both parties simply type their 
messages back and forth to each 
other. 


Thus, even if both parties are 
totally deaf, they can communt- 
cate by telephone without the 
help of anyone else -- a major 
development for thousands of 
deaf people who have heretofore 
been denied the use of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s most famous in- 
vention. With direct long dis- 
tance dialing, even trans-conti- 
nental calls will soon be a reali- 
ty for many deaf people. 


This arrangement for using te- 
letypewriters with the telephone 
was developed by Robert Weit- 
brecht, a research physicist and 
long-time radio “ham” who is 
himself totally deaf. Mr. Weit- 
brecht became interested in the 
problem of telephone communi- 
cation for the deaf after being 
appointed chairman of the Com- 
munications Committee of the 
Oral Deaf Adults Section of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. In order to car- 
ry out their mission of encourag- 
ing the teaching of speech and 
Upreading to deaf children, the 
members of ODAS found them- 
selves hampered by their inabi- 
lity to telephone each other to 
arrange conferences and publi- 
-cations and to make plans for fu- 
ture activities. Mr. Weitbrecht. 
whose daily job is designing ra- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Communicants who were: Flo- 
rence Faucher, April Hogarth, 
Edna Moonlas, Dianne Poirier, 
Kim Bayley, Gaetan Bourgault, 
Lawrence Desjardins, Robert 
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fast outside. After doing odd 
Jobs, we went for a hike through 
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ANGLICAN CONFIRMATION CIASS 
Wilma Robinson, George Sutherland, Betty Szucs, Merry Lee 
McCuaig, David Lucas, Rev. A. W. Lauder, Jacqueline Gougeon, 
Robert Gerow and Madelynn Prubant. 


Frechette, Kenneth’ Johnston, 
Daniel La Croix, Andre Lafleur, 
Jacques Maisonneuve, Gilles 
Mercier, and Wayne Zito. 


Mr. Bass presented Gradua- 
tion Certificates Membership 
Cards in the LCD.A. to the 
Catholic Graduates who were: 
Suzanne Dube, Dale Kasarda, 
Lueienne Thibeault, Alexander 
Brill, Joseph Baran, Wayne 
Goulet, Lawrence Morris. David 
Winn and Daniel Wojcik. The 
five Catholic Graduates who 
were not present—. Monique 
Charette, Arnold Lewis, Michel 
Lavigne, Randy McMahon and 
Norman Frappler— will receive 
their Graduation Certificates 
and LC.D.A. Membership Cards 
on Graduation Day, June 14. 


Dale Kasarda was presented 
with a Certificate of Merit for 
school achievement, for co- 
operation in all school activities 
and in residence, and for setting 
& good example to others. 

Dr. Demeza and Mrs, B. 
Lynch, teacher of the First Com- 
munion class, expressed thanks 
to the LCD.A for sponsoring 
the breakfast. 


A photographer was present 
to take pictures of the pupils 
who received Certificates for 
First Communion and gradua- 
tion. 


woods and fields. We saw a 
beautiful waterfall flowing down 
through the woods. It looked 
like steps. Before we went back 
for lunch, we waded in Lake On- 
tario. The water was as cold 
as ice. Some Rangers tried to 
throw Miss Lalonde in the water. 
As we came back, We picked up 
wood for our fires. After lunch 
we had to rest in our tent for 
one hour. During that time 
we talked, read books, 
and played small games. Before 
supper we played softball and 
cooked stew and dumplings, and 
banana boats. Some girls got 
tired of putting wood into the 
fire for it took so long to cook. 
After supper we went for ano- 
ther walk to see the Brownies 
Building and we also went to 
the lake where a surprise await- 
ed us. The Rangers had gone 
ahead earlier with two teachers 
to make a fire. We roasted 
crackers and had some pop. By 
the time we got back it was 
dark and we all got ready for 
bed. Like FAiday night, some 
girls went from tent to tent 
talking with other girls. Once 
Betty Ann Borris made a HELP 
sign on the tent with her flash- 
light and came over to tell Helen 
ere Brenda had a cramp in her 
leg. 


On Sunday we woke up with 


14C1 AND THEIR TEACHERS 
_Five of these students will attend Gallaudet College in the fall. 


mist falling around us so we had 
breakfast in the building. After 
breakfast we packed our suit- 
cases and got everything ready 
for school. After lunch we did a 
lot of jobs. E 


In mid afternoon we were 
Teady to go back to school. We 
all enjoyed our time at camp. 
We hope that we will go again 
next time. 


The Guides who went to camp 
were: J. Gougeon; J. Dunphy; 
B. Murray; J. Rogers; H. Wood- 
ward; J. Reilly; D. Stewart; 8. 
Cochrane; B. Merkley; S. Fleu- 
ry; B. Borris; M. Fournier. 


Anglican 
Confirmation 

On Sunday evening, April 28, 
1968, eight Anglican pupils were 
confirmed at Christ Church, Bel- 
leville, by The Right Reverend 
Kenneth C. Evans, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.C.L., D.D., Bishop of Ontario. 

The girls and boys took special 
instruction during their religious 
education class every Friday 
morning from Mrs. 8. Sandford 
under the guidance of Reverend 
A. W. Lauder, BA, L. Th, 
Assistant Curate at Christ 
Church, Belleville. 

The following pupils were con- 
firmed: Robert Gerow, Jacque- 
line Gougeon, David Lucas, Mer- 
ry Lee McCuaig, Madelynn Pru- 
bant, Wilma Robinson, George 
Sutherland, Betty Szucs. 

Anumberof parents and 
friends attended the service and 
were invited to a social hour in 
the church hall after the service. 


pe 
United Church 
Confirmation 

Seven pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf were receiv- 
ed into membership in Bridge 
Street United Church on Sunday,. 
March 31, 1968 at the evening 
service on Profession of Faith. 

They received special instruc- 
tion during their religious edu- 
cation class every Friday morn- 
ing from Mr. Fred Tompkins un- 
der the guidance of Reverend 
Harry M. Davis,B.A, DD., Mi- 
nister of Bridge Street United 
Church. 

The following pupils were con- 
firmed: Brent Ansley, Janice 
Chepil, Jacqueline Kerr, Joseph 
Masters, Aladi Mawakeesic, 
Ricky Rinne, Randy Vodden. 


Following the service the pu- 
pils were guests at a social hour 
for all members in the church 
hall. 


INE 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
THE DEAF. 
(Continued from Page 4) 
dio telescopic electronic equip- 
ment in Palo Alto, California, 
met this challenge by designing 
the special coupler which permit- 
ted him and his deaf friends to 
carry on written telephone 
conversations, thus opening up a 
whole new area of communica- 
tions for them, using standard 
telephones. 


The distribution of teletype- 
writers for the deaf in the United 
States is being coordinated by the 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf 
Distribution Committee (TDDC), 
headed by two deaf businessmen: 
H. Latham Breunig and Jess 
Smith. Dr. Breunig, who is a sta- 
tisticlan and chemist, is also na- 
tional chairman of the A. G. Bell 
Association’s Oral Deaf Adults 
Section. Mr. Smith is editor of 
The Deaf American. The TDDC 
address for information is: P. O. 
Box 622, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46206. 

“This system,” said Mr. Smith 
in a recent editorialin The D af 
American, “is far superior to 
other means of telephonic 
communication “(for the deaf) 
developed so far.” ° 

a 
The young plumber complained; 
to his boss about the fast pace of 
work. 

“This is nothing,” the oldtimer 
assured him. “When I was an 
Apprentice, the boss would let us 
lay the first two lengths of pipe 
and then he'd turn on the water 
and we'd have to stay ahead of 
it.” 

= 


We Went to the Circus 

On Tuesday, May 7th, the boys 
and girls of the Junior Residence 
attended the “Garden Brothers 
Ciréus” at the Community Gar- 
dens in ton. 

Immediately after school, we 
had a snack in the Junior Din- 
ing Room. Then the O0.S3.D. bus 
transported us to the Arena. 

During the\two hour show we 
were kept very busy as animals 
and circus folk performed in the 
three rings before ui. 

Fancy costumed ladles swung 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Lynda Dyke 
Sault Ste Marie, Ontario 


Lynda is now. twenty years old. 
Born in Sault Ste. Marie, Lynda. 


enrolled at the 0.8.D: in Septem- . 


ber 1956 at the age of twelve 
years. The cause of her deafness 
is unknown. Her favourite sub- 
jects are languages and reading. 
Her favourite sports are bowling. 
tennis and badminton, Her 
favourite hobbies are sewing and 
cooking. Lynda wishes to express 
her special thanks-to all the 
O.8.D. staff for helping her in 
her courses at school. She would 
like to say thank you to all the 
teachers and the housemothers 
because they took very good 
care of her. 


Monique Charette 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Monique, a member of the Gra- 
duating Class is nineteen years 
old and lives at 14 Charlotte St., 
Ottawa 2, Ontario. She was born 
deaf in Ottawa. The cause of her 
deafness is unknown. She came 
to O.S.D. in 1959. She has been 
here for nine years. Before she 
has won the Proficiency prizes in 

her class for four years. 

She wishes to-thank the house- 
mothers and teachers at O.S.D. 
for their very good care and help. 

Her favorite sports include 
basketball, badminton, bowling, 
volleyball, swimming, golf, track 
and field and soccer. She likes all 
sports. 

She would like to thark all her 
teachers and her parents for 
helping her before her gradua- 
tion. 


Lucienne Thibeault 
Sudbury, Ontario 
Lucienne, a member of the Gra- 
duating Class, is nineteen years 
old and lives at 456 Granite: St., 
Sudbury, Ontario. She has been 
in school for 13 years. The cause 
of her deafness is unknown. She 
was born in Sudbury Ontario. She 
won the laundry prize in 1965. 
Lucienne’s favorite sports are 
volleyball, badminton and bowl- 

ing. 

Lucienne wishes to express her 
special thanks to all the O.S.D. 
staff for helping her in her cour- 
ses at school. She would like to 
say thank you to all the teachers 
and the housemothers because 
they took very good care of her. 


Ronald Thompson 

Ottawa, Ontario « 
Ronald a member of the Gradu- 
ating Class this year, is twenty 
years of age. He lives at 1312 Rus- 
“tic Dr., Ottawa Ontario. He has 
been a student here for eight 
years. Before that he went to a 


hearing school. He has worked in © 


Upholstering and also has done 
some finishing, spray ‘painting 
and Woodwork in the Vocational 
shop for five years. His favorite 
subjects are Language, Speech 
and Arithmetic. Ron’s favorite 
sports are volleyball, swimming, 
driving, sotfballl, basketball and 
curling. He wishes to say thank 
you to all his teachers and house- 
parents for hel g him at school 
during his eight years here. * 


If Your Child is Deaf What 
Should You Do? 

No words can ease the grief of 

parents who have just learned 

tnatetheir child is deaf ana this 


“iwe whl not attempt to do otner 


that: to quote one parent who 
shouldered this burden, too, and 
said: “We must accept our son’s 
dearness as a God-given chal- 
lenge.” 

‘The aim of this article is to of- 
fer suggestions to guide the par- 
ents'of a deaf child and help 
them meet this challenge. It is 
the combined effort of an admin- 
istrator’of a school for the deaf, 
a deaf adult, an educator of the 
deaf, an audiologist and two par- 
ents of deaf children. 


1. “Accept the fact. The_most 
important and most difficult step. 
of all, of course, is accepting the 
fact that your child is deaf. Con- 
siderable time, expense and 
heartbreak will be saved once you 
realize that no drugs or miracle 
on earth will restore your child’s 
hearing. (There are some opera- 
tions that restore hearing in cer- 
tain. types of deafness. Your oto- 
larynologist should be able to 
identify these types.) To refuse 
to accept these facts only pro- 
longs mental anguish and your 
attitude can affect your child's 
behavior. Once a “cure” has been 
discovered, there is little doubt 
that the first to hear about it 
will be the educators and people 
who work with the deaf in 
schools for the deaf throughout 
the nation. 


2. Teach your child to accept 
his deafness as a challenge, not 
as a handicap. Treat your deaf 
child the same as you treat his 
hearing brothers and _ sisters. 
Communicate with him (if one 
method does not succeed, try an- 
other until you find the one that 
is best for you both) and make 
him feel that he is a member of 
the family by including him in 
the family discussions, conversa- 
tions, etc. Be patient with him, 
love him and try to understand 
him, but.also discipline him and 
do not allow him to “get by” with 
things not permitted to others in 
the family. Don’t spoil or over- 
protect him, and expect him to be 
a responsible citizen. 


3. Check about a hearing aid. 
Ask your family doctor to rec- 
ommend a reputable otolaryngol- 
ogist (nose, ear, throat doctor) if 
one hasn't already been consul- 
ted. The otolaryngologist should 
recommend a certified audiolo- 
gist to test your child’s hearing. 
DO NOT have his hearing tested 
by an ordinary hearing ald sales- 
man or “consultant.” DO NOT 
purchase a hearing ald until one 
is recommended by your audiolo- 
gist. A poorly fitted hearing aid 
or the wrong type can do more 
damage than none at all. Most 
educators and audiologists agree 
that it is beneficial to the child 
to start wearing a hearing aid as 
soon as possible. Early use makes 
the child aware of sounds around 
him and helps him to associate 
sounds with things. 


4. Become informed. The more 
you become acquainted with 


deafness, the better you will un- . 


derstand it and its problems and 
the more capable you will be- 
come in furthering your child’s 
education. Write to the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf (Gallau- 
det" College, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D.C. 20002) and re- 


U.S. It also has lists of publica- 
tions for and by the deaf; organ- 
izations of and for the deaf; 
churches for the deaf, and much 


other valuable information. 


Another excellent publication 
is The Deaf American. 
monthly magazine is published 
by the National Association of 
the Deaf and is one of the larg- 
est and most influential publi- 
cations of the deaf. It carries 
many interesting features and 
one column which should be 
both informative and interest- 
ing to-you is “From a Parent's 
Point of View” written by a 
mother of a teenage deaf son. 
Subscriptions are $4.00 per yea: 
and: may be ordered from the 
National Association of the Deaf, 
2025 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002, or through your 
local state association of the 
deaf (see the Directory). 


5. Inquire about your child’s 
education. It is never too soon 
to start your child on the path 
of learning. If you live in Belle- 
ville or Milton, visit or write to 
thie Ontario School for the Deaf. 


The John Tracy Clinic has an 
excellent correspondence course 
for parents of pre-school deaf 
children. It is particularly help- 
ful in providing specific guide 
lines for teaching deaf children 
before they attend school, and 
helps. parents with discipline 
and other problems through per- 
sonal letters. Write John Tracy 
Clinic, 806 W..Adams Blvd., Los 
Angles, California, 90007. 


6. Become acquainted with 

deaf adults. As your child grows 
older, you will want to know 
what, the future holds for him. 
One of the best ways to realize 
this is: to become acquainted 
with deaf adults. There are 
many deaf teachers in schools 
for the deaf. Most are happy to 
answer any questions you might 
have. Frankly, you will never 
meet a better “expert” on deaf- 
ness than a deaf person. Ano- 
ther way to become acquainted 
with deaf adults is through 
their state associations. These 
associations are devoted to the 
purpose of bettering the deaf, 
protecting their rights (driving, 
for instance), and educating the 
the layman about deafness. Most 
are affilated with the National 
Association of the Deaf. For in- 
formation on the state associa- 
tions check the Annal’s Direc- 
tory. 
1. Look to the future. For in- 
formation about higher educa- 
tion for the deaf, you will want 
to write to Gallaudet College (for 
the deaf). Kendall Green. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. The Gallau- 
det Bookstore, located on the 
‘campus, sells many books and 
periodicals related in one way 
or another to deafness. Ask for 
their booklist. 


Another source of higher edu- 
cation is the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf currently 
under construction on the cam- 
pus of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester, New 
York. The National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf is sche- 
duled to open its door in 1969 
and eventually plans to accom- 
modate 750 deaf students offer- 
ing various vocations. 
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“a di y” With its love of 
the handy tag, the hearing 
world too often is guilty of such 


my” is heard, theo f fender 
should at once be politely but 
firmly, made aware of the 
wretched unfairness of such a 
harmful naming. 

Thus. a first step towards true 
understanding of the deaf child 
is our honest regard for him as 
4 deserving person. How will he 
know we bear such feelings sin- 
cerely and what we believe is 
a clever piece of acting to delude 
him?. Never fear on this score, 
because he, will know as surely 
and truly as if he held a mirror 
to our soul. A deaf child can 
never be fooled for long, and no 
one seeking understanding with 
him. should ever believe the 
child’s inability to hear will give 
anyone such an unfair advant- 
age. The deaf. child has an 
unfair advantage. The deat 
child has an uncommonly alert 
penchant for observation never 
to be discounted. He will know. 

How will he know whether our 
professed desire for sharing un- 
derstandiny with him is the real 
thing? Without becoming at all 
mystic, we submit that the an- 
swer lies in a thing callea empa- 
thy. This is a far different ele- 
ment than sympathy. After all, 
who wishes to be pitied? The 
deaf child 1s a proud and coura- 
Geous being, and the quickest 
way to lose him is through @ 
large dose of condescending 
sympathy.: He is constantly try- 
ing his best to prove himself, 
to gain acceptance, and the ob- 
stacle of overdone sympathy 
helps him not an iota. And in his 
forthright directness he will let 
us know it, soon. 

Empathy: here is the quality 
one should strive for in gaining 
the happy understanding of 4 
deaf youngster. The word “emp- 
athy.” is derived from the 
Greek. Literally, it means “in- 
feeling” or “shared feeling.” 
The original word is “einfuh- 
lung.” As employed in psychol- 
ogy it is identified with a men- 
tal entering into the feéling or 
spirit of a person. 

Because empathy is the great- 
est basic key to an understand- 
ing of the deaf child, what 
should this indicate to us? It 
tells simply that our first obliga- 
tion is temporarily to place—to 
see as closely as our powers will 
permit exactly how the world, 


er why the deaf seem distant 
and aloof with them. But con- 
sider the position of the deaf 
child. In our English speaking 
nation, he is literally present in 
*a world that speaks what to him 
is a foreign language. He has 
never heard it, and were we to 
be set down in China and ex- 
pected to converse in Chinese, 
only then might we fully, ap- 
preciate what the deaf young- 
ster is up against. We believe it 
is a safe statement to say that 
all accredited educators of the 
deaf will agree that a satisfac- 
tory mastery of English lan- 
guage is the single, greatest 
educational challenge to which 
the deaf pupil is committed. 

Empathy. It is not a magic 
touchstone, a eureka thing that 
is everywhere to be had. Rather, 

* tt comes wonderfully to hand as 
a by-product of our deep concern 
for deaf children, of our unques- 
tioned willingness and determi- 
nation to understand them and, 
in turn, be understood by them. 
It is the most positive reward of 
our love for them. This is true 
because only when such empathy 
is present do truly finest ac- 
complishments by all concerned 
appear. We have heard it said 
that great things can be done 
with deaf children even though 
the mentor be not especially 
close in relationship with them. 
We would, upon the basis of long 
experience with deaf children, 
seriously question this view. Or, 
conceding it might be true, we 
yet rest convinced that where a 
warmly living empathy exists, 
then are even more wonderful 
things in the sense of shared pro- 
gress made more possible. Ob- 
jectivity, of course, has high 
value. But the subjective ap- 
proach of initial empathy 
smoothes more positively the 
way to shared interests in these 
profits of objectivity. Deaf chil- 
dren are human beings and 50 
are all who deal with them. 
Certainly then, it seems rea- 
sonable that when education 
and daily living become shared 

* things in the great human ad- 
venture of life, we are more 
likely to succeed more splen- 
didly—together. 

Certain adults might feel that 
in this empathetic approach to 
deaf children the risk is run of 
loss of their respect. To such 
persons, we can only say that 
they must be very unsure of 
their true rights to such respect 
in the first place. No, in the 
very vast majority of instances, 


the sincerity anid extent of all de- 
‘yoted efforts to know and help 


watching 

cern is with him, rather than in 
perhaps our fancied sense of 
some cold and clinical- impor- 
tance, which we may attach to 
ourselves in self celebration, 
with hit as the guinea pig. 
Herein, we say with pride, is 
one of the great reasons for the 
splendid success of the Ohio 
School over the long years: the 
Blue and White, forever and 
without question, has and does 
put the deaf child first. The 
tables of organization of this and 
all other fine schools are ori- 
ented first to the service of the 
child and the pupil’s gaining of 
an education which will aid him 
throughout life. 

Empathy? You bet. It is ‘here 
in the hearts and minds of the 
boys and girls and in those of all 
who work with them. Why such 
a grandly shared and mutual 
understanding? Because since 
1829 the priceless quality of em- 
pathy has been an included ele- 
ment in the Blue and White 
curriculum. 

—The North Carolinian. 
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21 Memos For Parents 

1. Don’t spoil me. I know quite 
well that I ought not to have 
all I ask for—I’m only test 
ing you. 

2. Don't be afraid to be firm 
with me. I prefer it, it makes 
me feel more secure. 

3. Don’t let me form bad ha- 
bits, I-have to rely on you to 
detect them in the early 
stagés. 

4. Don’t make me feel smaller 

than I am. It only makes me 

behave stupidly “big.” 

Don’t correct me in front of 

people if you can help it. rT 

take much more notice if you 
talk quietly with me in pri- 

vate. 5 

6. Don’t make me feel that my 
mistakes are sins. It upsets 
my sense of value. 

4, Don't protect me from con- 
sequences. I need to learn 
the painful way sometimes. 

8. Don’t be too upset when I 
say “I hate you.” It isn’t you 
I hate but your power to 
thwart me. 

9. Don't nag. If you do, I shall 

have to protect myself by 

appearing deaf. 

Don’t take too much notice 

of my small ailments. Some- 

times they get me the atten- 
tion I need. 

Don’t make rash promises. 

Remember that I feel badly 

let down when promises are 

broken. 

Don't forget that I cannot 

explain myself as well as I 

should’ like. That 1s why I'm 

not always very accurate: 

Don’t tax my honesty’ too 

much. I am easily frightened 

into telling lies. 

Don’t be inconsistent. That 

completely confuses me and 

makes me lose faith in you. 

Don't tell me my fears are 

silly. They are terribly real 


-2 


10. 


1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 
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and you can do much to re- 
assure me if you try to 
understand. 
15. Don’t put me off when I ask 
questions. If you do, you will 
_ find that I stop asking and 
seek my information else- 
where. 
11. Don’t ever suggest that you 
are perfect or infallible. 
It gives me too great a shock 
when I discover that you are 
neither. 
18. Don't ever think that it is 
* beneath your dignity to apo- 
logize to me. An honest 
apology makes me feel sur- 
prisingly warm toward you. 
19. Don’t forget I love experi- 
menting. I could not get on 
without it, so please put up 
with it. ‘ 
20° Don't forget how quickly I 
am growing up. It must be 
difficult for you to keep pace 
with me, but please do try. 
21. Don't forget that I can’t 
thrive without lots of under- 
standing love, but I don’t 
need to tell you, do I? 
—The Palmetto Leaf. 
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We Went to the Circus 
(Continued from Page 5) 
from the trapeze, while a man 
and his son rode a bicycle across 
a high wire. There were jugglers 
and tumblers and acrobats in 
the air and on the ground, 
Clowns of all sizes and descrip- 
tions amused us between the 
main attractions. Perhaps the 
most comical act was a battered 
old car with a bit of magic. The 
clown driver was so confused as 
the car shot off firecrackers, 
caught on fire and then put out 
the flames with its own spray, 
all the while beeping back at 

him at his every move., 

No circus is complete without 
a tasty treat, and each of the 
children enjoyed cotton candy, 
candy ‘apples or popcorn during , 
the afternoon. 

There were many animal acts 
that delighted our little folk. 
Monkeys rode bicycles, played 
games and roller-skated around 
the ring. Eight tiny white ponies 
danced and marched in routine 
formation to music, while a big 
prancing horse gave a few for- 
tunate children a ride on his 
back, providing they could swing 
from a dangling rope onto him! 

Tamed tigers and leopards 
jumped through flaming hoops 
and followed their daring train- 
er’s commands perfectly. A tiny 
pink poodle really caught our 
eyes as two separate dog troupes 
were put through difficult rout- 
ines. 

The finale was a most just 
ending to a wonderful afternoon 
as five gigantic elephants 
preceded by the towering male 
were led into the arena. All eyes 
were spellbound as the huge 
mammals performed in the cen- 
tre ring. 

After the circus was all over 
we boarded our bus to return to 
school, where a picnic awaited 
us in our respective playrooms. 

If the number of drawings and 
paintings by the children which 
now decorate the walls of the 
Junior school and residence are 
counted to measure the. success 
of the Circus outing, we can.only 
concede---"It Was A Really Big — 
Show.” 

—Barbara Vaison, 
Residence Counsellor, 
Jr. Boys Residence 
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compiled as 
possible on deaf drivers. I have 
composed 


and have surveyed driver licen- 
sing officals, police command- 
ers, traffic pee eeaine can 
ves, ant 
driving instructors, In addition, 
I served as Chairman of the 
first National Symposium on 
Deaf Drivers, which was held 
at the University of Denver 
College of Law in 1963, and 
which was reported in more 
than 50 newspapers, journals, 
and magazines and beamed 
around the world by Voice of 
America. I conducted a special 
deaf: driver improvement school 
through the Denver Driver Im- 
provement School which I origi- 
nated. Also, I serve on the Pre- 
sident’s Advisory Committee on 
Traffic Safety and as Chairman 
of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic Safety for Co- 
lorado. 

I feel, therefore, a close kin- 
ship to the subject of deaf 
drivers. I feel somewhat qual- 
ified-to pass along to you a 
digest of conclusions extracted 
from the above mentioned re- 
search. 

It has been the universal 
conclusion of all my studies 
that the deaf driver is at least 
as good as the hearing driver, 
and there is compelling evi- 
dence that he is far better. 

I discovered, for example, 
that across the nation the’ deaf 
have only one-fourth as many 
accidents, porportionately, as 
do hearing drivers. Further evi- 
dence of this conclusion came 
to me when I surveyed driver 
licensing officials in all 50 
states and asked them to com- 
pare the driving abilities of the 
deaf and the hearing drivers. 
Forty-one of the 49 officials res- 
ponding ranked the deaf dri- 
ver at least as good and in many 
cases better than the hearing 
driver. The same ranking was 
made by 45 of 59 police officials 
interrogated on the same ques- 
tion. Traffic judges who were 
surveyed in connection with the 
same study concurred in praising 
the deaf driver and many cited a 
commendable absence among the 
dea¥ of convictions for drunken 
driving and for carelessness and 
recklessness. 

These conclusions were also 
fortified by. two studies of the 
deaf driver which were conduc- 
ted in Colorado under my su- 
pervision. The most recent study 
was an analysis of the driving 
records of 160 deaf drivers, 
whose records we traced back 
five years. 

Our study showed that 75 per 
cent of these deaf drivers had 
absolutey perfect driving re- 
cords; umblemished by accident 
or citation, during the half de- 
cade covered by the study. Not 
a single deaf driver had been 
involved in a fatal accident for 
five years. Only 33 non-fatal 
accidents had involved deaf 
drivers and the deaf party was 
not at fault in nearly all of 
these. Only one deaf person in 
every 16 had received a traffic 
eltation during the year imme- 
diately past. What is perhaps 


@ manuscript of these 
matters in‘ excess of 300 pages 
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producing accidents. Wisconsin 
recently ran a spot check of its 
2,000 deaf drivers and found 
not a single report of a deaf 
driver having been involved in 
a fatal accident. 


phenomenon .and not simply 
an isolated occurrence. 


the deaf from the hypnotic ef- 
fects of the road noises which 
often cause inattention and 
mental lapses. Moreover, 97 per 
cent of all driving decisions are 
based on visually-acquired in- 
formation. The very fact of 
their handicap cause the deaf 
to remain alert and attentive 
to their driving, and this cons- 
tant alertness is of tremendous 
advantage in light of’ the fact 
that 70 per cent of all accidents 
“occur” in routine situations 
where the weather is ideal and 
the traffic is light. I have fur- 
ther discovered among the deaf 
a sense of community respon- 
sibility which causes each deaf 
person to drive carefully so that 
his mistake will not lead to de- 
nial of ‘driving privileges for his 
fellow deaf drivers. This deep 
sense of individual responsibi- 
lity explains why our Colorado 
study revealed that not a sin- 
gle deaf driver among the 160 
studied had been convicted of 
careless or reckless driving dur- 
ing the past half decade. 


These commendable safety 
records of the deaf are by no 
means lucky: or accidental. 
They are the result of conscious 
concern with safety among the 
deaf. When I taught the first 
driver improvement school for 
the deaf ever held in this coun- 
try, I quickly discerned this 
preoccupation with and intense 
commitment to real safety. 

Insurance companies are al- 
so discovering, this. My records 
indicate that today more than 
80 insurors, who did not insure 
the deaf a decade ago, now do 
so, willingly and enthuslastica- 
ly. 

The following are some of the 
factors that contribute to the 
excellent record of the deaf 
drivers. i 
1. Drinking of alcoholic beverages 

is not generally a problem among 


deaf drivers; drug intake is mini- 
mal. Recent studies indicate that 
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6. Deaf drivers 


have ® deep sense 
of - responsibility 


My researh also reflects that 
no state requires hearing ability 
as a requisite to censure by 8 
deaf person, and the requirement 
of. the use of a hearing ald by 
deaf applicants is, greatly out- 
moded in line with current audi- 
ological developments. While a 
hearing aid might be of use to 
those suffering from physical im- 
pairments, in regard to a deaf 
person a hedring aid would serve 
no purpose. ‘ 

I am satisfied that modern 
safety legislation would dictate 
that deaf persons, otherwise qua- 
lified, should be readily issued 
licenses on the same basis as any 
other hearing applicant. 

—tThe Frat. 


Life in the Junior Girls 
Residence 

I will try to tell you a little of 
what our girls do with their out 
of school hours. 

We have 46 girls in Junior 
Residence this term, 6 of whom 
were beginners last Sept. They 
are divided into 2 areas, the 5 
to 8 year olds in one area and 
9 to 11 in the other area. 

In the morning, lights are on 
at 7 o'clock, and if you were to 
pay a visit to the dorm shortly 
after, you would find the girls 
hurrying around making beds, 
dressing, getting washed for 
breakfast. The hurrying is to 
see who is finished first so that 
they may be the one to help 
dust the dorm, or clean the 
sinks, little jobs that most: of 
the girls like to help with. Of 
course you would find some who 
are being very slow, so that they 
won't be expeced to do any ex- 
tra work, but the Counsellor 
will usually step in to hurry the 
slow ones along, so that each. 
child has a share in the work. 
Good work habits learned at 
this early age should benefit 
them later in their every -day 
living. 
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time makes its appearance s0 
does the skipping rope, roller 
skates, marbles, and of course a. 
few balls to bounce, and there‘ 
are always the swings. teetertot- 
ter and jungle gym. 

When 5 o'clock comes it is 
time to come indoors and get 
ready for supper which is at 
5:30. After supper the children 
usually play in the playroom 
where they can watch T.V. or 
play with any of their own, toys 
that they wish. Playing with 
dolls, and dressing up seems to 
be the natural play for little 
girls, with a few old hats, skirts, 
odds and ends of material, old 
purses, sheer scarves, and 
bright colorful pieces of jewelry 
the little miss can spend many, 
hours in her favorite play of 
make believe. You might find the 
girls in the older area with their 
sewing baskets trying their hand 
at sewing for their dolls, per- 
haps braiding a rug.or knitting. 


Crafts have: been in our resi- 
dential program for the past 2 
years, and have played a big part 
in entertaining our girls, and 
also in brightening up play- 
rooms, and dormitories. The girls 
look forward eagerly to the day 
that they participate with their 
own ‘counsellor as leader. 


BROWNIES 

Eighteen of our girls belong to 
Brownies, this‘is a school pro- 
ject, but takes place after 3:20 
each Monday. 

Swimming has been enjoyed 
by the 24 older girls at a Lo- 
cal Motel Pool with Miss Lesley 
Hockley as instructor, assisted 
by one of the Counsellors from 
their area. 

We are hoping that junior 
dorm area will be able to parti- 
cipate in- this most enjoyable 
sport next year. 

Movies are provided for Satur- 
day afternoons and are shown 
in the Junior School Auditorium. 

Sunday seems to be the long- 
est day for our juniors as only 
a few girls from the Senior Dorm 
Area attend church downtown. 
It is on Sunday that a Counsellor 
needs to draw from her bag of 
tricks, so as to keep the children 
happy and content, with a few 
organized games, a hike, perhaps 
a bus ride if it should be a long 
holiday weekend, a treat from 
the coke machine, or perhaps 
some popcorn. B. McFarlane, 
Supervisor of Junior Girls. 


